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The Struggle for 
“Bread” 








are strug- 

struggling for REAL 

bread — the kind that contains all vil body-building 
material in the whole wheat grain. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


you have all the muscle-building, brain-making ele- 


ments in the whole wheat prepared in a digestible form 
—no yeast, no baking powder, no grease, no chemicals of any kind—just 
pure whole wheat steam-cooked, shredded and baked in the cleanest, 
finest food factory in the world. Nothing so delicious and satisfying 
for breakfast as Shredded Wheat Biscuit served with sliced bananas 
and cream. 

TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat Wafer, the 

maximum of nutriment in smallest bulk. Eaten 

as a toast with butter, soft cheese or marmalades. 

MADE ONLY BY 


L The Shredded Wheat Co. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
il 3 Sy-P}-. = 
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PRESIDENT BIGELOW OF THE OHIO CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


The Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow, president of the Ohio Constitutional Convention now in ses- 
sicn at Columbus, is an ordained Congregational minister. A native of Indiana, Mr. Bigelow, 
who is forty-two years of age, has passed more than half his life in Ohio, the State of his adop- 
tion. He is a graduate of Western Reserve University at Cleveland (1894). Since 1896 he has 
been pastor of the Vine Street Church of Cincinnati (now known as the People’s Church and 
Town Meeting Society). For many years Mr. Bigelow has been active in social reform move- 
ments. He was a loyal follower of the late Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, and ten years ago 
was the unsuccessful candidate of the Democratic party for Secretary of State. Mr. Bigelow is 
an officer of the Ohio Direct Legislation League. He is a gifted platform speaker and has cam- 
paigned in the State repeatedly. That a man of Mr. Bigelow’s type,—undoubtedly representa- 
tive of a large and growing section of public opinion in his State,—should be chosen to preside over 
such a body as the Constitutional Convention, indicates that the legal profession, with its con- 
servative traditions, no longer dominates Ohio as it formerly did. The lawyers are in a minority 
of the present convention. (For other convention portraits see page 270, and for a detailed 
article contributed by one of the delegates, see page 337.) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


Purties ‘* man from another country, 
and arriving here at the present time, 
teaders and reading our newspapers in 
order to find out political conditions, might 
well be puzzled. In other countries the lead- 
ership of parties, as a rule, is a definite thing. 
Parties have to be led by their responsible 
heads, in order to exist at all, under parlia- 
mentary forms of government, as in England, 
France, Canada, and many other lands. Our 
system is so different that it is not easy for 
the intelligent foreigner to understand it. 
In England party leadership is found in Par- 
liament. Mr. Asquith, with his associates, 
leads the Liberal party; and the ministers 
are at once the heads of the executive govern- 
ment and also the active exponents of party 
policy in the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords. For a long time Mr. Arthur 
Balfour has been the leader of the Unionist, 
or Conservative, party, whether in power or 
out of power. Lately, by agreement of the 
principal active members of the Unionist 
party, Mr. A. Bonar Law has taken the place 
from which Mr. Balfour retires on account of 
declining health. It is all very clear and 
definite; and any intelligent man going from 
another country to England can easily enough 
find out how British parties are organized and 
led and how they operate. 


oe But it is wholly different with us 
Republicans as in the United States. Parties do 
Organized not focus, either in particular 
men or in particular governmental agencies. 
The “Republican party,” for instance, is a 
term that means at least three different 
things. More usually, it means that great 
mass of voters throughout the country who 
have been in the habit of calling themselves 
Republicans and of voting for Republican 
candidates. In a very practical sense, the 
term “Republican party” means the men 


who get their living, directly or indirectly, 
from politics; or who, for one reason or an- 
other, give a good deal of their time and 
effort to party affairs, so that they may be 
called professional politicians as compared 
with their fellow citizens who are merely 
voters. They belong to one of the two great 


rival political guilds of the country. In an- 


other sense, the Republican party exists 
officially in those States that have laws regu- 
lating primary elections, and providing for 
the registration of voters as belonging to spe- 
cified parties. These laws, however, create 
State bodies, rather than national; so that 
the registered voters using the name “ Repub- 
lican” in Nebraska might have quite differ- 
ent political sentiments from those registered 
under the name “ Republican” in New York. 


As a national entity, the Repub- 

The National lican party has no central body 
and no organ of expression, ex- 

cepting its great convention of delegates, 
which meets once in four years. This con- 
vention adopts a platform and selects a candi- 
date for the Presidency and a candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency. A campaign committee 
is also selected, each State having its own 
member of that committee. The object of 
the national convention is to give the domi- 
nant sentiment of the party as a whole,— 
that is to say, the habitually Republican 
electorate,—a full opportunity to make its 
own platform and select the candidates of 
its choice. There is no such thing in this 
country as party headship or leadership, as 
understood in other countries. There has 
lately grown up in Washington the practice 
of alluding to the President of the United 
States as the head or leader of the party. 
But such a designation is at once novel and 
confusing. The leadership of a party must 
be a real thing, not ex officio. The Presi- 
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dency, when once attained, is an executive 
position, above parties, that ought to tax to 
the utmost all the powers of the man who 
occupies the place. Its duties are of such a 
sort that they cannot well be exercised in the 
spirit of mere party leadership. 


For example, the President has 
as his chief duty the selection of 
judges for the federal bench. If 
exercised by a party leader, in the spirit of 
partisanship, this power would result in a 
bench selected through motives less than the 
very highest. However much the present 
occupant of our highest office may like to be 
called the head. of a party, he has in point of 
fact been a President of the whole people, 
acting upon his own judgment regardless of 
party lines or bearings. In that sense he has 
much more nearly conformed to the spirit of 
his oath of office, and to the constitutional 
conception of the Presidency, than if he had 
acted in close association with one party or 
t!e other. He began with a non-partisan, or 
bi-partisan, cabinet, Mr. Knox and Mr. 
Meyer being the only two very prominent 
members of the Republican party in the en- 
tire group. In like manner Mr. Taft’s high- 
est court appointments were free from all 
trace of partisanship, his first appointment 
to the Supreme Court being that of Judge 
Lurton, a Southern Democrat, and his se- 
lection for the Chief Justiceship being that of 
a distinguished Southern Democrat who had 
for a long time been in active politics as a 
Democratic Senator from Louisiana. These 
appointments were admirable, but they were 
not those of a leader of the Republican party. 


President 
and 


Party 


mr. Taft's Lhe one public measure of his 
Non-Partisan administration that Mr. Taft 
Attitude made peculiarly his own, and 
upon which he staked his entire political for- 
tunes, was the Canadian reciprocity tariff bill, 
to pass which he called a special session of 
Congress against the opposition of every 
Republican member of both houses of Con- 
gress. Mr. Taft succeeded in carrying this 
measure through; but only by the votes of the 
Democrats, aided by a reluctant minority of 
the Republican members. This, surely, how- 
ever creditable, could not be called the work 
of a leader of the Republican party. The rail- 
road rate bill, as passed, seems to have been, 
in its vital aspects, the work of Senator Cum- 
mins and other so-called “insurgent’’ legis- 
lators, with the aid of many progressive 
Democrats. It cannot, therefore, be claimed 
as a great party measure achieved under the 
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leadership of the President and carried 
through by codperation with his fellow 
Republicans in the two houses of Congress. 
The Tariff Board, under which facts and 
statistics are usefully gathered, and which is 
claimed as a Taft measure, was wholly the 
creation of the insurgent Senators, led by 
Mr. Beveridge. It was put in the Senate 
bill with Mr. Aldrich’s final consent, but 
without aid from the White House or en- 
couragement from the “orthodox” party 
leaders. It was emasculated in conference 
committee by the House leaders and Senator 
Hale, being unsupported by the administra- 
tion. Thus, however great or small its pres- 
ent value, it could not with truth be listed as 
an orthodox Republican party achievement, 
brought about under the leadership of Mr. 
Taft as head of the party. 


parties nso far as the Republican party 
and had leadership at Washington in 
Reciprocity the early part of Mr. Taft’s ad- 
ministration, that leadership was vested in 
Speaker Cannon and Senator Aldrich. The 
Reciprocity bill was put through the House by 
a large body of Democratic votes, aided by 
insurgent Republicans under the lead of Mr. 
McCall of Massachusetts. This coalition, 
chiefly Democratic and directed from the 
White House, broke the Republican control 
of Congress and put Speaker Cannon and his 
party in a minority position. Inasmuch as 
this Reciprocity measure is the only con- 
spicuous one in which Mr. Taft has asserted 
leadership,—using all the power of executive 
influence to carry it through Congress,—it is 
worth while to remember that it was not 
accepted as a Republican measure, whether 
in the closing session of the Sixty-first Con- 
gress or in the extra session, last year, of the 
Sixty-second Congress. For in both cases it 
went through the House as a Democratic 
measure. But, while it is the duty of the 
President not to perform his executive func- 
tions in a partisan spirit, it is usual for a 
President to make his legislative suggestions 
in general harmony with the party which 
elected him and whose convictions he is 
supposed to share. 


The legislative duties of a Presi- 
dent are comprised in his com- 
munications made to Congress in 
his messages, and to his acceptance or rejec- 
tion of bills which have passed both houses 
and have come to him for his signature. When 
a great party adopts a platform in national 
convention, chooses a Presidential candidate, 


Giving Effect 
to Party 
Policies 
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and in the following November elects not 
only its President but also a large majority 
of the members of Congress, it is expected 
that certain principles set forth in the plat- 
form will not only guide Congress but will 
also have the active and passive support of 
the Chief Executive. The Republican plat- 
form, upon which Mr. Taft was elected and 
upon which the Sixty-first Congress had a 
large Republican majority, promised to give 
the country a real revision of the tariff. There 
was not the slightest doubt as to what the 
country understood by that promise. The 
Payne-Aldrich tariff did not in any sense 
meet the country’s reasonable expectation. 
In his inaugural address, Mr. Taft said that 
the Republican platform had promised to 
revise the tariff to the point where there 
would remain protective duties “equal to the 
difference between the cost of production 
abroad and the cost of production here.” 


It was supposed that when he 
sent in his message to the extra 
session, on March 15, he would 
elaborate this doctrine and make it clear, in 
a concrete way, that he would not be satisfied 
with any measure that did not, in some 
reasonable spirit, attempt to carry out this 
plain principle. The message of March 15, 
however, contained nothing except an allu- 
sion to the inaugural address. The Payne- 
Aldrich tariff was log-rolled through Congress 
by special interests in such a way ‘that, as 
respects the average rate of duties, we came 
out just where we went in. There were 
various changes of detail here and there; but 
the tariff wall, viewed in perspective, was of 
exactly the same height as before. Measured 
by the most accurate tests that experts could 
apply, this tariff wall was, indeed, a very 
little higher rather than a very little lower. 
But this difference meant only a slight per- 
centage. A group of able and consistent Re- 
publican Senators made a sturdy fight to have 
the schedules revised in accordance with the 
Republican platform, and also in accordance 
with Mr. Taft’s own campaign speeches and 
his inaugural address. It is reasonable to 
believe that if Mr. Taft had tried one-tenth 
as hard to secure real tariff revision in the 
special session of 1909 as he tried to force 
his Canadian tariff bill through the special 
session of 1911, there would have resulted a 
measure that must have been acceptable to 
the country. The public was reasonable 
in its demands. The principle was capable 
of some practical recognition. The Payne- 
Aldrich bill wholly ignored it. 


Revising 
the Tariff 
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The Canadian bill was an after- 
thought, had not been proposed in 
the Republican platform, and was 
stoutly opposed by a majority of the Repub- 
lican Congressmen. General tariff revision, 
on the other hand, was a party pledge, was 
demanded by the sentiment of both great 
parties alike, and would have been accepted 
by Congress. A real revision of the tariff in 
1909 would have taken the tariff question out 
of politics for some years to come, would have 
spared the Republicans their crushing de- 
feat in 1910, would have led to a wise national 
control of great business corporations, and 
would further have pavéd the way for Repub- 
lican victory in 1912. Yet such, apparently, 
were Mr. Taft’s political and personal preoc- 
cupations, during the strenuous weeks of 
tariff revision in the spring of 1909, that his 
one great opportunity to act as the voice of 
the country and the leader of his party was 
thrown away. The tariff-making secured his 
attention only in the final stages, when in con- 
ference committee there was deadlock over 
the treatment of lumber and several items on 
the free list. The great textile schedules had 
gone virtually unrevised, and so had most of 
the other parts of the elaborate measure. 


A Lost 
Opportunity 


“The Wrong LHe President, however, signed 

Thing at the the bill and then went out on the 

Right Time” stump and proclaimed it not only 
as a substantial fulfilment of the party’s 
promises, but as the best tariff the country 
had ever enacted. And now, in 1912, the 
distressed and disturbed business interests of 
this country must again go into a quadrennial 
political campaign, with the tariff question 
unsettled and under agitation. The Repub- 
licans of the country showed their dissatisfac- ° 
tion, at the first opportunity, by electing a 
Democratic Congress in 1910. If ever a 
party had a clear call to revise the tariff, it 
was the Democrats when the present Con- 
gress effected its organization, with Champ 
Clark as Speaker and Oscar Underwood as 
chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. The series of tariff bills prepared by the 
Democrats went through the House by a 
majority of 2 to 1. They made their way 
through the Republican Senate with a clear 
and substantial majority. Those trained in 
the study of the currents of public opinion in 
the United States knew that the country 
thought very well of these tariff bills, and 
desired to have them placed upon the statute 
books. Mr. Taft, however, vetoed them all. 
The best public opinion in both great parties 
had disapproved of his course in connection 
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with the Payne-Aldrich bill. And public 
opinion again unquestionably disapproved of 
his attitude toward the Underwood measures. 
He had approved where he ought to have 
vetoed; and he had vetoed where he ought 
to have approved. 


What a Presi. FOr the Payne-Aldrich bill, though 
dent Could nominally a Republican measure, 
Have Done J : 

was not in any true sense a 
party affair. Behind the scenes it was 
shaped up quite as much by Democrats 
as by Republicans. It was a measure cre- 
ated by the log-rolling of localities and of 
special-interest lobbies. Some of the locali- 
ties having products to care for were Demo- 
cratic, and some were Republican. As for 
the special interests, they were manufactur- 
ing and commercial and agricultural, and of 
course non-partisan. Individual Congress- 
men. were compelled to work for their own 
localities, and could only do so by coéperating 
with other localities. The only official so 
placed that he could have proclaimed and en- 
forced the general principle of tariff revision, 
was the President. Republicans and Demo- 
crats in Congress would have acquiesced, if 
the principle had been plainly laid down, and 
if the veto had awaited the disregard of the 
country’s demands and expectations. -Yet 
Mr. Taft not only declared the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff to be satisfactory, but subse- 
quently he used the prestige, patronage, and 
power of his great office in an endeavor to 
drive out of the party those faithful and con- 
sistent Republican Senators, like Dolliver 
of Iowa, who had worked for revision. 


Persecuting DOlliver had been stumping for 
the Party's the Republican party since he 
Faithful was twenty-one years old, and 
at Mr. Taft’s own request he was one of 
the two men who had borne the brunt of the 
heaviest campaigning for Mr. Taft’s election 
in 1908. These Senators had in no way op- 
posed themselves to the President, nor had 
they criticized him for signing the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. They had merely felt it their 
duty to vote against the measure on its final 
passage. Yet these Senators were stigma- 
tized as not fit to remain in the Republican 
party; were openly read out of the fellowship 
by the President and his Cabinet; were made 
non persona grata as respects their relations 
to ordinary appointments in their States; 
were singled out for attack and for defeat in 
their plans for reélection to the Senate. This 
is a plain statement,—made by way of simple 
reminder,—of a few of the more obvious facts 
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in our recent political history. It would 
seem as if facts of this kind were too easily 
forgotten in the hotbed atmosphere of politi- 
cal intrigue breathed in Washington and in 
Wall Street. But evidently they are remem- 
bered by several millions of inconspicuous, 
but determined voters, all the way from Maine 
and New Hampshire to the great States of the 
Pacific Coast. These are important matters, 
but they are only a few of the things that 
have happened in the last three years, 
by reason of which the present turmoil in 
the Republican party is easy to under- 
stand where one remembers, and hard to 
understand where one forgets. 


It is plain, then, that the Re- 
publican party, as such, is with- 
out concerted action or accepted 
leadership in official circles at Washington. 
The administration managers in the Senate 
are Mr. Smoot, of Utah, and Mr. Penrose, of 
Pennsylvania. But Mr. Penrose has never 
pretended to be an exponent of the aims and 
ideals of the national Republican party. It 
is regarded as an alliance for mutual benefit. 
Mr. Penrose relies upon Mr. Taft to support 
his control of the Republican situation in 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Taft, in return, relies 
upon Mr. Penrose’s assurance of a solid 
Pennsylvania delegation to the convention at 
Chicago. The Senate is a Republican body, 
and the House is Democratic. It is a curi- 
ous fact that the Republican Senators who, 
this winter, have been making national 
opinion are, quite largely, members of the 
group that Mr. Taft is still trying to read out 
of the Republican party. Senators Cum- 
mins, Clapp, La Follette, and others have 
been working assiduously in the endeavor to 
help the country solve the question of the 
national regulation and control of “trusts.” 
Senator Bourne has been working day and 
night, as chairman of the Post-Office Com- 
mittee, to bring the plan of a parcels post into 
some practical shape. He has given the 
matter weeks of consideration where others 
have given it minutes. Those very steps in 
tariff reform to which Mr. Taft is now com- 
mitted, have resulted from the work done in 
the tariff session of 1909 by Dolliver, Cum- 
mins, Bristow, Beveridge, and others who 
stood for rational revision. The problems 
that concern the public domain are being 
worked out by industrious, strong Senators 
like Nelson of Minnesota. The movement 
for direct election of Senators, which has 
been supported by Republican Legislatures 
throughout the country, has been led by 


As Things 
Stand in 
Washington 
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HON. JONATHAN BOURNE, OF OREGON, CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON POST 
OFFICES AND POST ROADS 


(Senator Bourne is perhaps the most conspicuous advocate of the direct action of the people in political affairs. 
Republican he is chairman of the great Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
working intensely to give practical form to a real project of Parcels Post. 


Asa 
He has during recent weeks been 
Although one of the foremost in the group char- 


acterized by President Taft as ‘“‘neurotics and emotionalists,"’ Senator Bourne is in point of fact a constructive legislator and 
a political thinker whose analysis of our present conditions cannot be met by epithets or by allusions to ‘‘ Jonathan Bourne's 
salvation army,’’—this being a favorite phrase under which the Taft leaders at Washington have been taught to group the 


progressive Senators and their friends) 


Senator Borah, of Idaho. In many matters 
requiring especial training as respects trea- 
ties, foreign relations, insular dependencies, 
and the like, the Senate has had the un- 
equalled knowledge and ability of Senator 
Root, of New York, for a chief reliance. 
However Mr. Root might be classed by men 
drawing a line between progressives and re- 
actionaries, he is in point of fact one of the 
most creative and progressive minds that has 
served the Republican party and the country 
in all its history. 


The real distinction at the present 
time in the Republican party is 
not so much between “progres- 
sives” and “conservatives” as between a 
coalition of selfish interests on one hand and 
the consistent Republican sentiment of the 
country on the other hand. The future of 
the Republican party must depend upon 


The Real 
Party 
Cleavage 


what will happen in the national convention 
next June. It is not a party seriously divided 


within itself. Nor is it a party that cannot 
easily be harmonized. The great mass of the 
party is for the country and the welfare of all 
the people. But the machinery of the party 
has to a great extent come under the control 
of self-seekers and special interests. The 
party does not lack intelligence, and its best 
thinking is done, not by those holding the 
high political offices, but by the rank and file 
who have time to think and are free from the 
bias of personal ambition and the restraints 
imposed by political bargain and trade. 
There has never been a period in the party’s 
history when it was so necessary for its salva- 
tion that its private members should assert 
themselves, control their own convention, 
repudiate machine bargains, make a simple, 
honest platform, and nominate candidates in 
response to such demand as the party may 
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MR. CHARLES D. HILLES, SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT 
(Who has been exclusively engaged in pre-convention 
political work, chiefly as respects the South) 


have indicated by the middle of June. It is 
complained that the movement for control of 
the Chicago convention rests unduly upon 
the selection by federal office-holders of the 
delegates from Southern States that will cast 
no Republican electoral votes in November. 
If the administration were not reckoning 
upon its control of delegates from Alaska, 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii, and those 
Southern States that are always solidly 
Democratic,—so the Progressives declare,— 
it would have no assurance upon which to 
base its arrangements with local machines 
and organizations, like the New York County 
Committee and the Penrose following in 
Pennsylvania. The anti-Taft Republicans 
have been sharply criticizing the methods 
used to get “snap judgment” and secure 
delegates many months in advance of the 
convention. The Republican party is gen- 
erous, and it can forgive many mistakes. 
But, these critics declare, the party does not 
like to be. sandbagged, and it resents snap 
conventions and cut-and-dried schemes that 
disregard the will of the voters. The 
eighteen or twenty delegates elected in early 
February were all of this sort. 


“poping and At least it can be said that the 
- Tying” the Taft movement has made not the 

gares slightest pretense of being based 
upon public sentiment. Its own political and 
newspaper supporters have furnished the 
facts upon which the anti-Taft people base 
their criticisms. The foremost Eastern news- 
paper supporting Mr. Taft is the New York 
Times; and its Washington correspondent 
has written wholly from that standpoint in 
his daily specials. It is’significant, therefore, 
that-the Times of February 15 should*have 
made the following statement: 


And while the battle of the claimants now goes 


~ on merrily, the Taft forces expect to rope and tie 


the delegates from the Southern States. In ac- 
cordance with the plans on which they have been 
working for some time, practically all the Southern 
conventions are to be held before the end of next 
month. If there is any ground swell for Roosevelt 
working about the country, the Taft managers mean 
to have their Southern delegates thoroughly fast- 
ened before it can get time to exert its influence 
on them. 


This statement, of course, is as true as it is 
brutally frank. When these “roped” and 
“tied” bunches of delegates appear in the 
Chicago convention, it is a question whether 
their service may not chiefly be that of a 
warning against the methods that must be 
reformed if the party is to hold the confidence 
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MR. TAFT SEEMS TO BE ~~ HOGGING 
DELEGATES 


PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT: “ Come, Theodore, or it will 
soon be too late.” 


From the Globe (New York) 


THE SOUTHERN 
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and respect of the country. They may prove to 
be an“ exhibit,” rather than a conquering force. 
It may be their last quadrennial appearance. 


Some of the ‘“‘stand-pat”’ leaders 
have said that, since Democratic 
victory seemed almost certain, it 
might be best to let the brunt of defeat be 
borne by the chief authors of the Republican 
party’s misfortunes. But the rank and file 
of the Republican party evidently do not take 
that view. They would like a chance to 
make the party’s platform and name its can- 
didates this year. That is why they are 
everywhere seeking an opportunity to express 
themselves: through State primaries, or to 
elect delegates to the national convention by 
direct vote. In the absence of such oppor- 
tunities, they are resorting to straw votes and 
post-card ballots in every part of the country, 
in order to show their preferences. The 
marked feature of these popular tests is the 
opposition to Mr. Taft’s selection for a second 
term. The Republican party elected Mr. 
Taft for four years, and it is new doctrine to 
say that one term carries with it the presump- 
tion of another. There would be no point in 


Popular 
Opinion 
Everywhere 


having a Presidential convention this year if, 


as some of Mr. Taft’s supporters are saying, it 
would be “unfair” for the party not to yield 
to Mr. Taft’s demands for a renomination. 
Such were the conditions this year that all 
elements in the Republican party should have 
agreed in favor of leaving everything to be 
settled by an uninstructed, untrammeled 
national convention. No delegates in any 
State ought to have been chosen before April 


or May. Trying to force the situation ar-. 


gues weakness and alarm. The scheme of 
snap conventions in the Southern States, 
arranged by federal office-holders, to appoint 
delegates in February to a convention that is 
not to meet until after the middle of June, 
lends no real strength to the Administration. 
If the Administration had renounced all such 
methods, it would have won confidence. Its 
present methods are causing it to lose far 
more than it can possibly gain. 


It may be that the bargains and 
arrangements long ago made will 
give firm control of the Chicago 
convention. Again and again, in the past 
three months,—scores of times, indeed,— 
announcements have gone straight from the 
White House to the effect that Mr. Taft 
would have all the delegates to the conven- 
tion excepting a certain specified minority of 
pitiable dimensions. It is true no delegates 


How the 
Revolt 
Was Provoked 
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SENATOR REED SMOOT, OF UTAH 
(One of the twelve apostles of the Mormon Church, and Mr, 
Taft's most active representative in Congress) 

had been chosen. The hundreds of alleged 
Taft delegates were carelessly appropriated 
as if they were so many turnips in half a 
hundred baskets. It was not for a moment 
considered that the delegates would have 
anything to say about it. They had all been 
delivered, unnamed but in numbered bunches, 
many months in advance, in pursuance of 
bargains and arrangements made with office- 
holding cliques and State and local machines. 
It happens, however, that there is a spirit 
abroad in the land which hates this sort of 
thing. Everywhere, in order to upset bar- 
gains so carefully signed, sealed, and ratified, 
the Republican masses began to clamor for 
Presidential primaries. When the National 
Committee met at Washington in December, 
it was requested to lend its encouragement to 
a movement by means of which the Republi- 
can voters could express their Presidential 
preference and could make sure of choosing 
their own delegates to the convention, instead 
of having their delegates imposed upon them. 
But the National Committee was not sitting 
in Washington merely for the benefit of the 
Republican voters. It was taking its or- 
ders from other sources. The inevitable, of 
course, happened at once. Every kind of 
effort, formal and informal, began to be made 
to ascertain the will of the voters. 
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“ Progressives” The progressive movement devel- 
ae oped new strength in the Middle 
1é. 


West and on the Pacific Coast, as 
a protest against an alleged combination of 
organized politics and financial interests, 
which had undertaken to hold the national 
convention in its own way without consulting 
the public. The Progressives, to a consider- 
able extent, rallied around Senator La Fol- 
lette of Wisconsin as a candidate, not chiefly 
because. of their personal attitude toward 
Mr. La Follette, but because of his courage 
and vigor in asserting himself against bad 
tendencies, and his long record as a man of 
reforming and democratic principles. If a 
higher wisdom and a broader judgment had 
been directing the efforts on behalf of Mr. 
Taft’s renomination, there would probably 
have been a change of tactics. A wiser course 
would have favored uninstructed delegations, 
and a convention of strong Republicans who 
would find their candidate after they had 
begun to ballot at Chicago. But the an- 
nouncement went forth from the White 
House that the President, with his official 
vantage point, was determined to fight the 
other candidates and if possible force his own 
nomination. It was plain that a nomination 
wrested in this fashion from an unwilling 
party might mean defeat in November. 


In the States which had not gone 
over to the Democratic party in 
I910, every test and post-card 
ballot that was taken among Republican voters 
showed a surprising anti-Taft sentiment. 
The strength of this feeling went beyond the 
anticipations of the most sanguine of those 
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Straw | 
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LET MBRISE TO REMARK. MR. 
PRESIDENT, THAT PENNSYLVANIA 
WILL GIVE YOU A SOLID yer ie 
SENTIMENT POR. YOU 1S GROW 
STRONGER. EVERY DAY! 











ENCOURAGING TO THE PRESIDENT 
PENROSE (TO TAFT): ‘‘Let me rise to remark, Mr. President, 
that Pennsylvania will give you a solid delegation. Sentiment 
for you is growing stronger every day.” 
TAFT (TO PENROSE): ‘‘I knew that you and Hitchcock 
would be loyal.” . 
From the North American (Philadelphia) 
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WHIP BEHIND, FELLOWS! 
From the Journal (Portland, Ore.) 


supporting the progressive movement. Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
California, Oregon, and Washington were un- 
questionably anti-Taft in so far as the senti-+ 
ment of the Republican voters could be ascer- 
tained. In. Mr. Taft’s own State of Ohio 
there was reported to be a preponderating 
sentiment in favor of some other candidate; 
and the same thing was disclosed of Indiana 
and Illinois. At the very moment when Mr. 
Penrose was at Pittsburgh telephoning Mr. 
Taft that the solid Pennsylvania delegation 
was assured, the post-card ballot of Pitts- 
burgh stood about ro to 1 against Mr. Taft. 
Whether or not the hasty action of the New 
York County Committee represented metro- 
politan sentiment, it was unquestionably true 
that the great Republican half of the State of 
New York, lying north and west of Manhat- 
tan, was strongly anti-Taft. But although 
Senator La Follette was widely respected for 
his courage and his record of achievements, 
he was not, by common Republican consent, 
regarded as the man for the emergency. 


Senator While strong in several of the 
Cummins Western States outside of Wis- 

« Candidate consin, Mr. La Follette lacked 
strength in the neighboring States of Michi- 
gan, Iowa, and Minnesota. Iowa Republi- 
cans in general were progressive, and they 
were willing to send a delegation to present 
the name of a candidate of their own, Sena- 
tor Cummins. After due consideration, Mr. 
Cummins consented to be a candidate and 
made announcement of the fact on January 
20. He did not for a moment permit himself 
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velt as against Taft. In spite of Beveridge’s 
refusal to be voted for, there was so large a 
list for him as to show that he would easily 
have distanced Taft in Indiana. While the 
ballot of the Minneapolis Journal did not give 
Roosevelt so overwhelming a lead, he was 
nevertheless far ahead of all other candidates, 
and La Follette was decidedly ahead of Taft. 
Indications, in so far as they could be discov- 
ered, in New York State were in like manner 
for Roosevelt as against Taft. The inquiries 
conducted by the New York Press showed not 
only that Roosevelt’s strength was greater 
than Taft’s, but that a dangerously large per- 
centage of Republicans would not vote for 
Taft even if nominated. 


la Follette Meanwhile, Senator La Follette’s 
gonthe, aggressive work as a candidate 
came to a sudden ending on the 
2d of February, by reason of a physical and 
nervous breakdown due to long-protracted 
overwork. While there was reason to believe 
that Wisconsin would in any case send a 
La Follette delegation to Chicago, and that 
there would be other La Follette delegates. 
it was clear enough that the Progressives 
would for the most part join with the un- 
official Republican masses in supporting 
Mr. Roosevelt. 











% A movement in Chicago of a 
Photograph by Moflett, Chicago Ae “Drafting” purely patriotic sort led to the -p 
ALEXANDER H. REVELL, OF CHICAGO of Roosevelt Se n eRe 
(Mr. Revell, with a large number of associates, last month organization of a National Roose- 
formed a National Roosevelt Committee with headquarters at velt Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Chicago, and in his capacity as chairman of this committee )fr, Alexander H. Revell, a well-known busi- 
Mr. Revell has been coéperating with Progressive Republi- aan” ; 
cans and Roosevelt supporters throughout the country) ness man. Meanwhile, several Republican 
governors had declared themselves for Roose- 
to be diverted from his Senatorial duties, and velt, and they finally came together and 
his candidacy came about in a most creditable united in a letter asking him to accept the 
fashion. Under normal conditions a dozen call if the party should so decide. The letter 
names might similarly have been brought for- was signed by Governor Carey of Wyoming, 
ward for presentation to the convention. Governor Stubbs of Kansas, Governor Os- 
born of Michigan, Governor Hadley of Mis- 
i But conditions were far from souri, Governor Aldrich of Nebraska, Gov- 
emand ps Pl e 
for being normal. Republican offi- ernor Bass of New Hampshire, Governor 
Roosevelt cialdom had set out, so to speak, Glasscock of West Virginia, and Governor 
to.fight the non-official Republican party for Vessey of South Dakota. Mr. Roosevelt had 
control of the convention. Under the cir-» made it plain to many callers and correspond- 
cumstances, there had to be an early agree- ents that, while he would not be a candidate 
ment among large masses of voters upon a P the sense of seeking a nomination, he would 
people’s candidate. The post-card ballots’ not be likely-to refuse a nomination if the 
everywhere showed a surprising demand for party should of its own accord call upon him 
Colonel Roosevelt. The great post-card vote to accept. The situation created by Mr. 
carried on by the Kansas City Star had up La Follette’s illness and by the letter of these 
to February 1o shown 74,702 for Roosevelt, governors seemed to make it imperative upon 
85090 for La Follette, and only 8513 for Taft. Mr. Roosevelt to give an answer that would 
The Indianapolis Star showed that Indiana unmistakably and openly present his atti- 
Republicans were 3 to 1 in favor of Roose- tude to the whole country. There was the 
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GOV. ALDRICH OF NEBRASKA 


more reason for this in the fact that his posi- 
tion was being constantly and studiously mis- 
represented for the sake of confusing the 
Republican voters. Mr. Roosevelt had ac- 
cepted an invitation to address the Ohio 
Constitutional Convention on Wednesday, 
February 21, and he did not deem it best that 
his answer to the governors should be made 
public until after that address had been de- 





GOV. JOHNSON OF CALIFORNIA 





“GOV. STUBBS OF KANSAS 
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GOV. HADLEY OF MISSOURI 


GOV. OSBORN OF MICHIGAN 


livered. The Ohio convention is a non- 
partisan body, and Mr. Roosevelt, in present- 
ing his views before it, did not wish to be 
regarded as in the rdle of a political candidate. 
His reply to the governors, as prepared to 
be made public after his return to New York 
from Ohio, was brief but definite. It made 
plain his unwillingness to be a candidate in 
the sense of seeking the office, but it removed 
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GOV. BASS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE SIX GOVERNORS ON THIS PAGE, AND THE THREE ON THE FACING PAGE, HAD 

PROMINENTLY IDENTIFIED THEMSELVES WITH THE MOVEMENT FOR MR. ROOSEVELT'S 

NOMINATION AND WERE UNITED IN THE FORMAL REQUEST TO HIM TO GIVE ASSUR- 
ANCE THAT HE WOULD ACCEPT IF CHOSEN AT CHICAGO 
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all doubt of his intention to accept the nomi- Under certain circumstances he would favor 
nation if conferred upon him by the conven- the recall of judges, but not under all con- 
tion. The result of the letter was to give ditions. But even where he would not 
assurance to those who wished to make him recall the judge himself, he thinks it might be 
their candidate that he would not render their possible to apply the principle of the recall 
efforts futile at the last moment by declining. 








Mr. Roosevelt's WE Present, in another part of 
“Charter of this number of the REVIEW, an 
Democracy” excellent article on the Ohio Con- 

stitutional Convention, from the pen of one 

of its ablest members, Prof. Henry W. Elson, 
who is a recognized authority in the field of 

American history and politics. The conven- 

tion is made up of men of a highly progressive 

and intelligent quality. It is facing practical 
and fundamental issues with directness and 
courage. Mr. Roosevelt’s speech of Febru- 
ary 21 was addressed to this able body as 
upon a high plane of reasoning. Holding.the 
doctrine that constitutions are not meant to 
limit or thwart the power of the people to 
govern themselves, Mr. Roosevelt advocated 

a plan by which, in the last resort, the people 

could put their own construction upon the 

meaning of any controverted provision in the 
organic law. Among the principles of a prac- 

tical sort advocated by Mr. Roosevelt, a 

prominent place is given to the short ballot. 

This means fewer elective officers and a more 

intelligent selection of those few. “ Direct{ 

nominations by the people, including therein 
direct primaries to elect delegates to the 
national nominating convention,” were ad- 
vocated in the speech. Another practical 
point was the election of United States Sena- 
tors by direct vote. The initiative and refer4 
endum were strongly indorsed, with a dis- SS 
cussion of the oe ‘in which these devices “Recalls "— It was inevitable that Mr. Roose- 


and, again, velt’s address should have aro 
ought to be used. Mr. Roosevelt was doubt-  “Recaiis/ . . — 
great discussion, and led to at- 


ful as to the necessity for the recall where ‘aut hi epee tae i 
executive officers are elected for short periods. — ee yo — Wem oo subvert 
our institutions. Asa matter of fact, nothing 
that the Progressives are proposing would 
even remotely affect any of the fundamental 
safeguards of a constitutional system in- 
tended to secure the people’s control. over 
their own government. Not a word of Mr. 
Taft’s argument against recalling judges 
could not be used, with equal effect, in an 
argument against the prevailing system of 
nominating and electing judges, and of deal- 
ing with the question of their reélection. Why 
should the appointment or recall of judges 
by vote of the people be any more dangerous 
than their appointment—and virtual recall— 
by a political executive who is seeking popu- 
apr on OSC POET Sg lar favor for his own reélection? For exam- 
= gee gcc gitinn ple, a famous and excellent jurist, Judge 


GOVERNOR VESSEY OF SOUTH DAKOTA, AND im : 
GOVERNOR CAREY OF WYOMING Hook of Kansas, had been virtually selected 























GOVERNOR GLASSCOCK OF VIRGINIA 
(A so-called ‘‘Roosevelt Governor”’) 


to a bad decision made by the judge. He 
illustrates this by discussing several unfortu- 
\nate decisions made by lower courts as re- 
spects workmen’s compensation and the 
conditions of labor. 









































E. L. Lampson S. E. Bowdle H. Dr Peck E. W. Doty 
(Good Roads) (Liquor Traffic) (Judiciary) (Taxation) 





Judge Norris Dennis Dwyer Prof. G. H. Colton Dr. S. D. Fess 
(Public Works) (Schedule) (Phraseology) (Vice-President) 
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G. W. Miller Stephen S. Stillwell J. A. Okey W. S. Harris 
(Agriculture) (Labor) (County and Township) (Legislative) 























Prof. G. W. Knight Prof. H. W. Elson H. M. Brown W. B. Kilpatrick 
(State University) (See page 337) (Prominent. delegate) (Equal Suffrage) 











CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES AND OTHER PROMINENT MEMBERS OF THE OHIO CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION. (SEE FRONTISPIECE AND PAGE 337) 
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by Mr. Taft for the vacancy on the Supreme 
bench. Day after day the newspapers an- 
nounced, upon unquestioned authority, that 
the President had decided to send Judge 
Hook’s name in to the Senate. But there 
came to Mr. Taft the complaint that Judge 
Hook had failed to dissent from an opinion 
sustaining the Oklahoma law that permits 
railroads to provide separate Pullman cars 
for the white and colored races. Judge 
Hook’s views in that case may have been 
erroneous; but his general record as a judge 
has been of the very highest. Protests from 
negro voters were made to Mr. Taft on 
account of this decision. It was announced 
that Mr. Taft had accordingly decided not 
to appoint Judge Hook. What Mr. Taft 
calls the “‘momentary passions of a people”’ 
are not more likely to do harm to a splendid 
judge like Hook of Kansas than are the mo- 
mentary political exigencies of a Presidential 
candidate. If Judge Hook’s “Jim Crow” 
decision is wrong, the Supreme Court can 
readily reverse it. But Mr. Taft is applying 
his recall, not to the decision but to the judge 
himself. It is not likely that the plain people 
would deal with such a situation.in a spirit so 
timid or vacillating. Doubtless Judge Hook 
would prefer to take his chances with the 
verdict of the voters of Kansas. 


“Taft Fires Lhe President on Lincoln’s Birth- 
on His day made an address in New 
Opponents” York which had been much 
heralded in advance as one that’ would play 
‘an important part in Mr. Taft’s campaign for 
renomination. The foremost of the New 
York newspapers advocating his cause pub- 
lished the speech under the headline, ‘Taft 
Fires on His Opponents.” The first half of 
the speech was an attack upon the Progres- 
sive Republicans, and the second half was an 
attack upon the Democrats who now control 
the House of Representatives. The Progres- 
sives are characterized as “seeking to pull 
down those things which have been regarded 
as the pillars of the temple of freedom and 
representative government, and to recon- 
struct our whole society on some new prin- 
ciple not definitely formulated, and with no 
intelligent or intelligible forecast of the exact 
constitutional and statutory results to be at- 
tained.”’ Mr. Taft’s objection to direct action 
by the people even includes “the selection 
of candidates.” He characterizes the people 
themselves as being “necessarily indifferently 
informed’’; and, referring to the advocates of 
direct popular government, he declares that 
“such extremists would hurry us into a con- 

















PRESIDENT TAFT, AS HE APPEARED ON LINCOLN’S 
BIRTHDAY WHEN HE VISITED NEW YORK 


dition which would find no parallel except in 
the French Revolution.”’ He goes on to say 
that “such extremists are not progressives; 
they are political emotionalists or neurotics.” 
He seems to regard any discussion of the 
position of the judiciary as a profane meddling 
with sacred things. He refers to the judges 
as “the high priests who administer jus- 
tice.” His discussion of the Democratic 
party is rather contemptuous in its tone, his 
idea being that the voters were merely giving 
the Republicans a mild and playful reprimand 
in 1910, in order that the Grand Old Party 
might be in fine condition for an overwhelm- 
ing victory in 1912. This might answer very 
well for a bit of Mr. Taft’s famous persiflage 
in an offhand dinner speech; but it is hardly 
serious enough for the thoughtful considera- 
tion of a country that is in dead earnest this 
year. For all the party’s traditional proclivi- 
ties in the direction of blundering, the Demo- 
cratic management at Washington has been 
much more compact and efficient, during the 
past year, than has the Republican. As for 
the progressive wing of the Republican party, 
it might be charitable to suggest that Mr. 
Taft has been too busy fighting it to under- 
stand it. It seems to be in very vigorous 
condition, and to know somewhat definitely 
what it is trying to do. 


rafts For many weeks the Taft cam- 
Campaign paign management was in the 
Management }onds of Mr. Charles D. Hilles, 
Secretary to the President, who had disclosed 
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remarkable ability as a practical politician. 
Early in February, however, it was decided 
to open a campaign headquarters outside of 
the White House, and Congressman William 
B. McKinley, of Illinois, was put in charge. 
Mr. McKinley was already chairman of the 
Republican Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee, which place he still retained. The ob- 
ject of the Congressional committee is to render 
assistance in the election of a Republican 
Congress. It is an unusual thing that the 
head of a general committee, belonging to the 
whole party, should at the same time take 
upon himself the private campaign of one 
candidate for the Presidency as against the 
other candidates. But this is an abnor- 
mal political year, and unusual things are 
to be expected. 


As respects the Democratic out- 
look for candidates, it would be 
idle to deny that the most wide- 
spread. and spontaneous Democratic senti- 
ment is for Governor Woodrow Wilson of 


Wilson asa 
Democratic 
Favorite 
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New Jersey. There are parts of the country 
where the demand for Bryan is large enough 
to show him as remaining the popular idol of 
the Democratic masses; and there can be no 
doubt of the strong position Governor Har- 
mon of Ohio holds in the confidence of well- 
informed Democrats. Speaker Clark and 
Mr. Underwood grow more prominent, rather 
than less, as possible nominees of the Balti- 
more convention. But Governor Wilson has 
somehow caught the fancy of the young men 
of the Democratic party, and of political 
idealists in all parties. He is fortunate, more- 
over, in the capable and leading men who are 
openly supporting him in all parts of the 
country. Governor Wilson has a campaign 
manager of great enthusiasm in Mr. William 
F. McCombs, who is a Princeton graduate 
and a young lawyer of New York City. The 
money used in the Wilson campaign is said 
by Mr. McCombs to have been contributed 
mostly in small sums from people widely 
scattered. The sort of opposition encoun- 
tered by Governor Wilson was of course to 
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CONGRESSMAN W. B. McKINLEY, MANAGER OF THE SO-CALLED “NATIONAL TAFT 
BUREAU” AT WASHINGTON 


(Upon assuming charge, on February 14, Mr. McKinley issued a statement. 
He has written an unparalleled record of achievement and practical 
The business men, anxious for the continuance of prosperity, placing their confidence and reliance in President 
He is the only man who can carry New York and the doubtful States. 
renominated is a foregone conclusion—renominated on the first ballot, with plenty of votes to spare. 


proven himself the real progressive leader of the party. 
reforms. 
Taft, are upholding his hands. 


reélected we have not the slightest doubt”’) 


In this he declared: ‘‘President Taft has 


That he will be 
That he will be 
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have been expected and might well be re- 
garded as a tribute to his growing strength. 


Attacks 10 the series of attacks upon Wil- 

on son, the one that attracted most 
wilson newspaper notice was due to the 
changed attitude toward him of two promi- 
nent journalists. Mr. George Harvey, editor 
of Harper’s Weekly, had for several years been 
advocating the qualifications of Woodrow 
Wilson as a Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. More recently, Mr. Henry Wat- 
terson, the veteran editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, had also become an eloquent 
supporter of the New Jersey governor. » But 
Har per’s Weekly had suddenly ceased to men- 
tion Governor Wilson; and Mr. Watterson 
became involved in the attempt to make it 
appear that Mr. Wilson had failed in grateful 
appreciation of the efforts of Mr. Harvey. 
In due time it was plain to everybody that 
the intentions of each of these three gen- 
tlemen were quite unassailable. There had 
been some misunderstanding on the part of 
each. Plainly Mr. Watterson misunderstood 
a good deal more than did either of the other 
two. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Harvey would have 
managed better without the intervention of 
the “mutual friend.” Several years ago 
Governor Wilson wrote a popular history of 

















WILLIAM F. MCCOMBS 
(Managing the Wilson campaign) 

















WOODROW WILSON—(A FAVORITE PHOTOGRAPH) 


the United States in five volumes. In it he 
made some casual allusion to the rapid 
growth of immigration from Southern and 
Eastern Europe. A few sentences, taken 
away from the connecting text, have been 
used by newspaper opponents of Wilson in a 
studied plan to prejudice against him the 
voters of certain nationalities to whom he had 
referred. There is not the slightest reason to 
regard Governor Wilson’s views, either now or 
at any time in the past, as less generous to- 
ward foreign-born citizens of the United 
States than are those of any other man who 
might aspire to Presidential honors. The at- 
tempt to break a candidate down by unfair 
methods is not likely to count for very much 
in a country that is fond of fair play and that 
has well-diffused intelligence. 


Deities The Democratic bill revising the 
at iron and steel schedule of the 
Washington tariff passed the House, under 
the leadership of Mr. Underwood, by a vote 
of 210 to 109, on January 29. Debate was 
brief, the bill having been reported from the 
Ways and Means Committee on January 25. 
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PRESIDENT TAFT SIGNING THE PROCLAMATION WHICH COMPLETED THE ADMISSION 


OF ARIZONA AS A STATE ON 


Iron ore is made free in the measure, and the 
reduction in rates on iron and steel products 
are from 30 to 50 per cent. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance will hold long hearings on 
the bill, and its fate is uncertain. Twenty- 
one Republicans voted for it in the House, 
however, and it is quite possible that the 
progressive Republican Senators may sup- 
port it, in which case it would go to the 
President. Although Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
and Judge Gary, president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, had expressed 
themselves as not opposed to a reduction of 
the tariff on steel products, Mr. Schwab, of 
the Bethlehem Steel Works, declared before 
the Finance Committee that if the Under- 
wood bill should become a law his great in- 
dustry would have to be abandoned. The 
Underwood bill revising the chemical sche- 
dule will, in its turn, have passed the House 
on brief notice. A Wool bill and a Cotton 
bill, resembling those that Mr. Taft vetoed 
last year, will soon emerge from the Ways and 
Means Committee. The question of a 
“money trust” investigation was finally 
settled in the House by referring the matter 
to the regular Committee on Banking and 
Currency, under the chairmanship of Repre- 
sentative Pujo. Mr. Henry, of Texas, was 


FEBRUARY 14 


defeated in his attempt to have this inquiry 
made by a-special committee. The Senate 
has passed: the,.bill establishing a so-called 
Childrén’s Bureau’ in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. We shall give this 
subject further attention as it comes before 
the House. In general the course of legisla- 
tio has been slow, and work upon the ap- 
propriation bills has occupied the attention 
of various committees. The administration 
has been much stirred up by the proposal of 
the Democrats to omit the usual appropria- 
tion for two new battleships, and by a further 
proposal to reduce the size of the army. 


In Lawrence, Mass., one of the 
world’s great centers of the tex- 
tile industry, a strike has been on 
since early in January among the 25,000 oper- 
atives (chiefly people of foreign birth) in the 
woolen and cotton mills. The weekly wages 
of all the employees of these mills, including 
foremen, overseers, and office force, averaged 
only $6. It was when the companies under- 
took to reduce wages already below a living 
standard to a still lower point, in consequence 
of the enactment of a State law forbidding 
the employment of women and children more 
than fifty-four hours a week, that the opera- 
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PARADE OF THE STRIKING TEXTILE WORKERS AT LAWRENCE 


tives quit work and demanded a 15-per cent. 
increase upon the old scale. They also de- 
manded the abolition of the premium, or 
bonus, system. The calling out of the militia 
to preserve order in Lawrence and the arrest 
of strike leaders on charges of murder and 
violence may have diverted the public mind 
for the moment from the real questions that 
remain to be settled, after the smoke shall 
have cleared away. What, after all, is a liv- 
ing wage in Lawrence? There is work for a 
minimum wage commission in Massachu- 
setts. Of this the Review oF REvIEws will 
have something to say next month. In this 
number (page 322) is an article on the 
remarkable record of the Anthracite Con- 


ciliation Board, which has been at 
work for the "past nine years, as an out- 
come of President Roosevelt’s action 


after the coal strike of 1902. 


Last month indictments were 
found by the Federal Grand Jury, 
at Indianapolis, against fifty-four 
officers and members of labor unions charged 
with participation in a series of dynamite ex- 
plosions that have taken place in various 
parts of the country during the past six years, 
and have destroyed more than one hundred 


Dynamite 
Indictments 


lives and millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty. Within a few days the Government 
secured the arrest of forty-nine of these men, 
including Frank M. Ryan, president of the 
International Association of Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers, and other officials 
of that organization. The Department of 
Justice declared that no evidence had been 
secured against officials of the American 
Federation of Labor. This magazine has 
already commented at length on the crimes 
and offenses of which these men are accused. 
Mr. Clarence Darrow, counsel for the Mc- 
Namaras, has himself been indicted for 
bribery in the McNamara cases. 


The opening of Mr. H. M. Flag- 
er’s “over-sea railroad” to Key 
West, on January 22, brought 
Cuba several hours nearer to the United 
States and marked the completion of an 
engineering achievement wholly creditable to 
all who have been associated with the enter- 
prise. For many miles the “right-of-way” 
of this singular railroad lies over salt water, 
and at certain points on the line passengers 
on its trains are actually out of sight of land. 
These conditions raised obstacles to track- 
laying that might well have daunted the 


A Railroad 
Over 
Salt Water 
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MR. HENRY M. FLAGLER, WHO AT THE AGE OF EIGHTY- 
TWO COMPLETES THE LABOR OF YEARS IN UNIT- 
ING KEY WEST WITH THE MAINLAND BY RAIL 


spirits of any construction corps, however 
resourceful. To Mr. Flagler’s engineers has 
come the reward of success in the face of what 
at first seemed overwhelming odds. Steel 
and concrete have proved their loyal and 
efficient allies in the contest with the ele- 
ments. Even the marl-beds of the coral 
reefs along the Florida coast were made to 
yield a tribute of thousands of tons of cement, 
which went into the structure raised far 
above tide level to support the rails. While 
construction was in progress villages were 
built onislands toaccommodate the workmen. 


‘ Viaducts, carried on arches of 
Gigantic masonry varying in width from 
Undertaking Fifteen to fifty feet and built to 
endure for ages, constitute more than nine 
miles of this extension. One of these via- 
ducts is six and eight-tenths miles long. 
There are nearly twenty-five miles of earth 
and rock embankments, while pile trestles 
make up almost six miles of the structure. 
Altogether the Key West extension of the 
Florida East Coast Railway, from Home- 
stead, a point twenty-eight miles south of 
Miami, is 156 miles in length, and its approx- 
imate cost was $18,000,000. Those portions 
of the line that are not built over open water 
cross the numerous small keys, or islands, 
that are characteristic of the Florida coast 
line. Havana is brought within forty-eight 
hours of New York; Key West becomes a 
railroad terminus nearer to Panama than any 
other American port, and great possibilities 
for traffic are opened up. 



































ONE OF THE VIADUCTS OF THE KEY WEST OVER-SEA RAILROAD 
(The track is more than thirty feet above high tide) 














With the formal abdication, last 
month, of the Manchu dynasty, 
which has ruled China for three 
centuries, an end came to an empire nearly 
5000 years old. No other nation in history 
has maintained one form of government of 
any kind for such a period of time. The 
renunciation of the Manchus is, therefore, 
one of the most dramatic and impressive 
occurrences of human history. The imperial 
order was in possession of Yuan Shih-kai for 
a week or more before it was made public, on 
February 12th, the Premier being instructed 
not to give the documents out until sufficient 
military force had been collected at the capi- 
tal to protect the royal family. The “order”’ 
consisted of three edicts. The word “abdi- 
cation” was carefully omitted. It was sim- 
ply set forth that the Imperial family has 
decided to discontinue exercising govern- 
mental power, and that it will confine its fu- 
ture efforts entirely to spiritual matters. The 
full text of the first edict, which embodied the 
actual abdication, is interesting enough to 
reproduce in full. It follows: 


We, the Emperor of China, have respectfully 
received to-day the following edict from the hands 
of Her Majesty the Dowager-Empress: 

In consequence of the uprising of the Republican 
army, to which the people of the Provinces of 
China have responded, the Empire is seething like 
a boiling caldron, and the people are plunged in 
misery. 

Yuan Shih-kai was therefore commanded to dis- 
patch commissioners in order to confer with the 
Republicans with a view to the calling of a Na- 
tional Assembly to decide on the future form of 
government. Months have elapsed, and no settle- 
ment is now evident. 

The majority of the people are in favor of a 
republic. From the preference of the people’s 
hearts the will of Heaven is discernible. How could 
we oppose the desires of millions for the glory of one 
family? 

Therefore, the Dowager-Empress and the Em- 
peror hereby vest the sovereignty of the Chinese 
Empire in the people. 

Let Yuan Shih-kai organize to the full the powers 
of the Provisional Republican Government and con- 
fer with the Republicans as to the methods of 
union, assuring peace in the Empire and forming a 
great Republic with the union of Manchus, Chi- 
nese, Mongols, Mohammedans, and Tibetans. 

We, the Empress-Dowager and the Emperor, will 
thus be enabled to live in retirement, free from 
responsibilities and cares, and enjoying without 
interruption the nation’s courteous treatment. 


Exit the 
Manchu 


The second edict accepted the conditions 
arranged between the then Premier Yuan 
Shih-kai and the Republican leaders. The 
third directed the viceroys and governors all 
over the empire to continue to exercise their 
functions until they are relieved by the new 
régime. Thus has come to an end the rule of 
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YUAN SHIH-KAI, THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
(Elected by the National Assembly at Nanking last month) 


the little Pu-yi in the sixth year of his age, the 
fourth of his reign, and the two hundred and 
sixty-eighth of his dynasty. In this REviEw 
last month we printed an extended analysis 
of the situation in China showing the rela- 
tion of Yuan Shih-kai thereto. 


A great deal must yet be done be- 
fore a permanent, modern form of 
government can be completely 
worked out in China. But there would 
seem to be scarcely any limit to what can 
be done by men dominated by such genuine 
patriotism as the leaders of the Chinese 
revolution. Soon after the abdication of the 
Manchus, Dr. Sun Yat Sen resigned his 
office, and Yuan Shih-kai was elected Presi- 
dent of the new government by the National 
Assembly at Nanking. It was reported that 
Tang Shao-yi would be Premier, and that 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, General Li Yuan Heng, 
Dr. Wu Ting Fang and other prominent 
radicals and moderates would make up the 
cabinet. Such a government will be cap- 
able of carrying on the administration in a 
manner satisfactory to the Chinese people 
until a fully representative national conven- 
tion can be gathered together and a perma- 
nent government inaugurated. A provisional 
ministry under leaders such as these would 
be adequate to preserve China’s dignity and 
political integrity before the world. Ever 


Enter the 
Chinese 
Republic 
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WELCOMING CHINA TO THE WORLD'S FAMILY OF, REPUBLICS 
(Uncle Sam with the other members of the world’s republican household, France, Switzerland, Brazil and Portugal, 
welcome little China) 
From the Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 


since the beginning of the present revolution- 
ary movement it has been perfectly clear to the 
more far-sighted Chinese statesmen that cer- 
tain European and Asiatic nations of well- 
known predatory inclinations were alert and 
preparing to take advantage of China’s domes- 
tic troubles to begin the great game of “ grab.” 
Indeed, as we pointed out in these pages last 
month, in commenting on Russian “activity” 
in Mongolia and British “interests” in Tibet, 
the game has already begun. The associa- 
tion, in one strong cabinet, of representative 
radical and conservative leaders will un- 
doubtedly tend to discourage the aforesaid 
predatory powers. They will be more dis- 
couraged by the note which Secretary Knox 
sent to Count von Bernstorff last month. 


our Chinese Lhe German Ambassador had 
Poliy requested information as to the 
Reafirmed attitude of the United States 
Government with regard to conditions in 
China. In reply, Secretary Knox pointed 
out the fact that our government has “from 
time to time exchanged views with the other 
interested powers, particularly France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, and Russia, as well as 
the Imperial German Government, with re- 
gard to the protection of common interests,” 
and also that “‘it has become quite clear that 


all the powers concerned are as one as to the 
wisdom of maintaining the policy of con- 
certed action.’”. Therefore, concluded Mr. 
Knox significantly: 

There happily has thus far been no reason for 
interference on the part of the foreign powers, inas- 
much as both Imperialists and Republicans have 
guaranteed the life and property of the foreign 
population, and the latest reports tend to strengthen 
the belief that it is improbable that future develop- 
ments will necessitate such interference. If, how- 
ever, contrary to all expectations, any further steps 
should prove necessary, this government is firm in 
the conviction that the policy of concerted action 
after full consultation by the powers should and 
would be maintained in order to exclude from the 
beginning all possible misunderstandings. 


The interests of Germany and the United 
States in China are very similar. Since her 
acquisition of Kiaou-Chau in 1898 Germany 
has had no territorial ambitions in the Far 
East, and the maintenance of the “open- 
door” policy in trade is of as much impor- 
tance to her as it is to the United States. 
The Chinese policy of our own government 
has always been pacific and commercial, and 
in favor of maintaining China’s territorial 
integrity against all odds. This policy was 
clearly enunciated at the beginning of the 
Russo-Japanese war by the now famous 
notes of the late John Hay. It was consist- 
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ently followed by Mr. Root, and this note of 
Secretary Knox is simply a reaffirmation of it. 


This country maintains the most 
cordial relations with the Orient 
and, indeed, with all nations 
whose territories border on the Pacific. Each 
month, with the progress made toward the 
completion of the Panama Canal, the United 
States becomes more of a world power, par- 
ticularly more of a factor in the settlement of 
problems confronting those nations that front 
upon _the Pacific Ocean. In conjunction 
with Great Britain, Russia and Japan we 
have already practically settled the long- 
vexed problem of the fur seal fisheries. 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, on page 315 of this 
issue, makes this situation clear. Despite 
the temporary pique caused once in a while 
by the political amenities of a Canadian 
general election campaign, our relations with 
the Dominion are increasingly cordial. A 
gratifying illustration of the feelings of our 
Canadian friends toward us was furnished by 
the visit of the Duke of Connaught to this 
country, late in January. The Duke, who is 
the uncle of King George and Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada, combines in his own person- 
ality many of the attractive and estimable 
qualities of British manhood. Accompanied 
by the Duchess and their daughter, the Prin- 
cess Patricia, he visited in New York, and later 
was received by President Taft in Washington. 
Three years from now the completion of the 
Canal will be celebrated by the opening of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco. 
This could very appropriately be made the 
occasion of some international gathering or 
ceremonial which should mark, not only the 
completion of a century of unbroken peace be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
but the assembling of another peace confer- 
ence at The Hague, and a new era in inter- 
national amity. Dr. Butler’s article, on an- 
other page this month, elaborates this idea. 


The Peace 
of the 
Pacific 


With all Latin America we are on 
increasingly friendly terms. The 
completion of the Panama Canal 
will see a new Colombia economically and 
politically regenerated. The noteworthy 
achievements of the new President, Sefior 
Carlos Restrepo, are set forth on another 
page this month. Our own island of Porto 
Rico is prospering; a new President, Sefior 
Eladio Victoria, now administers the affairs 
of Santo Domingo, and, despite the failure of 
the Senate to ratify the treaty with Honduras 
and some small anti-American demonstra- 


Our Friendship 
With 


Latin America 
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SECRETARY KNOX 
(From a photograph taken just before starting on his tour 
through ‘‘ Caribbean America "’ 

tions during the past few weeks in Honduran 
cities, we are apparently on good terms with 
Central America generally. On February 21 
Secretary Knox, at the request of President 
Taft, started on a tour of all the Latin 
American Republics surrounding the Carib- 
bean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a better comprehen- 
sion of the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine. 
When the great canal at Panama is com- 
pleted, these Caribbean countries will come 
into vastly increased trade with the United 
States. The political and economic condi- 
tions within their borders will then be of 
much more importance to us than now, con- 
sidering our own interests and responsibilities 
in that region. Several years ago Mr. Root, 
then Secretary of State, made his trip around 
South America. The effect of this trip in 
bettering relations between the United States 
and South American countries is acknowl- 
edged to have been highly beneficial. The 
State Department hopes that the visit of 
Mr. Knox to the Caribbean countries, which 
have never before been visited by an Ameri- 
can Secretary of State, will be of correspond- 
ing benefit. With our more immediate 
Latin American neighbors, Mexico and Cuba, 
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we have more delicately adjusted relations. 
During recent weeks the disinterested, friendly 
attitude of the United StatesGovernment and 
the American people have been demonstrated 
toward both of these countries. 


A third intervention by this 
government in the affairs of Cuba 
seemed imminent late in January 
when the tension caused by the demands of 
the National Council of Veterans drew forth 
Secretary Knox’s warning note. It is now 
just one month more than three years since 
the American provisional government with- 
drew from Cuba and left the administration 
of the island in the hands of General José 
Miguel Gomez, who had been elected presi- 
dent without serious opposition. He took 
the oath of office on January 28, 1909. Since 
then, making proper and fair allowance for 
the youth and inexperience of the republic, 
our West Indian ward has done very well and 
was apparently making a success of her sec- 
ond experiment in self-government. Last 
fall, the veterans of the Spanish wars were 
organized and trouble began. The associa- 
tion of veterans started out with the demand 
that all public offices should be filled by men 
who had fought for the independence of the 
republic, and that there should be no places 
for those Cubans who had either fought 
against independence or else had sympa- 
thized with Spain. Later, other and still 
more radical demands were made. For a 
while President Gomez temporized with the 
veterans. The civil service law enacted by 
the provisional government of the second 
intervention covered the cases of those in 
office, whatever their patriotic record. Gen- 
eral Gomez used this as a reply to the vet- 
erans. They at once took up the. gage of 
battle and demanded the suspension of the 


The yd 
to Cub 








Corus OF LATIN AMERICANS :—‘‘Look out! Knox is coming!” 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn). 
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The vet- 
erans then secured the introduction in the 
congress of a bill to suspend the civil service 


civil service law. Gomez refused. 


law for eighteen months. This measure 
passed the house, was amended by the senate 
so as to include the judiciary as well as the 
other branches of the service, was passed 
by that body and in its amended form ac- 
cepted by the house. Then General Gomez 
yielded and signed the bill. This was early 
in December. 


At that time the Cuban situation 
was the subject of serious consid- 
eration by both the State and War 
departments at Washington. As soon as 
the law suspending the civil service had been 
signed, President Gomez appointed a com- 
mission to hear the claims of the veterans 
and to consider their protests against men in 
office. This commission, known in Havana 
as the ‘‘ Decapitating Committee,” began its 
work by considering the “fitness” of the 
Havana police force. Then the Cuban su- 
preme court declared unconstitutional the 
act suspending the civil service law, and the 
President dissolved the Decapitation Com- 
mittee, declined to oust any of the officials 
obnoxious to the Veterans’ Association, and 
finally issued a decree suppressing the asso- 
ciation. Rioting and disorder ensued. Then 
followed Secretary Knox’s note, which was 
sent on January 16, and the substance of 
which was contained in this paragraph: 


Harmony 
Restored 


The President of the United States looks to the 
President and Government of Cuba to prevent a 
threatened situation, which would compel the 
Government of the United States, much against 
its desires, to consider what measures it must 
take in pursuance of the obligations of its re- 
lations to Cuba. 


The warning from our State Department 
has evidently been heeded, for all the warring 
factions now appear to be in harmony. The 
excitement and usual amenities of an election 
campaign, however, still remains Some time 
in the month of October the Cubans will 
elect a president to succeed General Gomez. 
The Liberal party, now in power, has infor- 
mally chosen Dr. M. Zayas for president, this 
choice only lacking the confirmation of the 
national convention. It is reported that 
General Mario Menocal, who is a very 
wealthy sugar plantation owner and highly 
regarded by all parties, may be the Conserva- 
tive candidate. The desire of the United 
States Government for additional land to 
enlarge the Guantanamo naval station has 
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been met by satisfactory—if somewhat de- 
layed—action on the part of the Cuban Con- 
gress in a treaty delivered last month to 
Minister Beaupré for consideration by our 
State Department. 


When Mexico exchanged Diaz 
for Madero she did not, appar- 
ently, at once replace the political 
and commercial methods of “Diazism” by 
those lofty and progressive ideas and princi- 
ples for which the new President waged the 
war of revolution and for which he has been 
endeavoring to stand since his election. 
These ideas and principles have indeed begun 
to take root in the popular mind. The diffi- 
culty comes when a new government en- 
deavors to translate the ideas and princi- 
ples into action and legislation in the face of 
the Latin-American appetite for guerrilla war- 
fare and the unfortunate tendency of defeated 
Mexican politicians to resort to bullets 
when ballots have not been cast accord- 
ing to their liking. For some time Presi- 
dent Madero will have to reckon with the 
after-effects of the revolution which he him- 
self began. It takes more than a few months 
to rectify the political and economic mis- 
takes of two generations. General Reyes, 
convicted of treasonable attempts against 
the new régime, the briganid Zapata, leading 
his guerrilla bands to disorder and pillage in 
the mountains of the south, and the various 
petty revolutionary juntas of Juarez and 
other cities along the Texas border, are prob- 
ably merely indications that the revolution is 
not yet complete, that anarchy has not yet 
- been quite eradicated in Mexico. 


Slow Progress 
in Mexico 


Events seem to be forcing Madero 
Giving Madero into a policy of repression which 

apparently justify the charge 
that his methods are no different from those 
of Diaz. But Diaz kept up these methods for 
forty years. The world will not refuse to give 
Madero time to develop his conceptions of 
the proper form of government for Mexico. 
The warning note sent to Sefor Madero last 
month through the American embassy at 
Mexico City that his government will be 
held responsible for any loss or injury to 
American life or property along the border, 
cannot be construed as an evidence of any 
lack of faith in the new government. It is 
likely to react in favor of the existing admin- 
istration. Madero has inherited more than 
one extremely difficult problem from the 
autocratic régime of Diaz. It is the desire 
of the American Government and _ people 
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to help, not hinder, him in the solution of 
these problems. 


It has long been evident to stu- 
dents of world politics that there 
is only one international situation 
which threatens the peace of civilized man- 
kind. That is the rivalry between England 
and Germany. There is no other rivalry, dis- 
pute, or misunderstanding between nations 
that could not be settled quickly and peace- 
ably (we are now of course speaking of the 
great powers) if this Anglo-German problem 
did not, directly or indirectly, prevent or 
retard such a settlement. British and Ger- 
man policies on four continents are deter- 
mined or conditioned by the mutual enmity 
and fear of these two powers. Because Brit- 
ish policies and interests clash with German 
policies and interests, Europe is divided into 
two great groupings of nations, which dur- 
ing the past half decade have almost evenly 
balanced the military strength of the con- 
tinent, and it has been the fear of disturbing 
this balance that has prevented the settle- 
ment of more than one grave political eco- 
nomic and social question. Further, most of 
the strained situations or actual breaks be- 
tween the nations of Europe during recent 
years can be traced to the selfish and cynical 
efforts of one of these powers to counter- 
balance some real or apparent advantage 
gained by the other. 


Anglo-German 
Rivalry 


There would be no adequate rea- 
son for the existence of a Triple 
Alliance or a Triple Entente if 
Britain were not suspicious of the Kaiser’s 
Weltpolitik and Germany did not distrust 
Britain’s influence and activities in Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America. The traditional 
quarrels between France and Germany, Rus- 
sia and Turkey, and Italy and Austria, could 
have been settled a generation ago had it not 
been for this Anglo-German game of thrust 
and parry which to-day has come to involve 
almost the entire world. Britain’s distrust 
of Germany and Germany’s distrust of Brit- 
ain are the deciding factors in the Franco- 
German dispute over Morocco. They permit 
the descent of Italy upon Turkey’s posses- 
sions in Africa and then prevent concerted 
European action in furthering peace between 
these belligerents. If these two great govern- 
ments, the British and the German, could 
have agreed, the vexed Balkan problems and 
the relations between Russia and the Otto- 
man Empire might have been peacefully ad- 
justed long ago. Persia is losing her inde- 


What It 
Causes 
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pendence as a nation and China gradually 
being shorn of her northern dependencies be- 
cause Britain dare not offend Russia, so long 
as she faces a Germany, alert, powerful, and 
distrustful, if not actively hostile. On the 
other hand, the Kaiser sends his most astute 
and daring diplomats to challenge and, if 
possible, subvert John Bull’s influence in all 
the world’s centers of politics and trade. 
And all the while both nations feverishly 
push on the work of their arsenals and ship- 
yards, building dreadnought against dread- 
nought, ever increasing the burden of taxa- 
tion already heavy on the backs of their 
impatient peoples. 


What an Anglo. tUdents of world politics have 
German Pact long realized that the efforts to 

might Do \yring about universal peace that 
have been engaging the earnest attention and 
thought of so many high-minded statesmen 
and publicists as well as philanthropists 
could most profitably be directed toward 
bringing about a complete understanding be- 
tween England and Germany. That is to 
say, more properly, between English and 
German governmental and political policies 
and sensibilities. There has never been any 
real quarrel between the English and German 
peoples. For years responsible statesmen 
and writers in both countries have been con- 
tributing largely by voice and pen to the 
furtherance of an Anglo-German under- 
standing and friendship. Quite recently two 
powerful reénforcements have come to the 
camp of the workers for world peace, which, 
as we have already pointed out, means first 
of all a cordial understanding between Eng- 
land and Germany. These are the financiers 
and the Socialists. : 


oii In a noteworthy address on Jan- 

ow Finance i ; < 

and Socialists uary 26, Sir Edward A. Holden, 
help = M.P., one of the best-known 

British authorities on finance, President of 

the London and Midland Bank, speaking 

to a gathering of bankers, said: 


Germany's financiers and business men are 
equal to any in the world. They are assisting in 
the development of other countries in a most won- 
derful way. Outside her own country Germany 
has little territory which she can call her own. 
Other countries are acquiring additional interests 
abroad, but if Germany makes any move in the 
same direction she is immediately surrounded by 
difficulties. Such a condition must ultimately 
lead to the breaking of her bonds. I think nothing 
could happen that would be more for the benefit 
of finance throughout the whole world than that 
more consideration were shown her. We do not 
desire war. We do not desire to see Germany’s 


financial institutions crippled, neither do we desire 
to have our own financial institutions crippled. 
But as sure as war takes place it will mean disaster 
to and the collapse of the financial system of the 
whole world. 


At the very moment Sir Edward Holden 
was uttering these words, the “ stichwahlen,” 
or secondary elections, were taking place for 
the German Reichstag. These resulted in 
greatly increased strength of the Socialist 
representation in the German national par- 
liament. ‘‘The peace of Europe is now as- 
sured,” was the comment of the veteran So- 
cialist leader, August Bebel, when the figures 
of the final ballotings were read to him. The 
German Social-Democrats are _ patriotic 
enough, and could undoubtedly be counted on 
in a war of defense. But the feelings of class 
solidarity and world brotherhood have become 
so strong during recent years that it may be 
safely said that the growth of such programs 
of social betterment as the Socialists—par- 
ticularly the German Socialists—offer would 
inevitably make for universal peace. On an- 
other page this month we present a summary 
of the growth of political Socialism during 
recent years all over the world. 


A significant speech by Mr. 
ae Kews TidaaietGieades Dhanieallee 
Armaments’ of the British Exchequer, on 

February 3, and the much-heralded visit to 
Berlin of the British Secretary of War the 
following week are evidences of the fact that 
the British Government has at last been 
brought to the point of making some official 
expression of its desire to live on better terms 
with the empire of the Kaiser. The Chan- 
cellor, speaking before the London Liberal 
Club, frankly declared that ‘‘the moment is 
most auspicious for a discussion of the reduc- 
tion of armaments.” This reference was 
understood by his audience, and by the Ger- 
man press as well, to be an effort looking 
toward a reconciliation with the Fatherland. 
Mr. Lloyd-George is undoubtedly in many 
ways the strongest member of the present 
ministry in Great Britain. Ever since he 
triumphantly carried through his revolu- 
tionary budget three years ago and thus 
brought an end to the veto power of the 
House of Lords, he has been the dominant 
figure in the cabinet. His other social re- 
form measures which are now before the 
country have shown him to be endowed with 
many of the qualities of leadership which 
Premier Asquith apparently lacks. Indeed, 
the Chancellor is already looked upon in 
many quarters in England—and on the Con- 
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tinent—as the successor of Mr. Asquith. 
Therefore, all his public utterances, particu- 
larly on international matters, are regarded as 
having great weight. Last summer it was 
his speech on the stand England would take 
in upholding France’s Moroccan policies 
that secured such a favorable result for the 
republic and gave such offense to the Kaiser. 


Haldane Whenever Mr. Lloyd-George 

in speaks the world gives attention. 
Germany When, therefore, his remarks on 
the proper moment for a reduction of arma- 
ments were so closely followed by the visit to 
the German capital of Viscount Haldane, 
England’s Secretary of State for War, the 
press of the world began to herald some im- 
portant developments in the prospects for 
international cordiality. The London Foreign 
Office formally announced that Lord Hal- 
dane, who is president of the Royal Com- 
mission on University Education, had gone 
(o Berlin to investigate scientific education 

















SIR EDWARD GREY (ON RIGHT) AND MR. AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL, CHIEF SECRETARY FOR IRELAND, LEAV- 
ING THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 

(When King George returned from his Indian trip, he con- 
ferred the Knighthood of the Garter upon Sir Edward Grey, 
who is the only commoner to receive such an honor since Sir 
Robert Walpole was decorated by George II. This gift to the 
Foreign Secretary is looked upon in seme quarters as evidence 
of King George’s intention to appoint Sir Edward Grey 
Premier upon the retirement of Mr. Asquith. Sir Edward 
may be regarded as the leader of the Conservative element in 
the present Liberal Cabinet) 

















VISCOUNT HALDANE, BRITISH SECRETARY OF WAR 


(Who, last month, made a visit to Berlin and conferred with 
the Kaiser, Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg and other Im- 
perial German officials, and is believed to have discussed 
with them important matters concerning Anglo-German re- 
lations) 


in the German universities. Lord Haldane 
is the scholar of the cabinet, a man of high 
scientific and philosophical attainments, and 
this might well be so. It is known, however, 
that in December last the British Govern- 
ment inquired of the Government at Berlin 
whether Germany was willing to arrange for 
a ‘world-wide entente.”” We are informed 
by the usually well-informed Berlin corre- 
spondent of the London Daily News that Ger- 
many welcomed the proposal. It is believed 
that negotiations have continued since that 
time, and the visit of Secretary Haldane to 
Berlin is expected to mark a crucial point 
in the discussion. It will be remembered 
that after Sir Edward Grey had made his 
important speech setting forth the attitude 
of Great Britain in .the Morocco question, 
which we discussed in these pages at the 
time, the German press, which is gen- 
erally ‘officially stimulated,” repeatedly de- 
manded that Britain give Germany some 
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IRELAND ACCORDING TO ITS SENTIMENTS ON 
HOME RULE 


(The shaded portion—the County Antrim in North East 
Ulster—-is the only section of Ireland which may be said to bes 
overwhelmingly opposed to Home Rule. See Mr. Stead’s 
article on page 305 of this number) 


“concrete, practical demonstration of her 
friendly attitude.” 


Bargains | OMe of the semi-official jour- 

in nals, among them the Kélnische 
Atria’. Zeitung and the Hamburger Nach- 
richten, even ventured to “‘suggest”’ that the 
Bagdad railway and German colonial expan- 
sion in Africa are subjects “in regard to 
which Great Britain might indicate good will 
toward Germany in a tangible manner.” It 
has been more than once intimated, in that 
half-veiled way which is so often chosen to 
make public those diplomatic moves of whose 
public reception the movers are not sure, 
that Great Britain and Germany, having 
“purchased” the right to dispose of Portu- 
gal’s African colonies, are about to divide 
southern Africa between them. England 
and Germany did make a treaty in 18098 
agreeing to “purchase” such a right to “con- 
solidate” their African possessions. The 
possibility that such a rearrangement of 
territory in Africa might bring about better 
Anglo-German relations is easily apparent. 
After Lord Haldane had been received with 
every mark of cordiality by the Kaiser, his 
Chancellor, and his foreign minister, the 
Foreign Office in London authorized the ad- 
mission that, ‘‘as he (the secretary for war) is 


well known to many of the leading people of 
Germany, he will doubtless have general 
conversations on the political situation and 
the relattons between the two countries.” 


sto Lhe familiar project, dear to the 
Armament hearts of the pacificists and of the 
radical members of the present 
British ministry, that of a mutual agreement 
between the two countries as to the limita- 
tion of armaments, was also thought to be 
the reason for the Berlin visit of the British 
war minister. The Kaiser’s latest’ speech, at 
the opening of the Reichstag last month, in 
which he declared his intention to increase 
military and naval expenditures, and the 
belligerent address on the following day of 
Winston Churchill, British First Lord of 
the Admiralty, before the Clyde Navigation 
Trust at Glasgow, in which he notified the 
world that Great Britain could and would al- 
ways “keep the lead” of every other nation 
in naval matters, would seem to indicate that 
neither government is as yet ready to talk 
seriously on the subject of armament limita- 
tion. Both the French and Russian govern- 
ments (forming with Great Britain the so- 
called Triple Entente) were informed of Lord 
Haldane’s trip before he left London, the 
notification adding significantly that, “in 
case political questions should be discussed, 
France and Russia would be kept informed.” 
It may safely be asserted that the visit to 
Berlin of the British war secretary was pri- 
marily for the purpose of relieving the ten- 
sion which has affected Anglo-German rela- 
tions for so long. With Lord Haldane went 
Sir Ernest Cassel, a well-known English 
financier. The arrival of the two distin- 
guished Englishmen had the effect of sending 
up prices on the Berlin bourse immediately. 
British Consols also gained at once. 


The Prospects LHe question that has wrecked 
for Home most Liberal ‘ministries in Eng- 
Rule land in recent years, the granting 

of Home Rule to Ireland, was taken up for 
settlement last month by Premier Asquith. 
The entire life of the Asquith ministry has 
been by the grace of the Irish Nationalist- 
Labor combination, without which the Lib- 
eral premier would not have been able to 
carry through any of the legislation which 
has gone on record to the credit of his party. 
While themselves supporting not a few of 
the Liberal policies, the Irish members, held 
together by the excellent discipline of Mr. 
John Redmond, and the Laborites, mar- 
shaled by Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr.‘ Ramsay 
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Macdonald and other leaders, have never 
permitted the Liberal Premier to forget that 
he was dependent on them for his parlia- 
mentary majority. Some time during the 
present month, Mr. Asquith has promised, 
the government’s Home Rule bill will be in- 
troduced in the Commons. In his speech 
from the throne opening Parliament on Feb- 
ruary 14, King George, having just returned 
from his Indian trip, gave the subject of Home 
Rule special prominence. The draft of the 
bill has already been approved by the Irish 
leaders. But,-even when it has been passed 
in the parliament it will have to go before a 
convention of the Irish people. That body 
may deal with it as a preceding convention 
dealt with the Irish Council bill, which had 
also been approved by the Irish leaders in 
parliament, but which was summarily cast 
out by the convention. Mr. Stead surveys 
the entire situation on another page of this 
issue of the Review. The visit to Belfast 
last month of Mr. Winston Churchill to set 
before the Ulstermen the provisions of the 
government’s Home Rule measure was the 
subject of a great deal of discussion in the 
press. It was feared that the well-known 
opposition to Home Rule that has always 
existed in the province of Ulster would result 
in disorder when the British First Lord of the 
Admiralty laid the government proposals 
before the sturdy Orangemen of Belfast. His 
trip, however, was not marred by any serious 
opposition. It is now believed that a sort of 
working alliance has been arranged between 
the Irish Nationalists and the Laborites, 
looking to the passage of the Home Rule bill 
and another measure to reverse the Osborne 
judgment, a ruling of the British courts that 
trade unions cannot devote part of their 
funds to the support of the labor party. 


Moroceo Ftance’s new “Grand Ministry,” 

a French under the premiership of M. 
Protectorate’ Raymond Poincaré, ratified the 
Franco-German “accord” on the subject of 
Morocco and the Congo on February 10. The 
treaty was signed on November 5. Dur- 
ing the three months of exciting discussion 
which preceded its ratification this treaty 
cost the life of the Caillaux ministry, and 
brought about a revelation of intrigue, finan- 
cial maneuvering, and deceit which have 
aroused a national resentment unequaled since 
the Panama scandal. It has also resulted in 
bringing to the service of the Republic one of 
the most distinguished, ministries France has 
ever known. M. Othon Guerlac, a member 
of the teaching force of one of our American 


universities and formerly a journalist in 
Paris, sketches for REvrew readers this 
month the career and character of Premier 
Poincaré. Under his guidance the Paris 
government has already formally entered 
upon the task of establishing a protectorate 
over Morocco. The present Moorish govern- 
ment is to be maintained in all its essentials, 
but the native functionaries will be advised 
and supervised by French officials. A definite 
agreement with Spain now seems in sight and 
the Republic has begun a new era in her 
colonial experience. 


The thirteenth session of the 
Reichstag to assemble since the 
foundation of the German Em- 
pire was opened on February 7 by Kaiser 
Wilhelm in person. The monarch and his 
chancellor had the mortification of seeing the 
reply of the German people to their battle 
cries against Socialism ranged in solid lines 
on the Socialist benches, 110 strong, a plural- 
ity of the chamber and more than twice the 
number before the last dissolution. Even 
the Kaiser’s own imperial constituency of 
Potsdam returned a Socialist deputy, the 
obnoxious Dr. Karl Liebknecht, who had 
just finished serving a sentence in prison for 
libeling autocracy (in the person of the Rus- 
sian Czar), while the defeat of the Socialist 


The Kaiser 
and His 
Reichstag 





OUT OF THE SHADOW 


Tue Katser: ‘‘ What business have you here ?” 
GERMAN SOCIALIST Party: “I too want ‘a place in the 
sun.’"" From Punch (London) 
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candidate in the ‘“‘palace”’ district of Berlin 
had been achieved by the slender majority 
of only seven votes. It is true that the rem- 
nant of the “ Blue-Black Bloc” (the combina- 
tion of Clericals and Conservatives which 
dominated the last Reichstag), by dint of 
dexterous ‘“‘log-rolling,’”’ managed to defeat 
August Bebel, the Socialist leader, for the 
presidency of the Reichstag and to elect Dr. 
Peter Spahn, chief of the Centrists, or Clerical 
party. But a Socialist, Herr Philip Shiede- 
mann, was chosen first vice-president, the 
first of his party to attain this honor. The 
National Liberal leader, Dr. Herman S. 
Paasche, was elected second vice-president. 


For the first time in the history 
The Socialist of the German Empire there is a 
y —_—* . ° . . 
definite progressive majority in 
the national parliament, and this majority is 
in the main hostile to the Kaiser’s pet scheme 
of a bigger army and navy. There are 397 
members in the Reichstag, and the House 
now stands: Social Democrats, 110; Cen- 
trists (Clericals) 93; Conservatives, 66; 
National Liberals, 47; Radicals, 44; Poles, 18; 
all others, 19. Readers of the REvIEw will 
recall Professor Jenks’ article, published in 
these pages in January, analyzing the Ger- 
man political methods and setting forth 
the issues of the campaign which has re- 
sulted in the present Reichstag. Elsewhere 
this month we speak in detail of the princi- 
ples and projected policies of the German 
Socialists. In his speech at the opening of 
parliament the Kaiser significantly declared 
his ‘unalterable intention” of “ maintaining 
and strengthening both on land and on sea 
the defensive power of the German people.”’ 
The present will undoubtedly be a momentous 
session. The Kaiser is bound to have his 
battleships; the Socialists are no less resolute 
to make war upon the existing order. They 
will not be able to prevent an increase of the 
German fleet. Their dominance in the Reichs- 
tag, however, will probably determine that 
the money for such increase will be raised 
from the incomes of the rich rather than from 
the necessities of the poor. 


After five months of fighting the 

levies War War between Italy and Turkey is 
apparently no nearer a conclusion 

than when hostilities began. The Italian 
“expeditionary”? army still holds the coast 
line and a few miles of the hinterland. When- 
ever there is a general engagement the Ital- 
ians are victorious. Then the desert, rather 
than the Arabs, compels them to retire and 














HIS DILEMMA IN TRIPOLI 


(ITALY: ‘‘ Spaghetti! He is mucha harda to holda, but if 
I letta go——”"’) 
From the Star (Montreal) 


the Moslems claim to have again defeated the 
Giaour. Last month the range of the con- 
flict was somewhat extended. The govern- 
ment at Rome notified the powers that it 
would blockade the Turkish coast of the Red 
Sea and that neutral vessels would be given 
five days in which to clear from the blockaded 
ports. The Italian navy also began an ag- 
gressive search for vessels suspected of carry- 
ing belligerents or contraband, and has al- 
ready captured several. Italian warships held 
up two French steamers, the Carthage and 
the Manouba, bound from Marseilles for 
Tunis, and took them to Cagliari, in Sardinia. 
The first had an aéroplane on board, which 
the Italian authorities claimed was destined 
for the interior of Tripoli by way of Tunis for 
the use of the Arabs. The Manouba had 
among her passengers 29 Turks, ostensibly 
members of the Red Crescent Society, the 
Turkish organization corresponding to our 
Red Cross. As such, they would be immune 
from arrest. But the Italian officials claimed 
that they were really Turkish officers in dis- 
guise. Theypointed to the fact that another 
Red Crescent expedition was recently halted 
in Egypt by Lord Kitchener, as it was found 
to be composed of belligerents. The sym- 
pathies of the Egyptians are almost entirely 
with the Turks, and there can be no doubt 
that many recruits and rifles have come by 
way of Egypt to aid the Tripolitan Arabs. 
The Italians also held up a British and an 
Austrian passenger ship. 


Asto ‘good deal of excited discussion 
Rights of of these seizures appeared in the 
Neutrals French and English press, and for 

a time it seemed that the relations between 
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VOTING FOR MEMBERS OF THE GERMAN REICHSTAG 
(The German voting places are models of cleanliness, and often artistic effect. The scene shown above is in a voting 
place in the city of Berlin) 


France and Italy would be strained to the 
breaking point. The French Foreign Minister 
demanded the immediate release of the Turk- 
ish passengers of the Manouba. After a thor- 
ough medical examination by the Italians 
the Turks were admitted to be Red Crescent 
workers and given up. The aéroplane taken 
from the Carthage was also surrendered. The 
course of the Italians has been correct all 
along. They have the right, by the terms 
of the Declaration of London, to seize neutral 
vessels suspected of carrying belligerents or 
munitions of war. Moreover, the Italian 
Government has announced its readiness to 
submit all such cases to The Hague Inter- 
national Tribunal and to pay indemnity if 
errors have been committed. 


The convention adopted by the 
powers which have treaties with 
China as to the future cultivation 
of opium and the regulation of traffic in 
that drug was signed on January 23 at The 
Hague. It contains twenty-five articles, in 
which the powers agree to control by law or 
regulations the production and distribution 
of raw opium, in so far as it is not already 
regulated. From the summary of the pro- 
ceedings of the conferénce given out to the 
press, we learn that they agreed further 


The Agreement 
as to 
Opium 


to limit, according to the differences of their com- 
mercial conditions, the number of towns or ports 
where the import or export of opium is permitted; 
to prohibit or control the export of raw opium to 
countries in which its use is prohibited or limited. 
Where the import or export of raw opium ‘is per- 
mitted, it will be carried on only by authorized 
persons. The powers undertake the gradual sup- 
pression of the manufacture and use of prepared 
opium, and of local trade in it, in accordance with 
the existing legislation in the different countries. 
Where the trade is not yet regulated, the import 
and export of prepared opium shall be prohibited as 
soon as possible; and powers not yet ready for im- 
mediate prohibition will take restrictive measures. 
The powers further agree to work in agree- 
ment with the Chinese Government for the 
enactment of measures against the contra- 
band importation into China, as well as into 
their own far-Eastern colonies, of opium or 
any of its by-products. They undertake, 
further, to restrict opium smoking, and to 
keep pace with China in the limiting of 
opium shops and dens. We have already 
given our readers—in the article last month 
by Mr. E. F. Baldwin—an account of the 
world war against opium and showing the 
“hackground” of the Conierence. 


Aid for Lue political and military news 
China's Famine from China have, during the few 
omereS yast weeks, so absorbed the atten- 
tion and interest of the world that the needs 
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of the famine-stricken poor in the Chinese 
provinces have been almost forgotten. Near- 
ly 3,000,000 Chinese, chiefly hard-working 
farmers, are on the verge of starvation. Last 
summer the worst floods in forty years de- 
stroyed all the crops over an area of more 
than 50,000 square miles. No harvest can 
be expected until May, and until then the 
famine will be growing daily more acute. It 
is estimated that 600,000 families are with- 
out food or means of support. The Chinese 
Government and people are doing what they 
can to relieve the need, but, of course, can 
only do very little. There is a Famine Re- 
lief Committee in Shanghai, composed of 
eminent Chinese and foreigners. But the 
situation calls for a wider appeal. As head 
of the American Red Cross Society, President 
Taft has issued a proclamation asking the 
people of the United States to help the peo- 
ple of China. In this hour of her national 
crisis and reconstruction, the Celestial Em- 
pire is also in dire material distress and suffer- 
ing, and it is to be hoped that the American 
people will respond generously. Any con- 
tributions or communications relative to this 
matter should be addressed to the headquar- 
ters of the National Red Cross Society, at the 
War Department, Washington. 


It was a significant tribute to the 
hold Dickens has upon the mem- 
ories and thoughts of all English- 
speaking people that at a meeting held in 
commemoration of the Dickens centenary one 


Dickens 
Centenary 























THE DESIGN OF THE DICKENS CENTENARY STAMP 


of the novelist’s most vehement American 
detractors—who had come to scoff—in a five- 
minute speech used no less than four of the 
novelist’s phrases todecry him. Charles Dick- 





ens was born on February 7, 1812. He was 
twenty years of age when he published his 
first book, “Sketches by Boz.” Since that 
year his place has been secure in the minds 
and hearts of the people of English speech. 
It is quite without profit to discuss whether 
he was a great literary genius or only a second- 
rate story writer who somehow (his detractors 
cannot explain how) captured the affections 
of millions of readers. Dickens created per- 
sons, not merely characters in books. Last 
month the Dickens centenary was celebrated 
in this country as well as in England. Com- 
mittees of public men and women in both 
lands have been collecting funds for the 
purpose of caring for the indigent old age 
of several of the descendants of the man who 
has left to the world such a legacy of good 
feeling and perpetual entertainment. 


The Danes +48 the Swedes celebrated Strind- 
and berg in January, so last month 
Brandes the Danes paid homage to the 
grand old man of their literature, George 
Brandes, who was born on February 4, sev- 
enty years ago. Rarely, if ever, has a critic 
held such a dominant position in the life of a 
nation. The leadership of Brandes in Scan- 
dinavian letters began more than forty years 
ago, when, at Copenhagen, he delivered the 
first course of the series of lectures later pub- 
lished under the collective title of “Chief 
Currents of Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century.” Not only did those lectures exer- 
cise a powerful influence on Ibsen, but they 
became determining points for the whole host 
of young writers just then appearing in all the 
three northern kingdoms. It has generally 
been said that the motto of Brandes was 
“put problems under debate.” But his cry 
was really broader, calling on the men of the 
new generation to write about what they 
knew, what was familiar to them. He was 
not the originator of the movement toward 
true realism. It was started in France and 
England. Balzac and Dickens were probably 
its foremost apostles. But Brandes acted as 
a focal point through which that movement 
found its way into the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. In addition, it must be noted that 
Brandes has always consistently fought for 
radical ideas in government and for the 
rights of subjugated nationalities and 
wronged individuals, whatever, might be 
their race or creed. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From January 
PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


January 17.—The President’s message com- 
municating the report of the economy and efh- 
ciency commission is received and read in both 
branches. 

January 18.—In the Senate, Mr. McCumber 
(Rep., N. D.) urges the ratification of the arbitra- 
tion treaties with Great Britain and France. 

January 23.—In the Senate, Mr. Culberson 
(Dem., Texas) criticises the source of Republican 
campaign contributions. 

January 24.—The Senate debates the bill estab- 
lishing a Children’s Bureau in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. ... The House, by vote of 
148 to 82, passes a measure requiring the President 
to make public the indorsements of candidates for 
appointment to the federal judiciary. 

January 26.—The House begins debate upon the 
Steel and Iron bill prepared by the Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means Committee. 

January 29.—The House, by vote of 210 to io9, 
passes the bill revising the steel and iron schedule 
of the tariff. 

January 30:—In the House, the Pension appro- 
priation bill is introduced. 

January 31.—The Senate passes the bill creating 
a Children’s Bureau in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. 

February 2.—The House passes the Pension 
appropriation bill, carrying $152,000,000 and 
abolishing seventeen agencies. 

February 3.—In the House, the rules are 
amended by the Democratic majority, restoring 
the power of the Speaker. 

February 5.—The Senate agrees to vote on 
March 5 on the arbitration treaties with Great 
Britain and France. 

February 6.—In the Senate, Mr. Burton (Rep. 
Ohio) sketches the history of arbitration of inter- 
national disputes. ... In the House, Mr. McCall 
(Rep., Mass.) speaks against the idea of a third 
Presidential term. 

February 9.—The House adopts an amendment 
to the Army appropriation bill, reducing the cav- 
alry force from fifteen regiments to ten. 

February 12.—In the Senate, the Committee on 
Pensions reports the Smoot bill as a substitute for 
the Sherwood measure. 

February 13.—In the House, discussion of the 
Army appropriation bill is marked by an attack 
upon the Powder Trust. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 


January 17.—President Taft communicates to 
Congress the results of the work of the economy 
and efficiency commission....The Mississippi 
Legislature elects James [3 Vardaman, the Demo- 
cratic primary nominee, to succeed Leroy Percy 
(Dem.) in the United States Senate. ... The 
Porto Rican House of Delegates passes a resolution 
declaring against American citizenship unless 
accompanied by full self-government. 


17 to February 14, 1912) 

















HON. MYRON T. HERRICK OF OHIO 
(The new American Ambassador to France) 


January 18.—The President commutes the term 
of Charles W. Morse, sentenced two years ago to 
fifteen-years’ imprisonment for manipulation of 
bank funds. 

January 19.—The House committee which in- 
vestigated the pure food controversy agrees on a 
report sustaining Dr. Harvey W. Wiley... . The 
government brings action against the Erie R: uil- 
road for keeping firemen on duty more than sixteen 
hours. 

January 20.—Senator Albert B. Cummins, of 
Iowa, announces his candidacy for the Republican 
Presidential nomination (see page 302)... . : At- 
torney-General Wickersham announces that the 
government will seek to dissolve the Harvester 
Trust: ... The Senate subcommittee, which in- 
vestigated the charges of corruption in the elec- 
tion of Isaac Stephenson to the United States 
Senate, from Wisconsin, reports that the charges 
were not proved. 

January 22.—The President nominates Cyrus 
E. Woods, of Pennsylvania, as minister to Portugal. 

January 23.—A caucus of Democratic members 
of the House approves the Steel bill prepared by 
the majority members of the Ways and Means 
Committee. . .. The Standard Oil Company of 
New York is fined $55,000 by the federal court 
at Buffalo, for accepting railroad rebates. 

January 25.—Governor Foss, in a special mes- 
sage to the Massachusetts Legislature, urges an 
investigation of the mill strike at Lawrence.... 
Joseph M. Brown is inaugurated Governor of 
Georgia. 
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CLARENCE S$. DARROW, THE CHICAGO LAWYER, EN- 
TERING HIS PLEA OF “NOT GUILTY” IN THE 
BRIBERY PROSECUTION AT LOS ANGELES . 


January 27.—Champ Clark announces his candi- 
dacy for the Democratic Presidential nomination. 

January 28.—The Secretary of War recommends 
the closing of many army posts and the concen- 
tration of troops at eight strategic points.... 
Ex-Congressman Edwin C. Burleigh, of Maine, 
announces his candidacy for the United States 
Senatorship. 

January 29.—President Taft, speaking at Cleve- 
land, urges Republicans to stand together in the 
coming campaign. ... Clarence S. Darrow, coun- 
sel for the defense in the recent McNamara trial, 
is indicted for bribery by the Los Angeles grand 
jury. 

January 30.—The name of William J. Bryan is 
withdrawn from the Nebraska Presidential primary 
ballot. 

February 1.—The national convention of the 
Prohibition party is called to meet at Atlantic 
City on July 10... . The Massachusetts House of 
Representatives unanimously orders a thorough 
investigation of all railroads terminating in Boston. 


February 2.—President Taft sends a special 
message to Congress dealing with the high cost of 
living and the relations between capital and labor. 
... The second Philippine Legislature comes to an 


end, with important measures not disposed of; an 
extra session is called by Governor-General Forbes. 


February 4.—The President suspends an order 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs which forced 
members of religious orders from Indian schools. 


February 5.—Governor Deneen, of Illinois, 
announces his candidacy for the Republican re- 
nomination. 


February 6.—The Ohio Constitutional Conven- 
tion adopts a section providing for a three-fourths 
decision by juries in civil cases (see page 337)... . 
More than thirty indictments are returned by the 
federal grand jury at Indianapolis which investi- 
gated the alleged nation-wide dynamite con- 
spiracy. 

February 7.—The President nominates Myron 
T. Herrick, of Ohio, to be ambassador to France. 
... The extra session of the Philippine Legisla- 
ture comes to an end with appropriation bills still 
unenacted. ... / At a caucus of Democratic mem- 
bers of the House it is decided to conduct an in- 
vestigation into the alleged ‘“‘money trust’? by 
four standing committees, instead of a special 
committee as urged by William Jennings Bryan. 


February 8.—William B. McKinley, chairman 
of the Republican Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee, is selected to run President Taft’s campaign 
for renomination....A joint committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature begins a systematic 
attempt to end the Lawrence strike. 

February 10.—Eight governors, and represen- 
tatives of twenty-eight States, meet at Chicago and 
urge ex-President Roosevelt to be a candidate for 
the Presidential nomination. . . . Senator Stephen- 
son, of Wisconsin, is exonerated by the special 
Senate committee of the charge of corruption in 
connection with his election. ...Ex-Governor 
Joseph W. Folk, of Missouri, withdraws from the 
race for the Democratic Presidential nomination 
in favor of Champ Clark. 

February 12.—Governor Wilson, of New Jersey, 
in an address at Chicago, formally opens his cam- 
paign for the Democratic Presidential nomination. 
... James J. Hill testifies before the special com- 
mittee of the House investigating the Steel Trust. 
... The letters of President Taft, concerning the 
alleged suppressed charges against Major Ray, are 
made public at the White House... . President 
Taft, speaking at the Republican Club of New 
York, expresses his belief that his party will, on 
its record, be sustained at the forthcoming election. 

February 14.—President Taft signs the procla- 
mation admitting Arizona as the forty-eighth 
State of the Union... . Nearly fifty labor-union 
officials are arrested in different parts of the coun- 
try, under indictment by the federal grand jury at 
Indianapolis, charged with conspiracy. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FORBIGN 


January 18.—The government troops in Ecua- 
dor attack and defeat the insurgents near Guaya- 
quil. . . . General Rojas, recently deposed as Presi- 
dent of Paraguay, withdraws his resignation and 
fights to regain his position.... The Turkish 
Chamber of Deputies is dissolved- by imperial 
decree. ... It is announced that France will im- 
mediately proceed to transform Morocco into a 
French protectorate. ... The Norwegian Storth- 
ing passes a measure admitting women to public 
office, with a few exceptions. 
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January 20.—The Cuban veterans’ association 
approves an agreement made with President Gom- 
ez which will settle the differences that threatened 
American intervention. 

January 22.—Peace is arranged between the 
revolutionists and the government forces in Ecua- 
dor; the three leading revolutionary generals are 
held as prisoners. ... Gen. Louis Mena resigns as 
President of Nicaragua, his election by Congress 
having been declared illegal. 

January 23.—The Canalejas ministry in Spain v 
settles its differences and agrees to remain in office. 

. . A new ministry was formed in Chile. 

January 25.—The final voting in the German 
elections takes place; the Socialists increase their 
representation in the Reichstag to 110 seats, and 
the Conservatives lose 34 seats. . . . General Pedro 
Montero, recently proclaimed president of Ecua- 
dor by a portion of the army, is killed by a mob at 
Guayaquil.... The Portuguese cabinet under 
Premier Vasconcellos resigns. ... Serious rioting 
occurs at Bahia, Brazil, following the refusal of the 
state government to carry out a judgment of the 
federal court. 

January 28.—A mob breaks into the prison at 
Quito, Ecuador, and kills five revolutionary gen- 
erals who surrendered recently, including ex- 
President Eloy Alfaro. 

January 30.—Constitutional guarantees are sus- 
pended and martial law declared in Lisbon, be- 
cause of the seriousness of the strike. 

January 31.—The city of Juarez, Mexico, is 
seized by the opponents of the Madero government. 

February 1.—Emilio Vasquez Gomez is _pro- 
claimed president of Mexico by the revolutionists. 

February 2.—The Mexican insurgents are re- 
pulsed after an attempt to capture the Chihuahua 
government. . . . General Manuel Bonilla assumes 
the presidency of Honduras. 

February 3.—The Portuguese Senate concurs 
with the Chamber of Deputies in favor of trial by 
military courts of men arrested during the strike 

. The Servian cabinet resigns. 

February 5.—King George and Queen Mary 
return to London after nearly three months’ ab- 
sence in India....Eladio Victoria, provisional 
president of Santo Domingo, is elected president. 

February 7.—The German Emperor’s speech 
opening the newly elected Reichstag forecasts the 
introduction of measures increasing imperial 
defenses. 

February 8.—Winston Churchill, speaking in 
Belfast, outlines the Government’s Home Rule 
bill; Mr. Redmond appeals to all Ireland to aid in 
its passage. 

February 9.—Dr. Peter Spahn, head of the 
Clerical Center party, is elected president of the 
German Reichstag. 

February 10.—The French Senate ratifies the 
agreement with Germany concerning Morocco and 
the Congo. 

February 12.—Dr. Belisario Porras, formerly 
minister to the United States, is nominated as 
Liberal candidate for the Presidency of Panama. 

. Sir Edward Grey, British Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, i is created a Knight of the Garter. 


February 13.—Several minor changes in the 
British Cabinet are announced. The French 
Chamber of Deputies, by 452 to 73, votes to hasten 
by two years the completion of its naval program. 


. The Persian Government orders the detention 
of twelve Americans who served under W. Morgan 
Shuster in the Persian Treasury. 

February 14.—The second session of the British 
Parliament is opened by King George. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

January 18.—Russian troops seize the city of 
Meshed, Persia. France demands that Italy 
release the Carthage, seized on suspicion of con- 

veying an aeroplane to Africa for the Turkish 
army; Italy captures the French steamer Manouba, 
near Tunis, alleging that it carried men and money 
for the Turkish army in Tripoli. 

January 19.—Italy releases the French steamcr 
Carthage. 

January 20.—The Cuban veterans’ association 
reaches an agreement with President Gomez which 
will make American intervention unnecessary. 

January 21.—A plot to kill an American official 
in Teheran, in order to involve the United States, 
is discovered. 





January 23.—The International Opium Con- 
gress comes a an end at The Hague, and the 
protocol is signed by representatives of twelve 
nations.... France threatens to withdraw her 
ambassador if Italy does not at once release the 
Turks arrested on the Manouba. 

January 25.—The Duke of Connaught, Governor- 
General of Canada, is received at the White House 
by President Taft. 

January 26.—Italy seizes another French 
steamer, the Tavignano, off the coast of Tripoli. 

Argentina withdraws her diplomatic represen- 
tative in Paraguay, because of attacks on Argen- 
tine shipping during the recent revolution in 
Paraguay. 

January 27.—Italy refers to the Hague Tribunal 
all questions arising out of the seizure of French 
steamships; the twenty-nine Turks arrested on 
board the Manouba are released, as is also the 
steamer Tavignano. 

January 28.—A battle is fought between French 
troops and Moroccan tribesmen near Rabat. 

January 30.—A copyright treaty between the 
United States and Hungary is signed at Budapest. 

February 2.—It is announced that Great Britain 
and Russia will revise their agreement of 1907 
concerning Persia. 

February 3.—President Madero of Mexico is 
warned by the United States Government to pro- 
tect American interests near the border. 

February 5.—Four additional battalions of 
United States troops are sent to the Mexican 
border. 

February 6.—Russia, with the approval of Great 
Britain, notifies Persia that she will order the de- 
posed Shah, Mohammed Ali Merza, to quit Persia 
if a pension is granted to him. 

February 7.—The State Department at Wash- 
ington defines the attitude of the United States in 
the matter of the Chinese revolution. 

February 9.—United States marines are landed 
in Honduras to protect American property. 

February 10.—The United States declines the 
request of the Mexican Government to allow 
Mexican troops to get to Juarez via Eagle Pass and 
El Paso, Texas. ... The Franco-German agree- 
ment over Morocco is ratified by the French Senate. 
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February 13.—The State Department at Wash- 
ington is officially notified of the formation of the 
new Chinese republic. ... Great Britain persuades . 
Japan to postpone loans which might reach either 
of the contending parties in China. 


WAR BETWEEN ITALY AND TURKEY 


January 18.—A large body of Turks and Arabs 
attack an Italian column near the town of Tripoli 
with considerable loss on both sides. 

January 28.—The Turkish forces attack Ghir- 
garsh and Ainzara, but are repulsed. 

February 5.—The Italian fleet bombards Ho- 
deida, on the Red Sea. 

February 13.—The Turks attack the Italian 
defenses around Derna, but are beaten back with 
a loss of sixty men. 


THE REVOLUTION IN CHINA 


January 19.—Premier Yuan Shih-kai demands 
that Dr. Sun Yat-sen resign the presidency and 
permit the Premier to exercise sovereign powers 
until the meeting of the national convention. . 
The republican government appeals to the powers 
for recognition. . . . American troops take up their 
duties as a part of the international force pro- 
tecting the Chinese railroad from Peking to the sea. 

January 24.—American Minister at Peking calls 
into the legation quarter all Americans living in 
outlying parts of the city. 

January 27.—Forty-six generals of the imperial 
army demand that the Government peacefully 
settle the troubles of the country, even if abdica- 
tion be necessary. 

February resident Sun appoints Wong 
Chung-ting as special representative to the United 
States. 

February 3.—The Manchurian assembly notifies 
Premier Yuan that Manchuria desires no part in 
the republic about to be formed. 

February 4.—The Dowager Empress signs a 
decree, in behalf of Emperor Pu Yi, directing the 
Premier to coéperate with the Republicans at 
Nanking in establishing a republic. 

February 5.—The revolutionary leaders suggest 
to the Premier that orders be issued by both sides 
to stop fighting. 

February 6.—The National Assembly at Nan- 
king accepts the main proposals of Premier Yuan 
Shih-kai; the imperial family is granted a pension 
of $2,400,000 a year. 

February 12.—The Manchu dynasty in China 
comes to an end with the abdication of the child 
emperor, Pu Yi, and the recognition of the repub- 
lican government. 

February 13.—Yuan Shih-kai assumes the title 
of Organizer of the Republic; all officials and 
diplomatic representatives are retained. 

February 14.—Dr. Sun, provisional president, 
requests Premier Yuan Shih-kai to accept the first 
presidency of the republic. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


January 17.—The United Mine Workers’ con- 
vention at Indianapolis votes in favor of govern- 
ment ownership of all industries. ... Cardinal 
Farley arrives in New York from Rome after his 
elevation to the cardinalate. 

January 18.—The members of the British Miners’ 
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Federation, by vote of 445,801 to 115,921, de- 
clare in favor of a general strike on March 1. 

. John P. White is reélected president of the 
United Mine Workers of America. . . . The site of 
the new courthouse for New York City, a part of 
the proposed civic center, is approved by the 
Board of Estimate. ... More than 100 lives are 
lost in storms off the British coast. 

January 19.—The cotton lockout at Manchester, 
England, is ended by a postponement of the open- 
shop issue for at least six months. 

January 21.—Cardinal Bourne makes a state 
entry into Westminster Cathedral, the first cere- 
mony of the kind in England since the Reforma- 
tion. 

January 22.—James T. Harahan, former 
President of the Illinois Central, and three officials 
of the Rock Island system, are killed in a railroad 
collision at Kinmundy, Illinois. 

January 24.—The United Mine Workers, at 
Indianapolis, vote to demand an increase in wages 
for both bituminous and anthracite miners... . 
The two-hundredth anniversary of the birthday of 
Frederick the Great is celebrated throughout 
Prussia. 

January 25.—Imposing ceremonies are held in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, in honor 
of Cardinal Farley. 

January 26.—President Taft appeals for funds 
to relieve the famine-stricken people of China. 

. The cathedral at Khartoum, erected as a 
memorial to General Gordon, is consecrated... . 
The Royal Bank in Vancouver is robbed in broad 
daylight of $30,000. 

January 27.—Negotiations between the mill 
owners and striking operatives at Lawrence, Mass., 
are called off. 

January 29.—A general strike is declared in 
Lisbon, seriously affecting newspaper publication 
and transportation facilities. .. . A woman is killed 
during a strike riot at Lawrence; Governor Foss 
orders out additional militia. 

January 30.—The bore, 1200 feet under the 
Hudson River, which forms a part of New York 
City’s new water-supply system, is completed. 

January 31.—A violent earthquake, centering at 
Valdez, Alaska, is felt throughout the Northwest. 

February 1.—The will of Mrs. Caroline W. Neu- 
stadter leaves $1,000,000 for the establishment of 

“‘model homes’? near New York City... . Mgr. 
Giovanni Bonzano is appointed by the Pope as 
Apostolic Delegate at Washington. 

February 2.—The convention of the United 
Mine Workers is adjourned. 

February 5.—The battleship Espaiia, the first 
unit of the new Spanish navy, is launched. 

February 6.—The last of the sixty-five bodies 
known to have been in the wreck of the Maine is 
recovered. 

February 7.—The Lawrence mill strikers who 
are affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor demand a 15-per cent. wage increase. 

February 8.—Many persons lose their lives in 
extensive floods throughout Spain and Portugal. 

February 10.—The Lawrence strike committee 
votes to continue the strike as long as the labor 
leader, J. J. Ettor, remains in jail. 

February 11.—Many persons are injured in a 
riot following a Socialist burial in Paris. 
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January 16.—Brig.-Gen. Ezra Philetus Ewers, 
U.S.A., retired, 74. 

January 17.—Brig.-Gen. William Smith, U.S.A 
retired, 80. 

January 19.—Hermann Winkelmann, the Ger- 
man operatic tenor, 67.... Rev. Francis Michael 
Sheeran, former president of Villanova College, 72. 

January 20.—Rev. Dr. Benjamin Crispin Lip- 
pincott, a prominent Methodist Episcopal clergy- 
man of New Jersey, 84. 

January 21.—Former Judge Ulric Sloane, 
Columbus, Ohio, an authority on criminal law. 
Judge Alfred A. Hall, of the Superior Court of 
Vermont, 63. 

January 22.—James T. Harahan, former presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central Railroad, 69. 
January 23.—Prof. Nicholas Paine 

noted sociologist and economist, 62. 

January 24.—Charles Finney Cox, of New York, 
a prominent railroad man and scientist, 66. 

January 25.— Rear-Adm. Lewis Cass Heilner, 
U.S.N., retired, 63. 

January 27.—William M. Lochren, formerly 
United States District Judge at Minneapolis, and 
Commissioner of Pensions under President Cleve- 
land, 80. ... Charles Schreyvogel, a well-known 
painter of Indian and frontier life, 51... . Edmund 
Singer, a noted Hungarian violinist, 80. 

January 28.—Gustave de Molinazt, a French 
authority on political economy, \lexandre 
Charles Bisson, a well-known French dramatist, 63. 

. Rev. Dr. Charles Stanley Albert, editor of Sun- 
day School publications of the Lutheran Church, 
64.... Felix Schweighofer, a noted Austrian 
comedian, 70. 

January 29.—Ex-Congressman Ezra B. Taylor, 
of Ohio, 89... . The Duke of Fife, brother-in-law 
of King George of England, 62. 

January 30.—Guy G. Major, twice mayor of 
Toledo, Ohio, 52.... James Cameron Allen, 
former Congressman from Illinois and ex-Circuit 
Judge, 90. ... Charles Gilbert Wheeler, a noted 
chemist and geologist of Chicago, 75... . Dr. Nor- 
ton Royce Hotchkiss, a prominent New Haven 
physician, 42.... / Arthur Hamilton Gordon, first 
Baron Stanmore, a well-known British colonial 
official, 82 

January 31.—B. F. Pearson, a prominent pro- 
moter of Nova Scotia, 56. 

February I awley, the railroad mag- 
nate, 63.... Charles Gifford Dyer, a prominent 
artist of Chicago, 66. 

February 2.—Dr. William Taylor Bovey, dean 
of the faculty of applied science at McGill Univer- 
sity, 60....Ex-Governor Frederick Robie, of 
Maine, 89. .. . Dr. Waldemar Koch, of Chicago, a 
leading physiological chemist, 36... . Gen. Luther 
S. Trowbridge, appraiser of the port of Detroit, 75. 

February 3.—Charles C. Overbeck, formerly 
widely known as an abolitionist and one of the 
founders of the Republican party, 90. . . . Thomas 

Grady, a prominent Democratic politici ian of 
New York, 58... . Rt. Rev. George Holmes, Lord 
Bishop of Athabasca (Canada). 

February 5.—Horace Hopkins Coolidge, three 

times president of the Massachusetts Senate, 80. 
Dr. John Bacon Coolidge, formerly a prominent 

Boston dentist and professor of dentistry, 91. 

Mrs. Mary Leavitt, the well-known temperance 


of 
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worker and lecturer, 81 . Clark, secre- 
tary to Jefferson Davis, and last oe Treasurer 
of the Confederate States, 82. 

February 6.—Gen. James Baird Weaver, twice 
candidate for — (on the Populist and 
Greenback tickets), Prof. George Jarvis 
Brush, formerly pe of the Sheffield Scie ntific 
School, Yale, 8o. 


THE LATE LORD LASTER 
(Discoverer of antiseptic treatment in surgery) 

February 7.—Justice Truman C. White, of the 
New York Supreme Court, 72. . Dr. Edward 
Wilmot Blyden, a noted negro author and lecturer 
of Liberia, 79. 

February 8.—Dr. DeWitt Clinton Huntington, 
chancellor emeritus of Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, 82....Sir William Henry Allchin, M.D., 
physician extraordinary to King George of Eng- 
land, 65. ... Field Marshal Wilhelm von Hahnke, 
of the German army, 79. 

February 9.—Abbé Charles Loyson (Pére Hya- 
cinthe), the noted French preacher, 85. ... Rev. 
Dr. Andrew Martin Fairbairn, principal emeritus 
of Mansfield College, Oxford, 74... . James Noble 
Adam, recently mayor of Buffalo, N. Y.,’3and a prom- 
inent merchant, 70. 

February 10.—Dr. J. M. da S. Paranhos, Baron 
do Rio Branco, the eminent Brazilian statesman. 

. Former Congressman wea *, Livingston, 
of Georgia, 79... . Prof. T. Okane, author of 
many hymns, 82... . Louis ‘De ‘launay-Belleville, 
a noted French engineer, 69. 

February 11.—Lord Lister, discoverer of anti- 
septic treatment in surgical operations, 85. 

February 12.—Louis Heilprin, the author and 
editor of works of reference, 61. ... Gen. Hippo- 
lyte Langlois, Senator and member of the French 
Academy, 77. 

February 
the British Fleet, 
of Samoa. 


14.—Sir Nowell Salmon, Admiral of 
77.... Mataafa, former King 
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WILL THEY EVER GET TOGETHER—THE TARIFF BOARD AND CONGRESS? 


(Although the Tariff Board has reported on Wool, Congress seems to be more interested in revising the Steel Schedule) 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 





























PRESIDENT TAFT TO THE REPUBLICAN PARTY: 


EE = SHORN LAM 
ee See ee ee “COME, YOU’RE ALL RIGHT; GET BUSY” 


(While Congress is up the tree of ‘* Politics ’’ the Wool (In recent speeches, President Taft has grown more 
Schedule and the promise to revise it await attention) optimistic regarding Republican success this year) 
From the News-Tribune (Duluth) From the Star (Washington) 
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THE AMERICAN “UNCLES” 

COLONEL ROOSEVELT AND Mr. Tart (to each other): ‘‘My 
dear friend, you had better look for some other country, 
North America is too small for you’’ From Ulk (Berlin) 

The “Roosevelt” question developed in 
intensity last month. Sentiment in favor of 
the ex-President’s nomination was shown by 
numerous straw ballots taken in various sec- 
tions of the country. Naturally the Taft 
forces would have been glad to have Roose- 
velt “call off the dog” with a statement 
declining a nomination. Roosevelt’s friends, 
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TAFT TO ROOSEVELT: 
From the 





“CALL OFF YOUR DOG” 
Eagle (Brooklyn) 
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THEODORE Wwourd 

YOU CONSENT To EAT A 
LITTLE JAM if -1T WAS 
NECESSARY TO SAVE THE 
COUNTRY ? 
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NOTHING TO SAY 
From the Globe and Commercial Advertiser (New York) 
on the other hand, were pressing him to de- 
clare a willingness to accept. It was finally 
understood that a statement to this effect 
would be forthcoming. 
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“NOT YET, BUT SOON” 
From Harper's Weekly (New York) 
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WOODROW MUST BE TERRIBLY WORRIED 
From the Journal (Portland, Oregon) 


The cartoons on this page are concerned 
chiefly with the struggle among the Demo- 
crats to find a Presidential candidate. Gov- 
ernor Wilson’s boom has recently been sub- 
jected to some severe jolts, although it is 
doubtful if the popularity of the “school- 
master in politics” has suffered much as a 
result. While Mr. Bryan has openly opposed 
some aspirants, and said good words in behalf 
of others, he seems still to be carefully “ weigh- 


ing them in” before definitely declaring his’ 


choice. In the past month work has been 
actively begun through the newspapers in 
pressing the claims of Congressman Under- 
wood, of Alabama. Mayor Gaynor, of New 
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STARTING A BOOM IN THE SOUTH 

From the Journal (Minneapolis) 
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WEIGHING THEM IN 

(Mr. Bryan testing the weight of the various aspirants for the 
Democratic nomination) From Harper’s Weekly (New York) 
York, has also been projected into the arena 
by his recent tariff speech, which was taken as 
an indication of receptivity. This has been 
associated in a humorous way by Cartoonist 
Powers with another utterance of Mr. Gay- 
nor’s on how long an egg should be boiled! 

















A “GLOOM” EGG 
(How long will it take Mayor Gaynor to boil a Presidential 
nomination egg?) From the American (New York) 
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““WELCOME, MISS” 

From the Journal (Portland, Oregon) 

Two new States have been added to the 
Union this year,—New Mexico on January 6 
and Arizona on February 14. The ceremony 
of the signing of the Arizona document by 
President Taft was recorded by the cinemato- 
graph (the first time such a machine has been 
operated in the White House). This will pre- 
serve for posterity a most interesting record 
of the act of making a State. In connection 
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“There’s always room at the top” 
From the Eagle (New York) 



















MR. MORGAN’S ‘‘MOVING PICTURES” 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul) 


with “moving pictures,” the Pioneer Press 
cartoon refers to the report that Mr. J. P. 
Morgan had decided to transfer to this coun- 
try his valuable art collections now located in 
various European museums. 
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PROTECT THE INDUSTRY AT ALL HAZARDS! 
(Referring to the calling out of troops in connection with the 
strike in the textile mills of Lawrence, Mass.) 

From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis) 
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BEWARE THE BIG SLIPPER 
From the Press (New York) 

this page humorously touches on one 
phase of the recent cabinet overturn in 
France. The reéntrance of Delcassé 
into a French ministry was thought to 
indicate that he would be virtual pre- 
mier and even dominate the President. 
ee = = - ~=6M. Falliére’s genial sanity and “ ampli- 

THE FRENCH REPUBLIC SAVED ” ° 
tude,” however, seem—in the final 








PRESIDENTFALLIERES! Oh! Oh! Fauiieres: “Vive la 

‘At last, a restful seat DeEtcassé: ‘‘I am the République” panel of the cartoon—to have re- 
aftera ctre sday!’’ statel’’ eye . 

aliadaiiacuniaitet tend —— stored the equilibrium of state. 


From Muskete (Vienna) 

Four republics figured prominently in last 
month’s news, for widely different reasons. 
Elsewhere in this issueare recounted the latest 
troubles of unhappy Mexico and Cuba. The 
entrance of China into the family of republics 
is also commented on. The first cartoon on 
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—_— ae peor THE NEW REPUBLIC 
OFF AGAIN, ON AGAIN, GONE AGAIN, FINNEGAN: The Chinese Dragon has joined the Top Hat Brigade of 
(Apropos of the numerous revolutions in Mexico) Republican presidents (Falliéres of France, and Taft of the 


From the Record-Herald (Chicago) United States). From Aladderadatsch (Berlin) 
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THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR’S NEW BED 
‘Sleep is the brother of Death”’ (The figure under the Chancellor's bed represents Socialism) 
From Ulk (Berlin) 


The “ menace of Socialism” has beenassum- Reichstag by the Social Democrats in the elec- 
ing greater proportions in Germany recently, tions. The general subject of the growth of 
owing to the capture of almost a third of the Socialism throughout the world, with reference 
also to the situation in Germany, is treated 
in an article contributed to this issue of the 
REVIEW, and also in our editorial comment. 











THE POLITICAL THEATER IN GERMANY : 
(The curtain rises on Act I. and discloses the Red Socialists 
““SIMMERING”’ FROM SOCIALIST PROPAGANDA FUEL occupying the stage) 

From the Evening Sun (New York) From Gluhlichter (Vienna) 























THE WORLD’S PEACE AND THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President of Columbia University 


HEN everything else that was accom- 


plished by the Louisiana Purchase _ 


Exposition at St. Louis in 1904 has been for- 
gotten, the record of the great series of inter- 
national congresses of arts and science held 
in connection with that exposition will remain 
as an enduring monument. It goes without 
saying that soenlightened a community as San 
Francisco and California will wish to associate 
with the Panama-Pacific Exposition of 1915 
some intellectual achievement, international 
in character, which will produce results that 
will serve to dignify it and to continue its 
name and influence long after the buildings 
and the exhibits have crumbled into dust. 
The suggestion that I have to offer is that 
the intellectual and scholarly activities of the 
San Francisco Exposition be grouped about 
the fundamental thought of the Peace of the 
World and the World’s Better Organization for 
Civilization and for Peace. I would make this 
the:keystone of anarch that would last forever. 


WHY NOT A HALL OF PEACE? 


i hope that it may be possible to make one 
of the central architectural features of the 
exposition a permanent Hall of Peace, which 
may be used as a meeting place for gather- 
ings of every sort while the exposition lasts, 
and as a hall for San Francisco and a perma- 
nent monument to the exposition after the 
crowds have departed and its doors are finally 


closed. I greatly wish that this might be 
possible. Such a building appropriately de- 


signed and placed at a central point would 
capture the imagination of the world and 
would bring the eyes of every statesman and 
of every lover of his kind to San Francisco 
and to the hills about the Golden Gate in 
order to watch what took place there. 
A SERIES OF WORLD CONGRESSES 

During the summer months of 1915 there 
might be invited to San Francisco a great 
series of world congresses to consider how 
better understanding between the various 
nations may be advanced, how international 
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relations may be made closer and raised to a 
higher plane, and how judicial process may 
be speedily substituted for public war, to the 
end that the world may be relieved of its 
present crushing burden of armaments and 
these be reduced to the status of national 
and international police. 

During the summer of 1915 the third Peace 
Congress will probably convene at The 
Hague. If so, it would be possible on the 
other side of the world at San Francisco to set 
in motion forces, influences and tendencies 
that would make themselves powerfully felt 
in the action of the official representatives of 
governments assembled in the Peace Palace 
at The Hague. 

Among others, the International Peace 
Congress of 1915 should be invited to meet 
at San Francisco. The Interparliamentary 
Union and the Institute of International Law 
should be invited to hold their meetings for 
that year at San Francisco. There should be 
a great economic congress, with departments 
representing international trade, commerce, 
and finance, to consider and debate the better 
development of all of these and their useful 
application to the promotion of international 
concord and good will. 

There should be a congress of the two 
Americas, in which the fullest exposition 
should be given of the civilization and culture 
of the Latin-American peoples, with a view 
to advancing the understanding of Latin- 
America by North America, and vice versa. 
There should be a great international con- 
gress on the Oriental nations and their civiliza- 
tion. China and Japan should be invited to 
present their civilization and their interests 
at the hands of their most accomplished 
representatives, and ways and means should 
he discussed and considered of promoting 
closer and better relations between the United 
States and the Oriental peoples. 


THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 
There should be a great international con- 


gress of judicial organizations to consider and 
discuss the place and function of an inde- 
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pendent judiciary in the civilization of the 
various nations themselves and in interna- 
tional affairs. The establishment of a judi- 
cial system, free from executive and legisla- 
tive interference and having power to hold 
executives and legislatures to the strict ob- 
servance of their constitutional limitations, 
is at once the most splendid and the most 
original contribution that America has made 
to the world’s political science. The bearing 
of this great principle on international rela- 
tionships and affairs should be made plain, 
to the end that courts of international arbi- 
tration may speedily become true courts of 
justice. 

There should be a great international con- 
gress on moral education, to deal with the 
development of individual and national char- 
acter, to recount the progress that has been 
made and the efforts that are yet making to 
raise to still higher planes the conduct of men 
and of nations. ; 

If these plans and others which 
they readily suggest could be car- 
ried out in systematic fashion, the 
public opinion of the world would 
have its attention riveted for 

DR. F. J. V. SKIFF 


(Director-in-chief, world’s congresses, 
Panama-Pacific Exposition) 










weeks and for months not only upon the 
San Francisco Exposition but upon its own 
highest aims and interests. No man dares’ 
say what lasting and uplifting results might 
follow from the effective accomplishment 
of a program like this. 


TO CELEBRATE A CENTURY OF RELATIVE > 
FREEDOM FROM WAR 


It must be remembered that the year 1915 
will be the one hundredth anniversary, not 
only of peace between Great Britain and the 
United States, but of the end of the Napo- 
leonic wars. Despite the conflicts which 
have marked the last one hundred years, 
these are as nothing in comparison with the 
almost unbroken series of bloody wars begin- 
ning way back in the middle ages and coming 
to an end at Waterloo. As compared with 
the centuries that precede it, the one hundred 
years ending in 1915 constitute a century of 
peace, of the steady advance of 
justice. This great dominant fact 
should be celebrated at San 
Francisco in order that men may 
turn to the future with even greater 
hope and promise. 

CHARLES C. MOORE 


(President of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition) 
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SENATOR CUMMINS OF IOWA AND 
THE CORPORATION INQUIRY 


. GOOD cook is always bad tempered.” 
Like most proverbs, this one is so 
nearly true that any exception is important. 
A specialist who is also tolerant is rare and 
valuable. It would be difficult to find to-day 
a constructive expert of the first rank who 
displays more patience with the layman, and 
even with other experts, than the senior 
Senator from Iowa, Albert B. Cummins. 

Beyond a few episodes of sensation, the 
newspapers have given little notice to the 
recent hearings of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. The American public 
does not yet appreciate the debt it owes to 
this body—and natably to its active spirit, 
Senator Cummins—for the light without 
heat it has cast upon the troubled “twilight 
zone’’ of corporations. 

Many of the best informed and most eminent 
leaders in the industrial action and thought of 
this country have been appearing before the 
committee to state ‘what changes are neces- 
sary or desirable in the laws of the United States 
relating to the creation and control of corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce.”’ 

The hearings began on November 15; 
last month, the testimony, as printed, ex- 
ceeded .2000 pages and 1,000,000 words. 

A mass of diverse and conflicting opinions 
—if one reads only the ‘‘Statements,” the 
papers prepared in advance by each witness 
and read by him without interruption. But 
immediately upon the completion of his 
“Statement”? each witness had to run a 
gantlet of questionings. So deftly and con- 
sistently were these ‘put that, if one follows 
them, the chaos of viewpoints begins to take 
a definite form. One might describe this as 
an appeal for the amendment of the Sherman 
law. Through these questions and answers, 
moreover, runs a thread of tendency—a hint 
as to the probable nature of the relief that 
will be asked for. This tendency seems to point 
toward a Federal bureau, something to do for 
industry part of what the Interstate Commerce 
Commission does for railroads, primarily the 
collecting and arranging of full publicity. 

Certainly, the report of the Senate Com- 
mittee should constitute the clearest and 
most important recommendation ever made 
on the pivotal problem of trusts and mo- 
nopoly; and that a committee covering such 
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vast scope and such intense interest has al- 
ready developed so plain a form and ten- 
dency, is due primarily to the skill combined 
with the good temper of the member from 
Iowa. 

It was he who, as chairman of the sub- 
committee, organized this inquiry. He may 
fairly be held responsible for it. 


QUIZZING THE WITNESSES 


Other senators have taken active part. 
The sturdy common sense of Senator Moses 
E. Clapp of Minnesota, chairman of the full 
committee, has more than once exploded 
structures built up on high-sounding theory. 
One witness was pleading that sanction of 
law might be given trade agreements not to 
sell below a given price. As a matter of fact, 
he declared, such agreements already exist in 
great number. But manufacturers and deal- 
ers in pressing need of money often break 
their word, and close a contract at ruinous 
prices, for the sake of handling a little 
cash. 

But, asked Senator Clapp, what good 
would follow a law? He asked “if the natural 
tendency of it would not be, in spite of all 
regulation, to buoy prices up, rather than 
prevent men from sacrificing themselves by 
selling at a loss? It would seem to me that 
there is the weakness of this whole proposi- 
tion of trade agreements. If they could be 
made and observed with a spirit of absolute 
fairness, they would not be needed at all.”’ 

Senator George T. Oliver of Pennsylvania 
has applied the quick corrective of first-hand 
facts to many propositions involving the 
iron, steel, coal and oil interests of his section. 
Senator Frank B. Brandegee of Connecticut, 
Senator Francis G. Newlands of Nevada— 
whose bill to create an interstate trade com- 
mission formed the first object of the com- 
mittee’s deliberations—Senators Thomas P. 
Gore-of Oklahoma, Clarence W. Watson of 
West Virginia, and Atlee Pomerene of Ohio 
have been especially watchful and practical. 

But to all these save the chairman him- 
self, Senator Cummins is senior. Thus, under 
the rules of the committee, it was his to 
question first. Most consistent in attend- 
ance, and most closely informed as to the 
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subject of each day’s inquiry, Senator Cum- 
mins has borne the brunt of the task—to 
pounce upon any direct hint spied struggling 
in the cross-currents of opinion—to drag it 
into the light, and to examine it narrowly for 
whatever it was worth. 

Such an office demanded a combination of 
erudition with large-mindedness. To this 


* Senator Cummins responded admirably. The 


printed testimony speaks for him. It would 
be worth reading, if only as a model object- 
lesson in performing a big piece of public 
business. It reveals a remarkable knowledge 
of trust cases on Senator Cummins’ part, 
added to a broad and human sympathy even 
more remarkable, in view of his own positive 
and somewhat radical convictions regard- 
ing combination and competition. One not 
authorized to speak for him, and commenting 
simply as a spectator, would assume that his 
opinion is strongly in favor of such measures 
as will afford competition freer play—even 
if this involves such departures as the limit- 
ing of the capital to be employed in any one 
corporation in any one field, or a prohibition 
against the holding company as such. 

Apparently the recognizing of monopoly, 
entire or partial, as an inevitable instru- 
metitality of much modern business, does 
not appeal to Senator Cummins. 





A VARIETY OF VIEWPOINTS 

Yet there were no sparks, but only that 
steady illumination, in his prolonged ques- 
tioning of those whose training, convictions 
and habits were directly opposed—as, for in- 
stance, the chairman of the largest corpora- 
tion in the world, Judge Gary. 

In fact, the member from Iowa seemed to 
speak the language of every witness. He 
went to the point as directly with Prof. John 
B. Clark, the eminent professor of pure eco- 
nomic theory, as with Mr. Joseph Bartles, 
an independent oil merchant bristling with 
“selling facts.” 

His fine courtesy was as marked toward 
the representative of the largest association 
of manufacturers, who urged that the dis- 
tinction between combinations of labor and 
combinations of capital had no difference 
as toward Mr. Gompers, who came to urge 
precisely the opposite. 

Not outdone in militant spirit by that 
twentieth-century crusader, Louis D. Bran- 
deis, Senator Cummins was yet able to em- 
phasize, while questioning Mr. George W. 
Perkins, vastly helpful results of the latter’s 
rare international business experience, and 
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still rarer ideas for the advanced treatment of 
employees. 

Intricately discussing the actual conduct 
of corporations Senator Cummins met on 
their own ground most highly specialized 
lawyers, such as Victor Morawetz, chairman 
of the Atchison Railway, George H. Earle, 
Samuel Untermyer and others, to whom the 
innermost doings of great corporations are 
no secret; or those like Mr. Francis Lynde 
Stetson, who actually create them. 

Such familiarity with the “home life” of 
the trusts seems surprising in one who has 
served the public, and on the firing-line of 
progress, since quarter of a century past. 
During an equal period, however—from his 
move to Des Moines, Iowa, in 1878, to his 
first election as governor of that State in 
1902—Mr. Cummins was a practising lawyer. 
He attained first rank in the Middle Western 
legal world. Among a variety of clients, he 
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numbered some of the largest railroad com- 
panies operating in his section. This unusual 
view along both sides of the fence has de- 
veloped a sagacity rare among reformers— 
an eye for the practical. 
LAWS THAT HAVE STOOD IN IOWA 

Citizens of every State are naturally inter- 
ested in the careers of the statesmen before 
whom the entire business structure of the 
nation is passing in review. It is significant, 
especially to those who fear anything smack- 
ing of the radical, to examine the numerous 
pieces of progressive legislation successfully 
advoeated by Mr. Cummins during his seven- 
year governorship of Iowa. 

Iowa was one of the first States to adopt 
a complete anti-trust program. Its laws were 
passed after fights marked by extreme bitter- 
ness. To what extremes they might have 
gone is plain from their nature. One pro- 
hibited contributions to campaign funds 
from corporations. Another upset the old- 
established caucus system, by means of a 
direct primary law. Railroad passes and dis- 
criminating passenger rates were prohibited. 
So were railroad fares of more than two 
cents a mile, and the working of railroad em- 
ployees for more than a certain number of 
hours continuously.. Overcapitalization of 
corporations was penalized. Banks were 
forced to pay interest on all public moneys. 

There was a pure food and seed law. There 
were laws regulating child labor, school at- 
tendance, factory inspection, fire escapes and 
safety appliances. 

Yet not one of these statutes has been suc- 
cessfully attacked in the Iowa courts. Pub- 
lic opinion, moreover, is more widely in favor 
of them than when they were passed. 

This record augurs extraordinarily well. 
Honesty and ability to fight for a cause are 
so often unaccompanied by the special sense 
of practicability—the faculty to devise and 
support measures that will work. 

FORMER SERVICES TO THE NATION 

When the report of the committee is 
handed in to the Senate, the nation will want 
to know more about Albert B. Cummins. 
His previous services as a Senator have been 
neither few nor minor; yet his present task 
affects a problem more central in politics, 
entering more intimately into the life of 
every citizen, and more plainly to be under- 
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HOW CAN HE HIT ONE AND NOT THE OTHER? 


(The inquiry organized by Senator Cummins will lead the 
nation much nearer the answer to that question—how the 
Sherman law can be amended so as to bring “Unlawful 
Trusts” down from their perch, without crippling legitimate 


business) 
From the News Tribune (Duluth) 


stood by the everyday newspaper reader, 
than those which preceded it. 

The characteristic feature of all Senator 
Cummins’ performances, past and present, is 
the same broad courtesy. It kept him his 
friends and the respect of his opponents, 
through the hot fight over the tariff revision 
in 1tgog, although the senatorial ‘‘insur- 
gents” who numbered him among their lead- 
ers were exposed to deepest reproaches from 
old-time Republican associates. A stand 
even more distinct was made in June, rgto. 
Senator Cummins overhauled the railroad 
rate bill. He filled it with “teeth,” particu- 
larly the clause that shifts upon the railroads 
the burden of proof at every request for a 
raise in rates. 

Intense pressure was brought against the 
adoption of this item. Yet its promulgator 
has maintained friendly relations with lead- 
ers representing every shade of conviction 
in the Administration and out. 

The courage to take such positions, and the 
ability to hammer workable measures out of 
ideals, are attributes of many citizens in 
politics to-day. Fortunate America! It is 
especially worthy of note when a leader in 
the fight for principle can separate it so en- 
tirely from personality. 

















THE EARL OF ABERDEEN 


(Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1886 and 
since 1905) 


LADY ABERDEEN 
(Who has been a most important factor in the 
industrial revival in Ireland) 


ON THE EVE OF THE IRISH 
HOME RULE BILL 


BY 
IN PARLIAMENT 


AST December at Delhi the King- 
Emperor by a few words effected a com- 
plete transformation of the government of 
Bengal. The change was entirely unexpected. 
The demand for such a revolution had been 
repeatedly debated in Parliament, but neither 
Lords nor Commons had consented to yield 
to the wishes of the Hindus of Bengal. The 
question was officially regarded as dead. But, 
hey presto! the King-Emperor at the Delhi 
Durbar speaks half a dozen sentences and in 
a moment the dead question springs to life, 
the partition of Bengal is undone, and the 
whole administrative arrangements of a popu- 
lation of one hundred millions are remodeled. 
“The word of the King hath spoken it,” and 
the thing is done. 
Contrast this with the slow, dragged-out, 
interminable controversy over Irish Home 


a 


STEAD 


Rule. 


There are not 4,400,000 people of all 
creeds in Ireland to-day, but the task of 
providing them with a government according 
to their liking appears to be one of almost 


insuperable difficulty. Ministers are pledged 
to introduce a Home Rule bill as the chief 
measure of this year. If fortune favors them 
they will be able to send it up to the House 
of Lords in August. By the House of Lords 
it will be rejected. In the following year the 
same bill must be introduced into the Com- 
mons, passed through all its stages without 
any material alteration, and again sent up 
to the House of Lords, by which august body 
it will be rejected a second time. At the end 
of 1913 and the beginning of 1914 the same 
bill must a third time be introduced and 
passed through all its stages by the Com- 
mons. It will then be presented to the House 
of Lords where it will have a hostile vote 
recorded against it. But by the Veto Act of 
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1911 this adverse vote will have no legisla- 
tive effect. The bill passed thrice through 
the House of Commons will, despite the 
Lords’ Veto, receive the royal assent. Thus 
if everything goes well and no untoward 
incident upsets the ministry, Home Rule may 
be carried at the end of 1913 or the beginning 
of 1914. During the whole of the intervening 
time, Great Britain and Ireland will be agi- 
tated by a fierce and interminable discussion, 
in the midst of which dissensions might easily 
arise—woman’s suffrage and labor questions 
loom like rocks ahead—and in that case good- 
by to Home Rule for another term of years. 

It is not an inviting prospect, and it is 
rendered all the less attractive because, while 
Liberals regard Home Rule as a debt due to 
Ireland, there is no enthusiasm about paying 
that debt. In 1886 and still more in 1892 
Mr. Gladstone succeeded in rousing national 
sentiment in favor of justice to Ireland to a 
degree that had never been reached before, 
and from which it rapidly fell when the magic 
spell of his presence was withdrawn. Mr. 
Gladstone is dead. Lord Morley, his old 
lieutenant, is stricken in years and has with- 
drawn to the House of Lords. Mr. Asquith 
will do his duty and make a stubborn fight 
for the cause, but Mr. Asquith never roused 


enthusiasm in anybody about anything, and 
he is not likely to turn over a new leaf in 
dealing with Home Rule. Mr. Lloyd-George 
is the only minister whose magnetism might 
rouse popular emotion, but he is switched off 
and side-tracked by the great schemes of 
social reform to which he has dedicated his 


life. The Liberals have no commanding 
personality whose appeal can touch the con- 
science of the English and Scotch masses on 
the Irish question, or can rouse its indigna- 
tion over the wrongs of Ireland. 

Mr. Asquith, it is true, has what Mr. 
Gladstone never had, a majority of over too 
behind him in favor of Home Rule. But 
it is a majority which is composite, not 
homogeneous. The Liberals or Ministerial- 
ists are slightly fewer in numbers than the 
Unionists. If our Labor members, who num- 
ber 42, and the Nationalists, of whom there 
are 85, were to absent themselves from 
any division, the Government would be placed 
in a minority at once. If the Nationalists 
voted against them, ministers would dis- 
appear. The Nationalists have the best of 
reasons for not cutting the throat of the 
ministry, but they know, and everyone 
knows, that they hold its life in the hollow 
of their hands. This knowledge neither con- 
duces to the moral strength of the ministry 
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nor to the spirit of forbearance and com- 
promise on the part of the Nationalists. The 
Labor members are Home Rulers to a man, 
but there are few of them who would not 
think twice and even thrice if they had to 
choose between Home Rule and, say, the 
repeal of the Osborne Judgment. 

Hence it is difficult to feel very confident 
as to how the result will come. The cause 
has neither a leader like Mr. Gladstone, a 
homogeneous party in the House, nor much 
popular feeling in the country. It is not 
surprising that some at least of the Liberals 
are going into action with Mr. Gladstone’s 
words on their lips: ‘‘Ave, Cesar, morituri 
te salutamus.”’ 

II. IN IRELAND 

The situation in Parliament in 1912 differs 
from the situation in 1892, but the situation 
in Ireland presents a still more startling con- 
trast. It is true that the Nationalist party 
remains as before. Its numbers have not 
fallen off, neither have its ancient leaders dis- 
appeared. There are still 85 Nationalists 
returned for Ireland as against 20 Union- 
ists, a four-to-one majority, compact and 
homogeneous, marching at the word of com- 
mand as it issues from the mouth of Mr. 
Redmond. Mr. William O’Brien in Parlia- 
ment, and Mr. Tim Healy outside, are as 
stanch Home Rulers as Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. Devlin. 

But the great driving force which was be- 
hind Mr. Parnell has lost much of its power. 
“Tf you help me to get Home Rule I will 
give you possession of the land,” was the 
formula by which he conjured in 1879. But 
to-day 300,000 out of 550,000 tenants have 
got their land, and some of the 300,000 who 
have possession of their holdings are more 
inclined to rest and be thankful than to risk 
these possessions for the sake of Home Rule. 

The zeal of many has grown cold. This is 
as true of the priests as it is of the peasants. 
Twenty years ago Archbishops Walsh and 
Croke were the tribunes of the people, the 
most eloquent and most influential advocates 
of the national cause. Archbishop Croke has 
gone from the Isle of the Saints to his final 
abode in another world. Archbishop Walsh, 
having got his Catholic University, is there- 
with, if not exactly content, at least suff- 
ciently occupied to leave Home Rule alone. 
There are no patriot priests in jail to-day. 
The hierarchy concerns itself with the ad- 
ministration of the dioceses. Politically to 
the outer eye the Roman Church is no longer 
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in politics in Ireland. So far has this policy 
of abstention been carried that many shrewd 
observers have expressed a strong conviction 
that the Pope is in reality opposed to Home 
Rule; that the inopportune publication of the 
Decrees Ne temere and 
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Squire and farmer, parson and priest combine and 
co6perate in agricultural organization, in associa- 
tion unpoisoned, until a short time ago, by the 
virus of intruded political antipathies. There is 
an industrial, artistic and literary revival. Bank 
and Post-Office deposits have increased by millions, 

and still increase; and 





Proprio. Motu. were 
really well-timed bolts 
from the blue, 
launched for the ex- 
press purpose of excit- 
ing Protestant pre- 
judice to such an 
extent as to make 
Home -Rule impos- 
sible. That notion, of 
course, is absurd. 
But that it can be 
entertained by sane 
men proves that the 
note of the Roman 
priesthood and _hier- 
archy is not as pas- 
sionately nationalist 
as it was in 1892. 
Another great 
change has come over 
Ireland in the last 
twenty years. As a 
reviewer remarked in 
the current Quarterly: 





commerce shows by the 
annual returns a mMar- 
velous and continuous 
advance. 

The condition of 
the Irish laborer, 
which for generations 
was the despair of the 
United Kingdom, now 
begins to contrast 
favorably with that 
of the English agri- 
culturist. Nothing 
or next to nothing 
has been done to im- 
prove the homes of 
the English rural poor, 
but in Ireland the 
statein the last twenty 
years has advanced 
thirty million dollars 
as loans for the erec- 
tion of 35,000 labor- 
ers’, cottages, the rent 
of which varies from 
twelve cents to half a 








The Ireland of to-day 
differs widely from the 
[reland of 1886. Property 
has replaced poverty. 
The face of the country 
is changed. Ireland is 
comfortable, buoyant, and on its way to wealth. 
The homesteads of well-to-do peasant proprietors 
and newly-built cottages, with their acre allot- 
ments, have replaced the cabins and the sheelings 
of the tenant and the laborer. The country towns 
are no longer a group of dirty, insanitary dwellings. 
They have their waterworks, their drainage sys- 
tem, their recreation halls and public libraries. 


OF THE IRISH 


SIR HORACE PLUNKETT, FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT 


ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 
(This society has done much to bring about the present 
agricultural and industrial revival in Ireland) 


dollar a week. 

It is often said that 
you can prove any- 
thing by statistics. But 
figures that cannot be 
disputed all tell the same tale as to the steady 
increase of Irish prosperity. In twenty years 
the deposits in the Joint Stocks Banks grew 
by 65 per cent., the balances in the Post- 
Office Savings Bank by 220 per cent., and 
those in the Trustee Savings Banks by over 
27 per cent.! Death duties were paid upon 


AGRICULTURAL 


























Copyright by Waldon Fawcett, Washington, D. C. . 
(A type of the Irish hovel that is rapidly being discarded 
for new sanitary dwellings) 


(A laborer’s cottage—more than 25,000 of these have been 
erected with government aid—that bespeaks the new Erin) 


THE OLD AND THE NEW IN IRISH RURAL DWELLING HOUSES 
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Copyright by Waldon Fawcett, Washington, D. C. 
ONE OF THE NEAT, NEW RURAL POST AND 
TELEGRAPH OFFICES 


fifty million dollars in 1895-6; the amount 
had risen to seventy-two million dollars in 
IQOO-T. 

In six years Ireland’s over-sea trade in- 
creased by too million dollars, or about 
twenty per cent. 

Ireland is a great farm, and ‘n the develop- 
ment of her agricultural resources lies the 
hope of the future. There is nothing more 
cheering in the recent annals of the British 
Empire than the improvement that has come 
over the spirit of the small farmer in Ireland. 
This dates from the publication of the report 
of what is known as the Recess Committee 
concerning the encouragement of agriculture 
on the Continent. A Department of Agri- 
culture was created with an annual grant of 
a million and a quarter dollars. The Agricul- 
tural Organization Society was formed under 
the energetic direction and inspiration of Sir 
Horace Plunkett. Coéperative societies and 
land banks were formed in every direction. 
An agricultural station has been established 
in each of the four provinces in Ireland, where 
farming pupils are taught the latest princi- 
ples of agriculture, both practical and theo- 
retical. New technical institutes have been 
erected at Belfast, Waterford, and Limerick. 
In the year roto, for the first time in a long 
cycle of years, 70,000 acres had been added 
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to the tillage area of Ireland. The poultry 
industry, thanks to the work of poultry in- 
structors, and to the county committees, has 
increased by leaps and bounds. In the last 
six years the increase of poultry exports has 
been nearly five million dollars. Ireland now 
exports thirty-one million dollars’ worth of 
poultry and eggs, which is nearly twice the 
value of the exports of whiskey and stout. 

The work of Sir Horace Plunkett’s Organi- 
zation Society has been so successful as to 
excite against it the wrath of the gombeen 
man |[usurer], and the bitter hostility of his 
humble servant the Nationalist M. P. The 
operations of the society, embracing every 
branch of farming, have spread a network of 
societies some goo in number, with about 
go,ooo members, over the island; and it can 
boast a turnover of close upon $15,000,000 
last year. During the twenty-two years of 
the movement’s existence, its aggregate turn- 
over has reached the respectable figure of 
$125,000,000. The commercial failures have 
been remarkably few. The work is highly 
technical and necessarily costly. Each 
trained organizer costs for his salary, and the 
traveling expenses and subsistence required 
to maintain him 300 days on the road, at 
least $2500 a year. A central administra- 
tive office, acting also as an information 
bureau, has to deal with an enormous cor- 
respondence. No less than £133,000 [$665,- 
ooo], of which one-quarter had come from 
public sources, and three-quarters from the 
Irish farmers and their friends, has been spent 
upon the foundation of this movement, which 
is essential to the economic salvation and 
social uplifting of rural Ireland. 

Add to these evidences of an awakened 
national intelligence the campaign against 
tuberculosis, which has in the Countess of 
Aberdeen the most enthusiastic and weariless 
of directors. Lady Aberdeen has lived for 
nothing else, since she and her husband re- 
turned to the Viceregal Lodge, but the 
extirpating of the great White Plague which 
haunts like a pestilence so many an Irish 
village. Her work and the success which it 
has achieved is only one among the many 
tokens which confront the visitor with the 
fact that the Ireland of to12 is not to be 
confounded with the Ireland of 1892. It is 
a new land, inhabited by a new people. Hope 
has descended upon the green hills of Erin, 
and the Irish, instead of as in 1892 being 
absorbed in politics, have now a hundred 
things to think of and keep them busy. How 
this altered spirit will affect the third Home 
Rule bill remains to be seen. 
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A ROW OF LABORERS’ COTTAGES OF THE NEW IRELAND 


(Erected through government aid and sold to the occupants on the installment plan) 


Ill. THE ATTITUDE OF THE TORIES 

The Liberals remain where they were. 
They are doggedly, if not enthusiastically, 
where Mr. Gladstone left them in 1892. How 
do the Tories stand? Nominally they are as 
much opposed to Home Rule as ever. But 
in reality they admit that the old non pos- 


sumus has become an anachronism. During 
the private negotiations that went on two 
years ago between the leaders of the Minis- 
terialists and the Opposition when it was 
attempted to effect a constitutional revision 
by consent the air was full of the desire of 
the Tory leaders to meet the Irish more than 
half-way on the subject of Home Rule. The 
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overtures came to nothing, but neither Irish 
nor Liberals have forgotten the eagerness of 
the brain carriers of the Tory party to make 
it known to the world that they were quite 
ready for a deal on the subject of Home Rule. 
Younger Tories, like the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough, have made no secret of the fact that 
the Unionist cause is lost, and that the wise 
thing to do is to take up a position where the 
Tory forces would have some chance of 
success. In the last days of January Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain publicly declared that: 


He thought Parliament was overworked and 
there was a case made out for an extension of local 
government. That had always been the Unionist 
policy, but for Sir Edward Grey to talk about 
Home Rule as if it were comparable to that kind 
of devolution for purely local affairs was to talk 
unworthily, 


Between ‘extension of local government” 
and Home Rule there is no hard-and-fast line 
fixed. That blessed word devolution will 
probably be the bridge between the two. The 
late Tory Lord Lieutenant, Lord Dudley, and 
the late permanent Under Secretary, Lord 
Macdonnell, were busily engaged in 1904, 
with the approval of Lord Lansdowne, of Mr. 
Balfour, and of Mr. George Wyndham, in 
discussing how far it was possible to go in 
the direction of Home Rule on Tory lines. 
Mr. Wyndham ‘borrowed’ Sir Antony 
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THE SAME OLD DIFFICULTY TO START WITH 


Uster: ‘‘ You say that letther is mint for an H; I say it 
manes R—an’ be the glorious, pious an’ immortal mimory 
av King William, I'll fight till me last breath, before I submit 
to your shame!” 

(It was Ulster which made the first opposition to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule bill. | The above cartoon, which ap- 
peared in Grip, of Toronto, May 21, 1892, was reproduced 
in this Review of August of that year.) 
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Macdonnell, as he then was, from the India 
Office, and appointed him as Under-Secretary 
with the status of a colleague. Sir Antony’s 
commission was to work for a settlement of 
the land and university questions, and then 
to endeavor to carry through a scheme of 
“administrative coérdination” in Irish local 
affairs. In a “cipher message,” which has 
never been published, Mr. Balfour approved 
of this program. The success of the land 
conference led Lord Dunraven to hope that 
if conciliation could solve the vexed land ques- 
tion, “it was not beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility that by the application of the same 
principle in other directions Ireland might be 
rescued from the slough of despair into which 
she was sinking, and might even be provided 
with a system of government more suitable 
to the requirements of the country and more 
responsive to the wishes of the people.”’ 

The Irish Reform Association was accord- 
ingly founded, and on August 31, 1904, it 
launched its devolution scheme. Its report 
laid down that “ while firmly maintaining that 
the Parliamentary union between Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland is essential to the political sta- 
bility of the Empire, and to the prosperity of 
the two islands, we believe that such union is 
compatible with the devolution to Ireland of 
a larger measure of local government than 
she now possesses.”” The scheme proposed 
that “control over purely Irish expenditure” 
to the extent of six millions sterling [$30,- 
000,000] per annum should be “taken from 
the treasury, which is now only interested in 
effecting economies for the imperial account, 
and entrusted under Parliament to an Irish 
Financial Council interested in making sav- 
ings for Irish purposes.” It was also recog- 
nized that in view of “the great and in- 
creasing difficulty which Parliament finds in 
dealing with the unwieldy mass of business 
that comes before it,” “the special needs of 
Ireland do not and cannot receive adequate 
attention,” and ‘‘some delegation of authority 
is necessary.”’ It was held that “much of the 
business relating to Irish affairs which Par- 
liament is at present unable to cope with 
might with perfect safety and with advantage 
both to Ireland and to Parliament be dele- 
gated to an Irish body to be constituted for 
the purpose.”’ It was suggested that a statu- 
tory body should be set up in Ireland, con- 
sisting of the Irish representative peers, the 
members representing Irish constituencies in 
the House of Commons, and twenty-four 
members of the Financial Council, that it 
should have ‘‘authority to promote bills for 
purely Irish purposes,” and that ‘ Parlia- 
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ment should take power to refer to the 
statutory body, not only business connected 
with Irish private bill legislation, but also 
such other matters as in its wisdom it may 
deem suitable for reference, under prescribed 
conditions.” 

It was a very pretty scheme, but it came 
to nothing. And why did it come to nothing? 
Because of the uncompromising hostility of 
the Ulster Orangemen. Lord Rathmore 
accused Lord Dunraven of having set the 
ball of Home Rule rolling again and stated 
that ‘‘the Unionist party in Ireland de- 
nounced the Dunraven scheme as worse than 
the Home Rule of Mr. Gladstone.” Sir 
Edward Carson wrote that “for my part, 
much as I detest the former proposals of 
Home Rule which have been so emphatically 
condemned by the electorate of the United 
Kingdom, I should, I think, prefer them to 
the impracticable but insidious scheme put 
forward by the so-called Reform Association.” 


IV. THE VETO OF “ULSTER” 


Ireland is divided into four provinces, in 
only one of which are the parties and the 
religions equally divided. Leinster, Con- 
naught, and Munster are predominantly 
Catholic and Nationalist. In Ulster alone do 
the Protestants amount to half of the popu- 
lation. But even in Ulster there are almost 
as many Catholics as there are Protestants. 
The notion that Ulster is all Protestant is one 
of the most inveterate delusions of our time. 
What is called Protestant Ulster consists of 
the city of Belfast, the county of Antrim, 
and portions of the counties of Down and 
Armagh,—a small fragment of territory in- 
habited by 750,000 persons, of whom nearly 
200,000 are Catholics. The rest of Ulster, 
containing the counties of Donegal, Tyrone, 
Derry, Fermanagh, Cavan, Monaghan, and 
portions of Down and Armagh, has a popula- 
tion of about a million, of whom only 300,000 
are Protestants. Ulster sends almost as many 
Nationalists to Parliament as Unionists. 

Protestant Ulster, therefore, being inter- 
preted, means one-half of the population of 
one-fourth of Ireland. As a geographical and 
political unit it means Belfast and Antrim, 
with patches of Down and Armagh. Counted 
by heads there are not 90,000 Protestants in 
the whole of Ulster. Of these a certain 
minority are Liberals and Home Rulers. If 
we put the Protestants of Ulster at three- 
quarters of a million, men, women and chil- 
dren altogether, the allowance is probably 
liberal. It is this remnant of less than three- 


quarters of a million who are setting them- 
selves at this moment to defeat not only 
Home Rule but any method of devolution 
which would enable the race of the Irish 
people to govern themselves. 

There is something sublime in the cheek 
of it, something daring in the defiance which 
this little band of fanatical Protestants has 
launched against the Government of the 
British Empire. They have no sense of 
humor, it is true, or the spectacle of the mouse 
defying the elephant would tickle them so 
much they would hardly be able to keep up 
their heroic pose for laughing. It is, how- 
ever, no laughing matter. 

Whenever Home Rule comes to the front 
the Orange drum is set beating, and sooner or 
later there are riots. This time as Home 
Rule seemed to come nearer than ever steps 
were taken in advance by Sir Edward Carson. 
He was a former Liberal Irishman who went 
over to the enemy when Home Rule came to 
the front. He has now constituted himself 
commander-in-chief of the armed forces with 
which the Ulster remnant has determined to 
resist Home Rule. In 1886 Lord Randolph 
Churchill, addressing a great meeting in Bel- 
fast, used the famous jingle that if Home 
Rule were granted ‘‘ Ulster would fight and 
Ulster would be right,” and ever since then 
the Unionists of the province have muttered 
menaces as to what they would do if ever 
Home Rule should be thrust upon the coun- 
try by a Liberal Government. There has 
been great talk of the storing of arms, mid- 
night drilling of farmers’ sons; and behind 
all this there is a rooted determination to 
place every possible impediment in the way 
of Home Rule. 

The first indication of this temper on the 
part of the Ulster Unionists was the insolent 
decision of the Unionist Council not to per- 
mit Mr. Winston Churchill to address a meet- 
ing of Liberals in Ulster Hall at Belfast. It 
was the first shot in the campaign, the first 
warning that the question was emerging from 
the sphere of politics into that of actual war. 
The Government, not being willing to force 
on what would in all probability have been a 
bloody contest between the troops and the 
Orangemen, consented to a compromise by 
which Mr. Winston Churchill, instead of 
speaking at Ulster Hall to 3000 people, was 
allowed to speak to 5000 in a marquee erected 
on a football ground some distance from the 
center of the town. The success which has 
followed this first act of war will certainly 
encourage the recalcitrant minority to perse- 
vere in its defiant and militant tactics. It is 
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not so much that they want to make war as 
they want to produce an impression that if 
Home Rule comes in there will be war. This 
impression they may produce for they have 
a great dramatic gift, a large supply of strong 
language, and a fanatic faith in their cause. 

What is anticipated is that, should an Irish 
Parliament be established at Dublin, Belfast, 
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the people of Antrim, with fragments of 
Down and Armagh, will adopt a policy of 
passive resistance and persist in regarding 
themselves as still an integral part of Great 
Britain and Ireland. They will refuse to pay 
taxes, and should matters come to an ex- 
tremity they will prepare to defend their 
hearths and homes against an attack. 
Orangemen are very ill folk to run away 
from, but in the past, when they have been 
met with a firm front and resolute action, they 
have seldom carried their threats into action. 
Belfast is much too prosperous a city; it is 
one of the greatest seats of the shipbuilding 
industry in the world, and it has far too many 
intimate relations with the rest of Ireland 
ever to sever itself from a Home Ruled Ire- 
land. Twenty-five years 
Pd ago I put the case to the 
eee -~-. Rev. Dr. Hanna, then 
=) a leading Presby- 
terian minister in 
Belfast, who had been protest- 
ing that Ulster would never sub- 
mit to Home Rule. When he had finished I 
said, ‘‘If you are prepared to delimit what is 
the frontier of Protestant Ulster, and you are 
prepared to equip and discipline a force which 
can be guaranteed to shoot anyone whocrossed 
that frontier, you may make any terms you 
please. You cannot prevent Home Rule be- 
ing established at Dublin, but Belfast and 
the appurtenances thereof may be cut out 
from Ireland and left as a kind of English 
settlement on Irish soil.””. Dr. Hanna thought 
for a moment, then replied, ‘‘Never could 
England so far betray her trust as to hand 
over Ireland to a Home Rule Parliament. 
Ulster Protestants will never permit them- 
selves to be severed from the country in which 
they live. To consent to such an arrange- 
ment as you propose would be to hand over 
the Protestants in the south and north to 
the uncovenanted mercies of the Catholic 
majority, depriving them at the same time 
of the protection which they might have 
from the presence of the Protestant Ulster 
group in the Dublin Parliament.” After 
leaving Dr. Hanna I went on to see one of the 
largest wholesale tea merchants in Belfast. 
He laughed at the idea of severing Belfast 
from Ireland. ‘‘Why,”’ said he, “there is not 
a village in the whole island that does not 
get its tea from Belfast. We import tea for 
the whole nation, and we are not going to be 
cut off from Ireland to please anyone.” So 
in the end these religious and economical 
considerations will dominate. If Home Rule 
is carried there may be riots, but no rebellion, 
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and in the end in all probability the Ulster 
group will hold the balance between the two 


parties into which the Nationalist majority . 


will speedily split. 
V.. THE CRUX OF THE LIBERALS 


The ministry which is pledged to bring in 
a Home Rule bill on what are commonly 
called Gladstonian lines is face to face with 
the old problem and a new difficulty. The 
old problem is how to frame a bill for the 
government of Ireland by a cabinet composed 
exclusively of English, Scotch, and Welsh 
ministers. No Irish Nationalist will take 
office in a British ministry. British ministers, 
therefore, have to frame their Irish measures 
without the assistance of any responsible 
Irish advisers. The result has been disas- 
trous in the past. It may be disastrous 
in the future. The fate of the Irish Councils 
bill in 1907 is a case in point. Mr. Birrell 
framed this bill, not as a substitute for Home 
Rule, but as a practical method of meeting 
Irish difficulties. It was understood that at 
every stage of its incubation the measure 
had been submitted to and approved by Mr. 
Redmond and the Nationalist leaders. But 
the moment the bill was produced before a 
representative convention of the nation at 
Dublin it was condemned with unanimity,— 
Mr. Redmond being the first to lead off the 
chorus of condemnation. The real reason 
for this change of front was his tardy dis- 
covery that the bishops would have nothing 
to do with a measure which handed over 
the control of primary education to the hands 
of laymen. Whatever the cause, the fact re- 
mains that no private hole-and-corner arrange- 
ments with Irish leaders can be relied upon 
by ministers when framing a Home Rule bill. 

Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon have no 
responsibility, they refuse to accept responsi- 
bility, and whatever pledges they may have 
given to the government they are free to 
repudiate them if the Irish cat should jump 
in the other direction. This difficulty might 
have been overcome if ministers had fully 
refused to take the responsibility of framing 
any Home Rule bill, and had refused to 
take any action at all until the representa- 
tives of the Irish people had formulated, not 
merely their demands in the abstract, but 
also the detailed scheme of self-government 
which would satisfy them. When I submitted 
this suggestion to a Liberal cabinet minister, 
he replied, “Excellent, logical, and just, 
no doubt, but Redmond and Dillon will see 
you d—d before they will face the framing 

















MR. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, FIRST LORD OF 
THE ADMIRALTY IN THE BRITISH CABINET 
(Whose visit, last month, to Ireland to set before an Ulster 
audience in Belfast the Liberal Government's propositions for 
Home Rule roused much hostile discussion and threatened 
to precipitate civil war on a small scale in the Irish North) 


of a bill.” “Then,” I replied, “we shall wait 
till they change their minds. It is not a 
great thing to ask that they should tell us 
what they want before we try to see what 
we can do to meet their wishes.” 

Ministers, however, have framed the bill 
all off their own bat which Mr. Birrell will 
introduce this session. They will produce it 
with fear and trembling, knowing that what- 
ever it contains it will be -fought by the 
opposition, and fearing that, despite all the 
pains they have taken, it may be rejected by 
the Irish convention. 

The main outlines of the bill are clear 
enough. There is to bea legislative assembly, 
called a parliament, with two houses, set up at 
Dublin. From this parliament will spring 
an executive government which will under- 
take the government of Ireland, subject to 
the supreme control in the last resort of 
the Imperial Parliament at Westminster. 
The functions of the Irish parliament will 
be restricted to matters which are distinctly 
local and national. The Irish members, 
reduced in numbers, will continue to be 
represented at Westminster. The one ques- 
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tion upon which the chief difficulty arises 
is as to finance. The situation is entirely 
altered since Mr. Gladstone’s time. Mr. 
Gladstone in 1886 proposed to turn the 
Irish members out of the House of Commons, 
while at the same time decreeing that Ireland 
should continue to pay fifteen million dollars 
a year into the British exchequer. The 
revenue of Ireland ‘“‘as collected” was then 
estimated at £8,350,000 [$41,750,000]. Ire- 
land was to contribute, for thirty years, one- 
fifteenth of the expenditure on the national 
debt, the army and navy, and the civil list, as it 
stood in 1886, and besides a contribution to 
the sinking fund. The contribution to the con- 
solidated fund of the United Kingdom, reck- 
oned on this basis, would have been as follows: 


National Debt.......... £1,466,000 
Army and Navy........ 1,666,000 
Gil OT ee ee 110,000 
Sinking Fund... o 6... 8s 360,000 


£3,602,000 [$18,010,000] 


In 1892 Mr. Gladstone had reconsidered 
his first proposals, and under the new scheme, 
which was recast as the bill went through 
Parliament, the contribution of Ireland to the 
Imperial exchequer was reduced from eigh- 
teen million dollars to five. Even then Mr. 
Redmond was dissatisfied. But alike in 1886 
and 1892 there was never any dispute that 
Ireland under Home Rule was to continue 
to contribute to the cost of the army and 
navy and the interest on the national debt. 

To-day that assumption has gone by the 
board. Instead of Ireland contributing her 
share to the cost of the Empire, Ireland 
demands that she shall not only be freed 
from paying one red cent of imperial charges 
but that she shall receive a liberal subsidy 
from England toward the cost of her own 
self-government! It is this which is the crux 
of the Liberals. John Bull may be willing, 
and he has never been very willing, to allow 
the Irish to govern themselves. It is a 
different proposition altogether that he 
should be compelled to pay out of his own 
pocket for the cost of that operation. As a 
Tory speaker recently remarked, ‘‘We are 
all familiar with dowries for a marriage, but 
who ever heard of subsidies for a divorce?” 

The one stubborn, outstanding fact is 
that Ireland, although more prosperous than 
she has ever been, cannot pay her way, even 
when she is relieved from any contribution 
to the British exchequer. This is due to 
several causes, chiefly to the policy of killing 
Home Rule with kindness adopted by the 
Conservatives and to the policy of old-age 
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pensions and insurance adopted by the Lib- 
erals. All the figures relied upon by the 
Nationalists and Mr. Gladstone as to the 
possibility of making great economies in a 
Home Ruled Ireland have gone by the board. 
Only seven years ago Mr. Redmond calcu- 
lated that it would cost $25,000,000 per an- 
num to govern Ireland, and this would leave 
then ten million dollars as an imperial contri- 
bution from Ireland. Contrast this idyllic 
picture of Home Rule economy with the 
actual facts and figures of to-day. Mr. 
Redmond in 1905 estimated the revenue of 
Ireland at $35,000,000, of which $25,000,000 
would be required for the cost of its govern- 
ment. The actual cost of civil expenditure 
in Ireland for the average of the two years 
rg10-11 was fifty-five million dollars, an 
increase of 118 per cent. upon the figures of 
1889-1890. Of this, old-age pensions accounts 
for $14,500,000. The net result of this 
portentous rise in the cost of Irish government 
is that Ireland has ceased to contribute any- 
thing to the imperial exchequer. As she 
pays nothing now it would be, of course, 
futile to ask her to contribute after Home 
Rule has been established. The elimination 
of the once-expected Irish contribution 
simplifies matters, no doubt. But the dis- 
covery that on the average of the last two 
years Ireland only raised fifty million dollars 
revenue and spent fifty-five has created 
great searchings of heart among all parties. 
For if there is now an annual deficit which 
Great Britain has to meet for five millions a 
year, how will Ireland face the bill when she 
is left to go alone, and when, as is inevitable, 
the development of old-age pensions and the 
insurance scheme increases the annual def- 
icit by another five million dollars? 

Enemies of Home Rule point to these 
figures and maintain that on their showing 
the deficit will be fifteen million dollars in 
1913. ‘‘If Ireland were dissevered from Great 
Britain and relieved from all contributions 
to the national debt, the civil list, the army 
and navy, and foreign affairs, she would 
start on her career of nationhood”’ «s a bank- 
rupt community. To choke the Home Rule 
deficit John Bull will have to subsidize the 
new government to the tune of five, ten or 
fifteen million dollars per annum. Now 
John Bull, who was not very keen on Home 
Rule when Mr. Gladstone promised him that 
Ireland would pay fifteen million dollars 
tribute to the imperial revenue, is likely to 
have an ugly shock when it is proposed that 
he should contribute $15,000,000 a year out 
of his own pocket in order to start Home Rule. 














THE FUR SEALS AND THEIR 
ENEMIES 
BY DAVID STARR JORDAN AND GEORGE A. CLARK 


ON the 7th of July, 1911, Great Britain, 
Russia, and Japan united with the 
United States in establishing for the high seas 
a game law for the protection of the female 
fur seals from slaughter at the hands of the 
pelagic sealers. The treaty was duly ratified 
by the Senate on July 24. Russia and the 
United States, owners of the fur-seal herds, 
have bound themselves to pay to Great 
Britain and Japan, having pelagic interests, 
a percentage—15 per cent. to each—of the 
product of the regular land sealing, to com- 
pensate the citizens of these nations for giving 
up their pelagic rights, Great Britain and 
Japan to coéperate in the enforcement of the 
treaty, which is to run for fifteen years. 

This treaty marked the culmination of a 
long struggle, covering a period of more than 
twenty-five years, during which time the 
United States has sought to rescue its fur-seal 
herd from the destructive operations of pelagic 
sealing. This form of sealing is conducted in 
the open sea, when the animals are on their 
winter migration, or on their feeding excur- 
sions, which are made at a length of from one 
to two hundred miles from the islands. The 
female seal being heavy with young during 
the return migration journey, and forced to 
feed regularly during the summer in order to 
nourish her young, is the chief victim of the 
hunting at sea, from 65 to 85 per cent. of the 
pelagic catch being of this class. The result 
of this hunting, since its beginning in 1879, 
has been to reduce the herd from approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 animals to less than 150,000, 
its condition to-day. The.treaty of July 
ended this disastrous condition, if Congress 
will only make the treaty effective by passing 
the necessary legislation. 


SHOULD LAND KILLING BE SUSPENDED ? 


But one class of enemies of the fur seal 
having been suppressed by the treaty, a new 
one rises at once and claims attention. On 
August 12, a few days after the ratification of 
the treaty, Congressman Rothermel of Penn- 
sylvania proposed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a resolution (No. 277), which, after 
reciting that the “fur-seal herd of Alaska is in 


danger of complete destruction,’ asked Con- 
gress to order the suspension of “all killing of 
fur seals on the seal islands . . . until the 
lapse of fifteen years.” The treaty was for 
fifteen years. It bound the United States to 
pay 15 per cent. each year of its land catch to 
Great Britain and a like percentage to Japan. 
With the resolution in effect there would be 
no land catch. The Government would have 
nothing to turn over. These nations having 
bought off their own pelagic fleets would be- 
come dissatisfied and withdraw from the 
treaty. Pelagic sealing would inevitably be 
resumed. 

The Rothermel resolution is probably dead, 
but the principle now appears in a new form. 
Congressman Sulzer has introduced in the 
present Congress a bill to give effect to the 
treaty of July 7. He finds an active opposi- 
tion to it, which takes the form of an amend- 
ment, sought to be included in the bill, pro- 
viding for a period of rest for the herd from 
land killing; this period is again for fifteen 
years, and the intent is the same—to nullify 
the treaty. The Rothermel resolution and 
the modus vivendi amendment to the Sulzer 
bill are clearly movements in the interests of 
the pelagic sealers and not in any degree or in 
any way in the interests of the herd. Behind 
them is the pelagic sealer lobby with afew 
honest men who have been deceived by the 
lobbyists—nothing more. 

This is evident from the fact that a well- 
known professional lobbyist, who has for 
twenty years been most active in the interests 
of the pelagic sealers, is the chief sponsor for 
the proposed “zapooska”’ or cessation of the 
killing of superfluous males, a matter in which 
the pelagic sealers, who kill males and females 
alike at sea, have always been vitally inter- 
ested. The same lobby, with the same repre- 
sentative, was behind the Rothermel resolu- 
tion of August 12 and was conspicuous in the 
investigation which was conducted, under 
Mr. Rothermel’s chairmanship during the 
spring and summer of 1911, with a view to 
discrediting the Government’s management 
of the fur-seal industry while the negotiations 
for the pelagic sealing treaty were in progress 
at Washington. The burden of the testi- 
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mony before this investigation was that over- 
killing and too close killing had been prac- 
ticed on the islands by the Government’s 
representatives,—a thing which could not be 
proven, and which if proven could have no 
effect on the breeding herd. 

If we go farther back in the political history 
of the fur-seal herd, we find this same profes- 
sional lobbyist in 1896 advocating the Ding- 
ley bill, which had for its object the killing 
off of the entire herd on land under Govern- 
ment sanction and supervision,—a bill which 
despite its monstrous provisions passed the 
House and was only killed after a stubborn 
fightin the Senate. There is a vast difference 
between a bill intended to exterminate the 
herd and a bill to provide a “zapooska”’ or 
rest from all killing whatever. That the 
same man should be found advocating both is 
sufficient to discredit his present assumed 
interest in the welfare of the herd. 

Going still farther back in the history of the 
herd, we find this same lobbyist, in 1890, pro- 
pounding for the first time this absurd theory 
of the overdriving and overkilling of super- 
fluous males as a cause contributing to the 
decline of the herd, at that time becoming 
marked under the steady rise of pelagic seal- 
ing. By this dividing the responsibility for 
the danger threatening the herd between the 
operations of the Government on land and of 
the pelagic sealers on the sea he caused the 
failure of the Paris Tribunal of Arbitration to 
accomplish the protection of the herd. The 
representatives of Great Britain, then sole 
sponsor for pelagic sealing, seized upon this 
theory and used it in such a way as to confuse 
the tribunal and lead it to enact a series of 
regulations which were ineffective and futile, 
legalizing pelagic sealing, and facilitating 
rather than restricting its operations. In a 
review of the condition of the herd under 
these regulations, made in 1896-7 by a joint 
American and British commission, the futility 
of the regulations was demonstrated, land 
killing was completely exonerated and pelagic 
sealing made solely responsible for the decline 
of the herd. 


THE COMMON-SENSE OF THE MATTER 


It may be worth while to consider this 
theory of overdriving and overkilling. Land 
killing is confined to the removal of the super- 
fluous males of a race of polygamous animals. 
It is analogous to the removal of steers from 
a herd of cattle, wethers from a flock of sheep, 
cockerels from a flock of chickens. The 
young males of killable age herd by them- 


selves through fear of the older males. They 
can be driven up and handled like sheep, and 
without disturbing the breeding seals. The 
Government makes ample provision for a 
reserve of male life for breeding purposes, 
marking and setting aside such reserve each 
year. It is this rational, normal process of 
land killing, a process common to handling all 
domestic animals, that the lobby of the fur 
sealers would suspend for fifteen years. If 
such suspension were put into effect it would 
mean that all the superfluous males would 
grow up to fight and struggle among them- 
selves, disorganizing the rookeries and caus- 
ing the destruction of females and young. 
The same thing would occur on the cattle 
range if the male calves and colts were al- 
lowed to grow up and run with the herd. 
The removal of this excess of male life will 
benefit, not injure, the recuperating fur-seal 
herd. It is the protection of the breeding 
seals that is needed, and this is provided 
by the treaty of July 7. The taking of the 
superfluous males can and ought to con- 
tinue without interruption. 


INTERESTS INVOLVED 


If this were a matter of mere theory and 
sentiment, it might be passed by in silence; 
but the property interests concerned are im- 
portant. We came into possession of the fur- 
seal herd with the Territory of Alaska in 1867. 
The herd then numbered approximately 
2,500,000 animals. It yielded for twenty 
years an annual quota of 100,000 skins, the 
royalties on which, augmented by import 
duties on dressed skins brought back from 
London for consumption in the United States, 
amounted to $13,500,000,—nearly twice the 
total cost of Alaska. In the second period 
of twenty years, recently closed, in which the 
destructive effect of pelagic sealing brought 
the herd to a low ebb, its product has been 
greatly reduced, but it has still yielded an 
income of $3,000,000 in royalties with addi- 
tional returns from import duties, and if the 
condition of the herd had remained unchanged 
in the second period of twenty years, the 
Government would have received an annual 
income for that period of $1,000,000. Du- 
ring the season of 1911, with the herd at its 
lowest point, its quota of 12,000 skins, under 
the new arrangement whereby the Govern- 
ment markets its sealskins directly, has 
yielded between $300,000 and $400,000. 

It is this property which the Government 
is trying to save, and which the treaty of July 
7 will save, if given an opportunity. It is this 
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income, beginning at a minimum of $300,000, 
with the possibility of steady increase as the 
herd recovers, to something over a million 
of dollars in the fifteen years of the proposed 
‘“‘zapooska,” of which the pelagic sealing 
lobby, with its innocent backers of the Camp 
Fire Club, would deprive the Government. 
In addition there is the inevitable abrogation 
of the treaty and the continuance of pelagic 
sealing. In return for the protection which 
the treaty will afford, the Government is to 
pay 15 per cent. of its land catch to the na- 
tions whose citizens are to give up pelagic 
sealing. The advantageous nature of this 
arrangement will be understood when it is 
pointed out that during the past fifteen years 
the pelagic sealers have taken from the fur- 
seal herd of the United States approximately 
300,000 animals, and have marketed their 
skins at an average price of $15 each; and to 
this cash loss must be added the cumulative 
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loss represented by the death of the 200,000 
breeding females included in this catch. 


MAKE THE TREATY EFFECTIVE! 


This waste and loss the treaty ends perma- 
nently. It guarantees the future of the herd 
by binding the interest of the four great 
nations controlling the North Pacific Ocean in 
its protection. There remains only to put 
the treaty into effect by act of Congress and 
to live up to our obligations under it. The 
American public have a right to expect and to 
demand that Congress take the necessary 
steps and without delay. The pelagic fleets 
will be sailing from Yokohama and Victoria 
within the next month or six weeks to prey 
upon the migrating herd. Until the treaty is 
effective there is no way to prevent them. 
Once at sea the vessels cannot be effectively 
recalled at least for the coming season. 


FRANCE’S NEW 


“NATIONAL MINISTRY” 
BY OTHON GUERLAC 


(Formerly New York correspondent of the Temps, of Paris) 


HE “‘national ministry,” of M. Raymond 
Poincaré may not be the greatest since 
those of Gambetta and Waldeck-Rousseau, 
as some newspaper correspondents have 
claimed. There can, however, be no doubt 
that with two former premiers and almost 
a dozen ex-ministers, the Poincaré cabinet is 
one of the best equipped and most spec- 
tacular that have been seen in France in the 
last forty years. But the most eloquent 
test of the new Prime Minister’s prestige 
is that no one seems astonished to have him 
preside over men like Léon Bourgeois, Dei- 
cassé, Millerand, and Briand, most of whom 
are his seniors in age and any one of whom 
is at least his equal in talent, experience, and 
services. 

The fact is that M. Poincaré was, by com- 
mon consent, destined to be Prime Minister, 
' sooner or later. He seemed to prefer that it 
be later. Honors sought him so early that he 
could afford not to run after them. Deputy 
at twenty-seven, minister at thirty-three, 
member of the French Academy at forty- 
nine, he is Premier at fifty-one. That is a 
fair speed even in politics, where fortune 


smiles on youth and where generally young 
men do not hesitate to accept all the honors 
offered them and even ask for more. M. 
Poincaré, being by nature a wise young man, 
husbanded his strength and administered 
his talents with a prudence and patience that 
were amply rewarded. Already six years ago 
M. Falliéres had vainly offered him the Pre- 
miership. He knew how to serve in turn the 
interests of his career and those of his coun- 
try, according to the circumstances. And 
that is why he has been one of the most suc- 
cessful among the younger statesmen that 
have fallen heirs to the succession of the 
founders of the Third Republic. 


A DISTINGUISHED FAMILY 


To identify the new Prime Minister cor- 
rectly, it is necessary to distinguish him from 
other members of his family who are like- 
wise in the hall of fame. Lucien Poincaré, 
his junior brother, is an able physicist and 
university inspector, and Henri Poincaré, 
his cousin, who is six years older, is one of 
the greatest mathematicians living. Heredity 
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has accumulated a good deal of gray matter 
in this family of Lorraine bourgeoisie which 
in one generation has produced a mathema- 
tician, a physicist, and this financier-lawyer 
and statesman. 

The father of M. Raymond Poincaré was 
a high public official of the department. of 
roads and bridges, and the present French 
Premier was born in 1860 in the little town 
of Bar-le-Duc, that is known abroad for its 
currants, but has other and less commercial 
claims to celebrity. In the lycée of that city, 
which the novelist André Theuriet has de- 
picted in several of 
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ruinous policies of his party leaders. And it 
is no negligible sign of his practical sense, 
his adaptability, and also his good luck, that 
he has remained an available man in French 
politics of to-day, where Radicalism is in 
majority, where Clemenceau, the opponent 
of Ferry, is an important factor, and Briand 
or Millerand, the ex-Socialists, have become 
indispensable members of cabinets. 

M. Poincaré’s early career was of the usual 
kind, and hence very different, for instance, 
from that of M. Briand. He started at the 
bar as the secretary of one of the great Paris 

lawyers, Maitre Du 





his provincial stories, 
Raymond Poincaré 
won his first spurs. 
The writer, who spent 
there two years of his 
scholastic youth, re- 
members well the 
reputation left behind 
by this brilliant 
alumnus. 

The promising 
scholar finished his 
studies in Paris, where - 
he, for a time, hesi- 
tated between a uni- 
versity career and the 
bar. He went far 
enough toward the 
former to obtain. a 
degree of “licencié és 
lettres,” and then.de- 
voted himself to the 
latter, where he im- 
mediately won distinc- 








Buit. He made a few 
incursions into jour- 
nalism, to which he 
was attracted by his 
strong literary cul- 
ture. Then he entered 
politics under the 
auspices of one of his 
provincial compa- 
triots, Jules Develle, a 
minister well known 
twenty-five years ago, 
now retired and _for- 
gotten. This was in 
1887, in the midst of 
the Boulanger out- 
burst. Poincaré was 
on the side of sober 
common sense, sup- 
porting modestly, 
with the rank and 
file, the big men who 
were at that time 
leading the fight 








tion side by side with 
other men who have 
since also made their 
way to fame, both in 
politics and in the law, like Barthou, Viviani, 
and. especially Millerand, his present Min- 
ister of War. 


BEGINNINGS IN POLITICS 


But while Millerand entered politics under 
Clemenceau in the extreme radical oppo- 
sition, Poincaré was a moderate who, by 
family traditions, education, and tempera- 
ment belonged to the party then in power, 
namely the Opportunists.? 

However, he had too acute and too vigorous 
a mind to espouse the errors and follow the 





1The Opportunists are now very much reduced in number 
and somewhat discredited, in — of their new title of Pro- 
gressists, since the ‘‘affaire’’ of 1898, in which they played 
an inglorious part. 


FRANCE’S NEW PREMIER, M. RAYMOND POINCARE 
(In this portrait M. Poincaré wears his uniform as a 
member of the French Academy) 


against the military 
demagogue and_ his 
camarilla. 


PARLIAMENTARY CAREER 


As a young member of the Chamber he did 
not rush into the limelight, but patiently 
awaited his turn. In French assemblies ora- 
tory is rampant and speech-making a na- 
tional curse; but there is always room for one 
more financier. M. Poincaré, who had 
mathematics on all sides of his family, 
thought he might make his mark by using his 
facility for figures. Thus his maiden speech 
was a short, nervous, illuminating little ad- 
dress on the budget, which revealed at the 
same time a new expert and one more good 
orator. 

Parliaments soon discover the members 
that are willing and able to do their work, 
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and M. Poincaré became presently one of 
the most useful rapporteurs, which is the 
name given to the spokesmen of committees 
who write the reports and defend the bills 
before the House. Besides finances, the 
problems of education and fine arts appealed 
to the deputy from Meuse. He had almost 
become a professor; literature appealed 
strongly to him; the organization of public 
instruction, the needs of the schools, the 
reform of the universities then under way, 
preoccupied this young man, who, moreover, 
had several relatives in the teaching pro- 
fession. Thus he was led naturally to the 
Ministry of Public Instruction and Fine Arts 
(1893), then of Finances (1894), of Public In- 
struction again (1895), and once more of 
Finance in 1906. 

This work in rather neutral and special 
ministries that were not too directly affected 
by the political passions of the hour had 
the advantage of keeping M. Poincaré fresh 
for future service by leaving his credit and 
prestige intact. Besides, in the performance 
of his diverse duties he showed himself 
singularly versatile: he was as able to give a 
clear and lucid presentation of the budget 
as he was felicitous in defending the intel- 
lectual and artistic interests intrusted to his 
charge. Some of those public addresses 
that fall in France to the lot of the “Grand 
Master of the University” and call for some- 
thing more than the platitudes that any 
half-educated politician may muster, won 
for him a deserved literary reputation. 
Whether he had to pay homage to a great 
historian like Fustel de Coulanges, speak at 
commencement after Professor Bergson, cel- 
ebrate the work of a scientist like Berthelot 
or Pasteur, M. Poincaré’s vigorous mind, 
quick assimilation, and polished oratory were 
equal to every task. 

Still M. Poincaré has not what are gener- 
ally considered the requisites of a great ora- 
tor; he has neither the high stature of M. 
Ribot nor the melodious voice of M. Briand. 
In size, he is rather small, even in France, and 
with his stubby goatee he looks like an officer 
of the chasseurs, the French infantry that 
is recruited among the shortest men in the 
army, where, moreover he held a high rank as 
a member of the reserve. His voice has a 
shrill quality that is very effective in piercing 
the din of parliamentary uproars, but can 
hardly rival the sonorous organ of M. de Mun. 

But in this short man there is such a store 
of energy, his delivery is so clear, his speeches 
have such rhythm, power, and swing that 
one forgets whatever may be his physical 


limitations in the almost physical enjoyment 
of an eloquence that carries everything and 
everybody in its wake. 


POINCARE’S RISE AS A LAWYER 


During the interregnums of his service 
in the various ministries, he followed the 
example of Waldeck-Rousseau by carrying 
on his lawyer’s profession side by side with 
his parliamentary duties—a very legitimate 
combination, when it is remembered that 
the deputies’ compensation at that time 
reached the dizzy heights of $1800. 

In the court-room as in the House, M. 
Poincaré ranked among the first, and found 
himself pleading against some of the greatest 
lights of the bar, Barboux, Du Buit, his former 
master, Waldeck-Rousseau, his model. Some 
very large civil cases claimed the services 
of this young ex-cabinet minister, who had 
the merit of bringing to their discussion his 
wide knowledge of public affairs, his dialec- 
tical vigor, besides a very modern, rapid, 
buoyant oratory that was highly effective. 

But more than intricate cases of law, busi- 
ness, and finance, M. Poincaré liked those 
that were, in some way or other, connected 
with the world of art and literature. 

The case in which perhaps he distinguished 
himself the most is that of the famous Gon- 
court will, where he sustained the intention 
of the novelist to found a society—which 
has since come into existence under the title 
of “Goncourt Academy.” The literary 
motive in the case,—his clients being Al- 
phonse Daudet, Huysmans, Rosny, and others, 
—inspired him to one of his best efforts. 
French lawyers have, as everybody knows, 
a wider freedom than their American con- 
fréres when it comes to arguments ih the 
court-room. 

M. Poincaré on that occasion spoke as a 
lover of letters more than as a lawyer. I 
remember guing to the court-house, attracted 
by the subject and the lawyer. What I 
heard that day was not so much a pleading 
as a lecture, brilliantly enlivened with literary 
considerations, clever character sketches, a 
vigorous and carefully studied portrait of 
the main figure, Goncourt, with epigrams 
and even a boyish tilt or so with his opponent, 
Maitre Chenu, obviously a classmate with 
whom he grew so familiar that the judge had 
to reprimand this former minister for his 
levity! Irony of fate: this address in favor 
of the Goncourt Academy which he published 
in his book, [dées contemporaines, was to be 
one of the strongest titles of this literary 
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barrister to the election into the other, the 
real Academy, where in March 1g1o, he 
succeeded his compatriot Gebhart, on the 
first ballot by twenty votes: a majority that 
many a great writer might envy him. 

In spite of his success at the bar, M. Poin- 
caré never forsook politics, unlike Waldeck- 
Rousseau, who had to be driven back to 
Parliament by his admirers. He continued 
to take his share of the legislative work, ac- 
cepted important duties, became Vice-Pres- 
ident of the House, refused a portfolio or two 
in various cabinets, remaining meanwhile 
deputy from Meuse, until a more quiet and 
less hazardous seat in the Senate was offered 
him in 1903. 


HIS POLITICAL CREED 


He had closely followed the activities of 
his party and influenced them through his 
speeches as well as through his writings: 
for this orator is a first-class writer. He had 
not hesitated to point out with a frankness 
that is always heroic in a democracy the 
mistakes of his friends and those of the régime 
itself. He refused to follow M. Méline and 
his group in what he recently called their 
“obstinate blindness’? during the Dreyfus 
affair, and he delivered in the House, at a 
time when some courage was needed to do so, 
a short and pungent little speech in which he 
“liberated his conscience” from a weight 
that so many others were then bearing 
silently. 

He did not hesitate likewise to break with 
that so-called progressist party when it was 
becoming too conservative. With the younger 
men of his generation, like Deschanel, and 
Barthou, he supported the more advanced pol- 
icy of the new radical cabinets, voting separa- 
tion of Church and State as well as the income 
tax, with the bulk of the Republican majority. 

To know where M. Poincaré stands to-day 
and what his real platform is, one need but 
turn to an article which he wrote two years 
ago in the Revue de Paris, and in which he un- 
covers with a firm hand some of the secret 
vices of the present parliamentary system 
and indicates the most urgent remedies for 
the ailments of the French body politic. 

Like all impartial observers, he sees the 
greatest weakness of the régime in its electoral 
system. No one has painted with such grim 
humor and force the miserable condition of 
the French deputy—“ humble agent” of the 


local interests, who enters Parliament with 
“chains at his feet,” and who cannot vote 
a single big reform of national importance 
because he is obliged to satisfy the hungry 
appetites of a voracious constituency. Hence 
it is not strange that the new Premier should 
have inserted in his ministerial platform the 
electoral reform which is to put an end to the 
tyranny of the small districts, the bargaining 
for offices, and give the parties a broader 
representation that will allow sweeping and 
long-delayed reforms. 

M. Poincaré has also too sound an idea 
of the duties of a modern government not 
to insist on a stricter discipline among state 
officials of all orders and a rigid enforcement 
of the law against the saboteurs’ of all grades 
that have of late undermined French ad- 
ministration. The following phrase in the 
Declaration of January 16 has the true 
Poincaré ring: 

A grand republican democracy that seeks to 
improve its social organization should know above 
all how to harness its forces of development 
and submit itself freely to conditions vital to all 
civilized society. The maintenance of public 
peace, the rigid repression of crime and offenses 
against persons and property and the regular 
and satisfactory working of the public services 
belonging to the people constitute the elementary 
duties of all governments. 


For the first time M. Poincaré will have 
charge of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
for which he 1s certainly as well prepared as 
the man who just left it. By some mysteri- 
ous dispensation, he seems to have, of late, 
felt a sudden call to a more thorough study of 
foreign policies. ‘The Morocco problem con- 
cerned him deeply, and he took an active 
share in the work of the senatorial commit- 
tee. A few days before he was called to form 
the cabinet, he wrote a short letter to the 
Temps about some detail of colonial geogra- 
phy concerning the Congo River, which he 
had discovered on a German map. 

He undoubtedly will be able to bring to 
a peaceful end the agitation over the Morocco 
treaty. But, more than that, he is expected 
so to administer the country that the main 
conditions of its strength, namely, sound 
finances, an unimpaired credit, and a well- 
disciplined army, will assure to France in the 
affairs of Europe, to use his own words, “a 
voice worthy of her traditions and of her 


” 








_ 1 The term applied to the discontented laborer who inten- 
tionally impairs the quality of manufactured products or 
destroys the machinery and equipment of his employer. 











A PREVENTIVE OF STRIKES 


WorK OF THE ANTHRACI 
BY LOUIS 


A MONG students of the labor problem 
there is no difference of opinion now as 
to the superiority of arbitration over the old 
cat-and-dog method of settling industrial dis- 
putes. The public has grown more and more 
impatient of the stubborn contests between 
capital and labor,—contests that are too 
often prolonged by the pride of the opposing 
forces while the wants of consumers are 
neglected, vast investments lie unproductive, 
and workers remain idle. 

Arbitration in specific cases is neither new 
nor unusual. Every little while wé readin 
the newspapers of some struggle in which a 
strike is averted, at the last minute, by an 
agreement to submit all differences to a non- 
partisan or bi-partisan board of mediators. 
But there is only one instance of a permanent 
arbitration court for a large and important 
industry, to settle disputes that may arise 
from time to time. This is the Anthracite 
Conciliation Board, maintained by the mine 
workers and operators of the hard-coal min- 
ing region of northeastern Pennsylvania. 

Unusual interest attaches to this tribunal 
at the present time because the agreement 
between the mine workers and the operators 
is soon to expire. It was made in 1909 for a 
three-year term ending March 31, 1912. In 
their district conventions the anthracite mine 
workers have already framed new demands, 
one of which is that the conciliation scheme 
shall be radically altered. It is certain, 
however, that public sentiment will be firmly 
against any important curtailment of the 
board’s authority. No feature of the Strike 
Commission’s award has met more general 
approval, and especially is this true in the 
mining region, where the assurance of steady 
operation of the mines gives a stability to 
business that cannot exist if the strike danger 
is always looming. 

When the board was established the plan 
aroused interest all over the country, for it 
seemed to be prophetic of a new order of 
things. Comparatively little attention was 
paid to it, however, after it organized and 
proceeded to carry on its work in unostenta- 
tious fashion; and there has been no general 
recognition of what it has achieved in the 
cause of peace. This achievement is great 
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TE CONCILIATION BoARD 
GRAVES 


not only because of the benefits that have 
come to the mining industry—though they 
are considerable—but because the successful 
outcome of the scheme has set a precedent; 
it has marked the way for the future. 


GENESIS OF THE CONCILIATION BOARD 

The long strike of the anthracite mine 
workers in 1902 was brought to an end by the 
consent of the men and operators to submit 
all questions at issue to a commission ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. In his letter of instructions to the 
commission the President not only bade the 
members ‘‘pass upon the questions in con- 
troversy,’’ but he enjoined them to ‘“‘en- 
deavor to establish the relations between the 
employers and the wage workers in the anthra- 
cite fields on a just and permanent basis, and, 
as far as possible, to do away with any cause 
for the recurrence of such difficulties as those 
which they had been called upon to settle.”’ 

It was in response to this that the commis- 
sion, after disposing of the mine-workers’ de- 
mands for higher pay, a shorter workday 
and other advantages, devised what it con- 
sidered ‘“‘a satisfactory method for the ad- 
justment of grievances, to the end that 
strikes and lockouts might be unnecessary.” 
The Conciliation Board, as constituted by the 
commission, has six members, three repre- 
sentatives of the mine workers and three 
representatives of the operators. Any award 
made by the majority of the six is “final and 
binding on all parties.” If the board is unable 
to make a decision—that is, if there is a tie 
vote—the question is referred to an umpire 
appointed by a judge of the third Federal cir- 
cuit, and the umpire’s decision is final. 


THE DECREASING NUMBER OF GRIEVANCES 


It was natural that after the trouble of 
1902 there should be many sore spots to heal, 
and during the early period of the board’s 
existence grievances were freely presented. 
The report for the first three years, 1903 to 
1906, showed that 145 had come up for con- 
sideration. Of this number 11 were sus- 
tained, 8 were partially sustained, and 92 
were withdrawn, not sustained, or settled 
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Ss. D. WARRINER , W. L. CONNELL JOHN FAHY 
(Vice-president Lehigh Valley Coal Co.) (Independent Operator) (Mine Workers) 
THREE MEMBERS WHO HAVE SERVED ON THE CONCILIATION BOARD SINCE ITS 
ORGANIZATION IN 1903 


through the influence of the board. Of the 20 grievances that went to the umpire 4 were 
sustained. Fourteen of the 150 cases were still pending at the end of the three years. 
No testimony to the board’s effectiveness could be so convincing as a comparison of the 
number of grievances in 
those first three years 
with the number in the 
last five. Only 48 have 
been presented since the 
spring of 1906. This 
decrease is the most 
significant fact in the 
record. It is the real 
measure of the success 
of the Strike Commis- 
sion’s plan, for it shows 
to what a great extent 
the main purpose of the 
commission—which was 
to create a better un- 
derstanding between 
employers and em- 
ployees, by removing 
causes for complaint— 
has been carried out. 
Either employee or 
employer may be the 
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to the time of the present writing, 182 
came from mine workers and 11 from 
operators. One of the 182 was that of 
an employee against a labor organiza- 
tion. Of the 181 grievances against em- 
ployers 15 were sustained, 34 were not sus- 
tained, 32 were settled by mutual agreement, 
32 were partly sustained, 9 were beyond the 
jurisdiction of the board, 53 were withdrawn 
for lack of sustaining testimony,and 2 are 
still pending; 4 were voted upon, the vote 
was a tie, and no further action was taken. 
Of the employers’ 11 grievances 2 were sus- 
tained, 2 were settled by mutual agreement, 
6 were withdrawn, and 1 was beyond the 
jurisdiction of the board. Altogether only 
25 cases had to be referred to an umpire as 
a result of a deadlock. 


THE AVOIDANCE OF LITIGATION 


Public men have had much to say in recent 
years about the law’s delay, the difficulty of 
obtaining a simple and rapid settlement of 
disputes in the courts. It is this fault of regu- 
lar legal procedure that the mediators in the 
hard-coal region seek first to avoid. It is 
their policy to discourage litigation, not to 
prolong it. Always they endeavor to per- 
suade the opposing parties to adjust their 
differences without result to a formal argu- 
ment. By exerting their personal influence, 
urging one concession here and another there, 
the members of the Conciliation Board have 
again and again brought about a compromise. 
It is this spirit that has justified the word 
“conciliation”’ in the title of their body. 

It was not with the idea of meddling with 
all the small details of mining that the Strike 
Commission created the permanent tribunal. 
The board is a court of last resort. Ifa group 
of mine workers have anything to complain 
of, the matter is first laid before their fore- 
man. If he does not grant their demands the 
higher officers of the company are appealed to; 
and only after this fails does the case ‘go to 
court.”” Similarly, if the employer desires to 
lodge any complaint against his men, he at- 
tempts to get satisfaction first by dealing 
directly with them. 


APPEALS TO THE BOARD,—PROCEDURE 


Anthracite mining is an intricate science, 
and the questions laid before the six media- 
tors reflect the great diversity of the prob- 
lems faced in the hard-coal region. ‘ Dock- 
age”? due to a large proportion of rock in 
a miner’s car, the observance of too many 


saints’ days by the foreigners, the discharge 
of an employee, a change in the basis of pay- 
ment when the character of work changes 
any one of these or a hundred other things 
may cause dissatisfaction and lead mine 
worker or operator to the Conciliation Board. 
Whatever the trouble is, painstaking efforts 
are made to get at the root of it and to mete 
out real, as distinguished from technical, 
justice. 

Once it is decided to appeal to the board, 
the procedure is simple in the extreme. The 
grievance is presented in written form, and 
then the answer. In the event that the medi- 
ators cannot bring the parties to compromise, 
witnesses are summoned and examined and 
arguments are heard. When all the testi- 
mony is in, the members of the board discuss 
the case among thentselves, and, if possible, 
make a decision. And if a majority of them 
cannot agree upon a verdict, an application is 
made to the Federal court for the appoint- 
ment of an umpire. 

One of the rules of the board is that its 
decisions are retroactive. That is, if an 
employee complains in a matter of wages and 
if his claim turns out to be justified, the settle- 
ment applies from the day on which the 
grievance was presented. This retroactive 
feature removes any incentive to undue haste 
in reaching a decision, for the mediators 
know that the time spent in examining wit- 
nesses and in discussion cannot cause loss to 
the mine worker. Despite this encourage- 
ment to deliberateness, and despite the intri- 
cate nature of many of the problems which 
the board has to solve, it has proved itself 
able to settle grievances with despatch. 
Some cases, it is true, are postponed from 
meeting to meeting, owing to the non- 
attendance of witnesses, the difficulty of ob- 
taining evidence, or other causes; and of 
course the necessity of referring a grievance 
to an umpire spells delay. But the record of 
the board shows that the long-drawn-out 
cases are exceptions—the majority are dis- 
posed of promptly. 

At present the representatives of the mine 
workers on the board are John Fahy, 
John Dempsey, and Thomas Kennedy. The 
operators’ representatives are W. J. Rich- 
ards, vice-president of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Company; S. D. War- 
riner, vice-president of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company; and W. L. Connell, an inde- 
pendent operator of Scranton. In addition 
to the regular monthly meeting, special meet- 
ings are held, at various places in the mining 
region, when circumstances demand, 
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Ordinarily the oral and written testimony 
of witnesses is sufficient to inform the mem- 
bers of any situation in the mines. Some- 
times, however, it becomes necessary for 
them to make a personal examination. They 
don overalls, go down into the mine, and sat- 
isfy themselves as to the actual physical con- 
ditions that have a bearing upon the ques- 
tions at issue. Or perhaps, as on a recent oc- 
casion, they go through a breaker and make 
an inspection of the quality of coal that the 
mine workers are sending up from below. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INHIBITED 


The cornerstone of this arbitration scheme 
is the rule that no strike or lockout shall be 
declared. Neither party may carry an argu- 
ment to such a length and then come to the 
board for a settlement while men and mine 
are idle. The employers who have declared a 
lockout or the employees who have gone on 
strike have no standing before the board. 
Work must be resumed before a complaint 
will be received. It is this ironclad rule 
that insures continuity in the anthracite 
mining industry, preventing those interrup- 
tions which often mark the difference between 
prosperity and poverty for companies and 
men alike. 

There have been two or three violations of 


the rule against strikes. Since the Concilia- 
tion Board was created the stream of unedu- 
cated, non-English-speaking immigrants has 
poured into the anthracite region in ever- 
increasing volume; and these immigrants 
sometimes get beyond the control of the 
labor representatives who are charged with 
seeing that the mine workers’ end of the bar- 
gain is kept. Such a case occurred a year or 
two ago when the employees of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Company quit work. For 
a time it seemed that the trouble might 
spread, but finally the men were persuad- 
ed to submit their grievances to the Con- 
ciliation Board, and matters were amicably 
adjusted. 

The term for which the Conciliation Board 
was originally created, three years, was ex- 
tended in 1906 and again in 1909 by agree- 
ment between the mine workers and the 
operators, and the third three-year term ex- 
pires this year. Whatever may be the out- 
come of the next series of negotiations, as to 
other matters, it is taken for granted that no 
future agreement will fail to provide for a con- 
tinuance of the arbitration machinery. Its ex- 
istence is so closely related to the welfare of the 
whole anthracite region, and to the welfare of 
all consumers of hard coal, that public senti- 
ment would defeat any proposal to abolish 
the Conciliation Board. 





A ““WELFARE”’ 


INSTITUTION ON 


A NOVEL PLAN 


T Rumford, in Oxford County, Maine, 
the Androscoggin River has a drop of 

180 feet, with a horse power of 54,000. 
About twenty years ago Hugh J. Chisholm 
stood on a table of rock overlooking the falls. 
He saw the great opportunity in that wasted 
water power, power that would turn wheels, 
build industries, employ a multitude of work- 


men, and create a thriving community. But 
all this would be impossible without trans- 
portation. The nearest railroad could not, 
however, grasp the vision of industrial de- 
velopment held out by Mr. Chisholm, so he 
built a railroad himself. Then began the 
erection of a great plant. The natives looked 
on at all this construction work being done 
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the mills are shut down. 
His investigation was not 
limited to Rumford, but 
extended to other towns 
similarly situated. He soon 
realized the lack of oppor- 
tunity for healthful recrea- 
tion and amusement, and 
mental development. And 
here again the genius that 
saw the possibilities of un- 
used water power applied 
itself to the problem of un- 
used man power. He soon 
arrived at certain definite 
conclusions. There should 
be an institution to take 








THE RUMFORD MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 


so far away from a trade center, and called it 
a “folly.” But the work proceeded. Rail- 
road, mills, water-supply, power and lighting 
plants, a realty company and a bank, all 
gradually came into being. And realizing 
that for good workmen there must be good 
homes, Mr. Chisholm laid out Strathglass 
Park, as fine a residential section as one 
would find in the suburbs of any large city. 
Andso Rumford Falls, not very long agoa wild 
section of ‘‘natural resources,’’ became one 
of the great paper-manufacturing centers of 
the world. The community that sprang up 
around the industries of the place numbers 
about eight thousand souls. The street lines 
were carefully adapted to the uneven site, 
and the natural charm of the region preserved 
wherever possible. Situated in a beautiful 
environment at the foot of the White 


up this waste power and turn 
it into useful channels. Such 
an institution must meet certain require- 
ments. First, it must supply rational, clean 
amusement. Secondly, there must be oppor- 
tunity for mental development,—classes for 
study for those who wish to equip themselves 
to go up higher, and for the broadening and 
enrichment of their minds. And all this 
must be at the lowest possible cost, in order 
not to be a financial burden to those who 
are to be benefited. 

The usual way to establish such an insti- 
tution is to search for a philanthropist who 
will provide the necessary funds. Another 
method much in vogue is to inaugurate a 
popular campaign for subscriptions. Then, 
very often, after the institution is started, 
there is a yearly solicitation for funds to meet 
running expenses. These methods did not 
appeal to Mr. Chisholm. In the first place, 





Mountain range, the little 
city has made an attractive 
use of its possibilities. 

But a mill town, as every- 
one knows, may be thriving 
and prosperous, and yet lack 
some of the things that make 
for the edification of man- 
kind. The workers are not 
always in the mill. They 
have their evenings, Sun- 
days, and holidays for 
themselves. A modern com- 
munity should provide op- 
portunity for utilizing the 
individual’s leisure time in 
healthy recreation, and in 
moral and mental improve- 
ment. Mr. Chisholm 
studied the conditions 
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there should not be the slightest suggestion 
of charity about the institution. It must bé 
wholly without the necessity for endowment, 
nor must there be any calling upon the mem- 
bers, or the town government, or the citizens, 
for financial assistance. The members them- 
selves should own and operate it. Absolute 
equality should obtain as to privileges of 
membership. This is vitally necessary for 
the conservation of those qualities of self- 
respect and independence which are char- 
acteristic of- American workmen. 

The task, therefore, that confronted Mr. 
Chisholm was to finance and establish an 
institution along these lines at Rumford. Of 
course, membership fees alone would not 
place the institution in a secure financial po- 
sition. It must have earning powers aside 
from this source. Why not provide stores in 
the building to produce revenue? And in 
order to make the stores desirable and profit- 
able, the building must be located in the 
central business section of the town. Right 
here is where the scheme again differs from 
other enterprises of this kind. Donated sites 
for institutions of this kind are often away 
from the town center, where the ground is 
less valuable, and where stores would not be 
certain of ready rental on a profitable basis. 
Now to proceed with his plan, Mr. Chisholm 
employed an attorney to organize an asso- 
ciation under the general laws of the State of 
Maine. This association was to be called 
the Rumford Mechanics’ Institute. To this 
organization he leased for one hundred years 
a piece of land valued at about $30,000. 
While the rental is a merely nominal one, the 
fact that the land is rented and not given out- 
right shows the business basis of the whole 
scheme. The land is leased on condition that 
the buildings thereon shall be forever used 
for the purposes originally intended. The 
lease permitted the Institute to mortgage the 
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HUGH J. CHISHOLM 
President of the International Paper Company 


land for the purpose of obtaining sufficient 
funds for the erection of the buildings. When 
the mortgage had been properly executed and 
recorded, twenty-year five-per-cent. bonds 
were issued, with provision for a sinking fund. 
The three large corporations of the town— 
the International Paper Company, the Conti- 


nental Paper Company, and the Oxford 


Paper Company—guaranteed the principal 
and interest on these bonds. With this se- 
curity, the whole issue easily found purchas- 
ers at par. The money was forthcoming as 
needed during the construction of the build- 
ing. The rental of the stores and the sleeping 
rooms for club members creates an income 
sufficiently in excess of sinking fund and 
interest requirements, so that at the end of 
twenty years the association will have enough 
funds to enable it to become the owner of the 
property. Thereafter the income will be 
entirely available for the furthering of the 
objects and the best interests of the associa- 
tion. 

On these lines the Rumford Mechanics’ 
Institute came into being. The dedication 
ceremonies, occurring last fall, attracted at- 
tention throughout the State. Eminent 
citizens—bishops, “college presidents, and 
congressmen—participated in the exercises, 
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congratulating the community and the foun- 
der on the establishment of such a splendid 
institution. And a goodly building it is, one 
of the best of the kind in a land that can 
fortunately boast of many “welfare” insti- 
tutions (in connection with Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and railroad com- 
panies) though these have been erected by 
different methods. 

The purposes of the Institute are “the 
promotion of the mechanic arts, the diffusion 
of scientific, mechanical, industrial, and other 
useful knowledge; instruction in architecture, 
chemistry, and other scientific and indus- 
trial pursuits; literary and social intercourse 
among, and the physical, mental and moral 
development of, its members, and the con- 
struction and maintenance of a home for any 
and all of the above purposes.” It is equipped 
in accordance with all these objects. There 
are billiard and pool rooms, card rooms, 
bowling alleys, gymnasium, lecture and class 
rooms, and assembly hall. No intoxicating 
liquors are sold on the premises, and no 
wagers are permitted in connection with 
games of any sort. Were these prohibitions 
merely in the by-laws of the Institute, it is 
conceivable that they might, at some time, 
be removed, should an unruly element ever 
gain the ascendency. So Mr. Chisholm has 
guarded against this contingency by making 
these provisions part of the lease of the land. 
Meetings for political, religious, or labor 
union purposes are also barred, thus elimi- 
nating the possibility of wrecking the insti- 
tution on such rocks of discord as are some- 
times occasioned by religious, political, or 
industrial differences. A model set of by- 
laws has been adopted. 

The management of the institution is in 
the hands of a board of governors consisting 
of twenty members of the association chosen 
annually, this board electing the executive 
officers. Males of eighteen years and over 
are eligible to membership. The admission 
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fee is one dollar, and the dues five dollars a 
year, payable semi-annually. The women 
also are to enjoy the various privileges of the 
Institute. They have their “ Auxiliary Asso- 
ciation,” for social and literary intercourse, 
instruction in domestic science, and for 
physical exercise and mental development. 
The women have the use of the rooms of 
the Institute at specified times. For the 
young children also, down to the age of 
thirteen, amusement and instruction will be 
provided. 

The institution as a whole, in its inception 
and management, seems to have been most 
wisely planned, and may well serve as a 
model. In these days of increasing interest 
in the welfare of wage-earners, and the wider 
study of the differences between capital and 
labor, such a simple and practicable plan for 
the establishment of a “welfare” institution 
deserves publicity. Indeed, one of the ob- 
jects uppermost in Mr. Chisholm’s mind in 
creating this Institute at Rumford was the 
cultivation of more intimate relations be- 
tween employer and employee. The estab- 
lishment of such an institution is a valuable 
contribution to the solution of our social and 
industrial problems and the improvement of 
our citizenship. It is especially appropriate 
as the crowning achievement of a successful 
business career. Mr. Chisholm first har- 
nessed the water power of the Androscoggin 
and founded a series of industries, a thriving 
community, and a beautiful residential park. 
Now he is harnessing man power in its 
leisure hours and is helping to build a civili- 
zation. Rumford Falls—the prosperous man- 
ufacturing center—is a great monument to 
the constructive genius of an American cap- 
tain of industry. But the Rumford Me- 
chanics’ Institute is a far finer monument, for 
it testifies to the spirit of brotherhood, to 
the desire to aid in uplifting humanity, and 
is an acknowledgment by one man that he is 
his brother’s keeper. 
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THE MOVING-PICTURE SHOW AND 
THE LIVING DRAMA 


BY ROBERT GRAU ’ 


S the moving picture crowding out the old- 

time stage? Is science and mechanical 
art, by the production of miles upon miles 
of fascinating films, encroaching on the “‘legit- 
imate” drama—in fact, revolutionizing the 
theatrical business? Whether this be true or 
not, it is nevertheless a fact that the pro- 
ducers and managers who cater to the enter- 
tainment of the 
American public in 
this second decade of 
the twentieth century 
are not exactly bur- 
dened with prosperity. 
In fact they find their 
positions more un- 
stable than at ‘any 
time since those early 
days when the am- 
usement calling was 
regarded as exceed- 
ingly precarious, and 
when few theatrical 
managers had arrived 
at the dignity of a 
“business office.” 

The number of 
‘‘stars’’ whose __bril- 
liance and drawing 
power attract the 
public is smaller to- 
day than at any time 
in the last thirty 
years. More than a 
score of players of 
the first rank who started out on tour in the 
fall of t911, have been forced to abandon 
their enterprises, and many of these now find 
themselves for the first time without an 
engagement. Recently, at the Lamb’s Club, 
in New York, (composed mostly of players 
and their friends), as many as eighty-five 
well-known actors sat down to. what they 
called a “hard-luck” banquet, to discuss 
their misfortunes. And the diners were 
mostly popular favorites, whose names have 
been featured many a time on bill boards 
and electric signs. A further impression of 
the conditions existing may be gained from 
the fact that in a single week in December 
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TAKING MOVING PICTURES FROM THE COWCATCHER 
OF A RUNNING LOCOMOTIVE IN THE ROCKIES 





of 1911 seventy traveling combinations were 
forced to close their season’s labors. More- 
over, in New York City, where all the com- 
pelling attractions of the country are congre- 
gated, fully one-third of the theaters have 
been able to escape financial disaster only 
by a resort to moving pictures. In fact, 
hardly a week goes by that some theater 
management, having 
become weary of fac- 
ing deficits, does not 
install a moving-pic- 
ture machine, thereby 
avoiding bankruptcy 





THE ‘‘OPRY HOUSE” 
NOW GIVES MOVING- 
PICTURE SHOWS 


One may form 
some idea of the con- 
ditions which caused 
a drastic curtailment 
of the list of potent 
stars and the prema- 
ture closing of seventy 
road companies, when 
it is stated that there 
are more than fifty 
towns, with popula- 
tions ranging from 
ten to forty thou- 
sand, within 150 miles 
of New York, that are 
unable to offer a single 
stage to a company 
of real actors. In all these cities the local 
managers, tired of tempting disaster along 
the usual lines, have turned their ‘“opry”’ 
houses into theaters of cinematography, with 
the result in nearly every instance of trans- 
forming their losing ventures into ‘gold 
mines.” Even the few theaters in cities of 
this class that have not been wholly given 
over to moving-picture shows, turn to 
these entertainments whenever there are 
no visiting combinations. This policy pre- 
vents,—or at least lessens,—the losses of the 
local management. 

Contrast with this depressed condition in 
the theatrical world, the prodigious pros- 
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perity of the picture-play business. Exciusive 
of the film manufacturers of Europe, there 
are in the United States some thirty studios 
producing photo-play films. The product of 
these concerns goes to 17,000 theaters 
throughout the country. In the one year 
between November 1, 1910 to November 1, 
IQII, 234,000,000 feet of film were placed on 
the American market. And the output is 
constantly increasing. As for the picture 
show houses, they are multiplying like mush- 
rooms, almost overnight, in nearly every 
city in the country. In ‘New York alone, 
with its 600 picture show places, the most 
conservative estimate places the daily attend- 
ance at 4,000,000. The flood of humanity 
that visits the moving picture houses is said 
to be six times greater in volume than the 
coming patronage of all the regular theaters. 
In every phase of the industry,—production, 
exhibition, and patronage,—development is 
proceeding with enormous strides. 

It has come to be a battle of money and 
brains, the theatrical managers on one side 
and the film manufacturers on the other. 
The former are in the position of untenability 
in that they are seeking a solution of their 
problems, whereas the newer interests—the 
moving-picture men—have solved their ini- 
tial problems and are now engaged in improv- 
ing their environment and raising the standard 
of their offerings. The number of theatrical 
producers is now the smallest in twenty-five 
years, while the moving-picture magnates 
are yearly increasing. A dozen different 
manufacturers have a capital of more than a 
million dollars each. The Cines Company 
of Rome has ten millions invested, the Kine- 
macolor Company has six millions, and the 
same total is available to the Pathé Fréres 
of Paris and New York. 





THE COST OF A “SILENT DRAMA” 


The progress of the “silent drama’’. has 
been on an unparalleled scale. In fact, some 
of the developments in this field in the last 
few months have utterly amazed the promi- 
nent theatrical managers and producers. As 
recently as two years ago, these gentlemen 
were inclined to regard the moving picture 
as a temporary fad; but when such offerings 
came as the Kinemacolor pictures of the 
English Coronation festivities, and it was 
observed that the public willingly paid regu- 
lar theater prices to see the wondrous spec- 
tacle, they marveled. One of the foremost 
of these, William A. Brady, thus expressed 
himself: ‘‘ If the manufacturer of a photo-play 


can afford to spend $100,000 for a single 
offering on the screen, he has us beat many a 
mile, for that is just twice as much as it cost 
to produce Ben Hur, a play that has run twelve 
years.” This enormous sum has in fact been 
spent on more than one film production. 
The “‘Dante’s Inferno” pictures cost even 
more than this, while “The Fall of Troy,” 
“The Crusaders,” ‘‘ Cinderella” and “‘A Tale 
of Two Cities” all cost. from $25,000 to 
$75,000 each. 


HIGH QUALITY IN PICTURE PLAYS 


As illustrating the trend of the silent 
drama, it is significant that the Milano Film 
Company of Italy, which evolved the 
“Dante’s Inferno”’ pictures, now announce 
the. completion of a photographic spectacle 
from Homer’s ‘Odyssey.” This immense 
production involved an expenditure of $200,- 
ooo, and was two years in preparation. It 
is comprised in three “reels,” which means 
that there are about 3,000 feet of film, requir- 
ing a full hour torun. This photo-play, “‘The 
Return of Ulysses,’’ was written by no less a 
distinguished personage than Jules Lamaitre, 
a member of the French Academy, and was 
reproduced by a company of well-known 
players. Thirty artists were engaged in pro- 
ducing the scenery and paraphernalia, while 
the mise en scene is said to have involved the 
services of over two thousand persons, in- 
cluding a score of players and pantomimists 
of established repute on the Italian stage. 
This series of film will be exhibited within 
two weeks, and to protect the producing com- 
pany from piracy, the services of William J. 
Burns, the famous detective, have been 
secured. Perhaps the most serious competi- 
tion to the living stage will result from the 
advent of the ‘full play” film producers. 
Heretofore the photo-play has been a brief 
affair averaging about twenty minutes to un- 
fold. But in the United States and abroad 
the ‘special release” is coming forth with a 
vigorous impetus. Madame Rejane and the 
Parisian Company have rendered before the 
camera Sardou’s ‘‘Madame Sans Gene” in 
its entirety, and New Yorkers will be enabled 
to view this spectacle at the same time that 
Bernhardt’s “‘Camille” is presented, the two 
offerings being disposed of to exhibitors as a 
single five-reel production, constituting one 
entertainment. 

In France and Italy, the picture play is 
being developed ona very high-class scale as to 
authors, actors, and elaborateness of staging. 
The best plays are chosen, and eminent 
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authors write the scenarios. Not only have 
Lemaitre and Sardou been engaged in this 
work, but also Anatole France, Henry La- 
vedan, and others. It is this activity abroad 
and the certainty that American film manu- 
facturers will follow along similar lines that 
has caused the conversion of so many theaters 
into photo-playhouses. In Hartford, New 
Haven, and Bridgeport, three cities of the 
first grade, theatrically speaking, the one 
theater in each still remaining to the theatri- 
cal syndicate is no longer available to the 
traveling companies. All three, on the same 
date (January 29, 1912), reverted to William 
Fox, the moving picture magnate. Thus even 
Yale’s own town will be denied to the Maude 
Adamses, the John Drews, and the players 
under the directions of Messrs. Frohman, 
Klaw and Erlanger, and their various allies. 

The amazing thing about the cinemato- 
graph industry is that even the most expen- 
sive productions are seen for only a single 
day in the ten thousand or more picture 
theaters, the only exception to this rule 
being where the pictures are exhibited in 
vaudeville theaters as numbers on the pro- 
gram. Here they are shown for at least a 
week and sometimes longer. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 
(Partial rear view of the scene presented below, showing the 
canvas and scantling construction) 


THE ACTOR AND THE PICTURE SHOWS 


But the star actors who have found their 
vogue with the public waning, have not 
hesitated to avail themselves of the gold- 





























TEACHING ENGLISH LITERATURE BY MEANS OF THE PHOTO-PLAY 


The battle of Shorebytown, from Stevenson’s ‘‘ The Black Arrow,” with costumes, weapons and environment faithfully repro- 
duced. The construction work of the buildings is shown in the rear-view picture at the top of the page. (An Edison film) 
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From the Moving Picture World, New York 


SARAH BERNHARDT GIVING HER REPRESENTATION OF ‘CAMILLE ” BEFORE. THE CAMERA 
FOR A MOVING-PICTURE PLAY 


Jaden opportunities resulting from the ad- 
vance of the very inventions which seem to 
have brought about the adverse conditions 
in their profession. It is, in fact, the actor 
who makes possible the prosperity of the 
film industry, for he is absolutely necessary 
to the original production of the photo-play. 
And indeed it would be a decidedly heart- 
rending situation on ‘The Rialto” were it 
not for the employment thus furnished for 
the actors. The film manufacturers now 
employ over 400 players permanently.!. Nor 
do these represent, by any means, merely the 
rank and file of the stage. The roster of one 
prominent film-producing concern contains 
no less than fourteen actors and actresses 
who were, last season, members of Charles 
Frohman’s companies. In a single reel 
recently the writer recognized four players 
whose weekly salaries in recent years have 
never been quoted in less than three figures. 

Some famous stars have succumbed to the 
inducements offered by the cinematographic 
companies. Mabel Taliaferro received more 
money for posing for the ‘Cinderella’”’ 
pictures for the Selig Company, than she 





1An article on ‘Posing for Moving-Picture Plays’’ will be 
found on page 371 of this issue. 


has earned as a star for an entire season’s 
efforts. Among other celebrities in this 
country who have become allies to the camera 
man, may be named McKee Rankin, Sydney 
Booth, Mildred Holland, Nat C. Goodwin, 
Charles Kent, Mary. Fuller, and others. 
The “star” phase of the motion-picture busi- 
ness, however, is as yet in its infancy. But 
it is not to be doubted that the same craze 
that resulted in advanced vaudeville is now 
in the process of evolution in the newer field. 
In Europe, some of the greatest players have 
posed before the camera without apparent 
loss of grace or dignity. Rejane, Jane Hading, 
Mounet-Sully and the younger Coquelins, 
are all ‘“‘photo-players.” Even the great 
Sarah Bernhardt has consented to the repro- 
duction of Sardou’s play “Camille” on 
the screen, with the divine one herself as 
“Marguerita Gautier.” Fifty thousand dol- 
lars was reported to be the inducement held 
out to the great French actress. Another 
year should witness the entrance of so many 
well-known players into the newer field that 
the difference to the theater-going public 
between the real and the mechanical drama 
will tend to be visibly diminished. 

Already one may gaze on the spectacle 
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of crowds paying one dollar each for reserved 
seats to see such special film presentations as 
the ‘‘Kinemacolor” and ‘“ Dante’s Inferno.” 
Surely the same public, accustomed to stand 
in line for hours to secure seats to see the 
great Sarah Bernhardt in the flesh at $3 each, 
will not be unwilling to pay at least one- 
third as much to see her artistic triumphs 
portrayed on the moving-picture screen. 
Undoubtedly there is a tremendous popula- 
tion in this country to whom three dollars 
is a prohibitive price to see even a Bernhardt. 
An English writer recently asked Madame 
Bernhardt if she did not consider her capit- 
ulation to the camera man as a retrograde 
movement in her eminently artistic career. 
“T am playing for posterity,” responded 
Sarah; “art is always art, no matter where 
or what the environment. What would we 
all give if the art of our own Rachel could 
have been preserved in this manner? And 
who does not regret that science’ and inven- 
tion could not have been resorted to in the 
days of Kean and Garrick, that we might 
now be enthralled by them?” 

Perhaps the most important achievement in 
the field of cinematography, however, comes 
ircm Italy, where the great Tommaso Salvini, 
whom Charlotte Cushman pronounced “the 
greatest actor the world ever saw’ —now 
over eighty years of age, has consented to 
present his sublime portrayal of “Othello” 
before the camera. Here indeed is something 
worth while, and ix it is really true that the 
ponderous Italian’s talents are still unim- 
paired, then the advent of this series of fiim 
will be worth waiting for. 


FORTUNES IN THE PHOTO-PLAY BUSINESS 


In Chicago two men started, a few years 
ago, to make film. Between them they had 
$10,000. These men were Messrs. Spoor and 
Anderson. To-day both are millionaires and 
their annual income is prodigious. In the 
same city, George Kleine, an erstwhile opti- 
cian, started in a few years ago on the motion- 
picture movement. To-day he is a rich man, 
controlling a majority of the output of Euro- 
pean manufacturers. Mr. Kleine is con- 
spicuous in every effort to raise the artistic 
level of cinematography, and educational 
films are his hobby. In Philadelphia, Sig- 
mund Lubin, also formerly an optician, 
entered the film field in 1895 in a small way. 
To-day he is not only a millionaire, but one of 
Philadelphia’s most public-spirited citizens. 
About eight years ago a man named John 
Rock was wont to go about the country, in 

















TOMMASO SALVINI 
(The distinguished Italian actor, whose famous portrayal of 
“Othello” is to be preserved for posterity by the moving-pic- 
ture camera. This portrait was taken during one of Salvini's 
American tours about thirty years ago. He is now eighty- 
three years of age.) 


the smaller towns, with a camera and a few 
reels of film. He had for a partner an opera- 
house manager from a small New England 
town. Rock saw profits ahead and wanted 
to expand his operations; his partner, how- 
ever, had no faith in motion pictures; so 
they parted. The country manager is still at 
his “opry”’ house, and Rock is a millionaire. 

There are so many cases of this description 
on the operating side of the industry that a 
separate article could be devoted entirely to 
this special phase of the subject. It is quite 
the same on the exhibiting side of the busi- 
ness. The meteoric rise of two men is espe- 
cially noteworthy. Five years ago a middle- 
aged man was operating a penny arcade in 
Harlem. He noticed that the craze for moving 
pictures was greatly reducing his receipts, so 
he promptly shifted to the newer field. That 
man was the Marcus Loew of to-day. In 
just five years he has become a millionaire. 
He owns, leases or controls forty theaters, 
one-third of which are in the greater city. 
In the last year he has erected two palatial 
theaters, involving an outlay of nearly two 
million dollars. In none of Mr. Loew’s 
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theaters are there any seats costing more than 
twenty-five cents, the average price being 
ten. On Greeley Square, in New York, Mr. 
Loew has just opened an establishment com- 
paring favorably with any of the Broadway 
theaters. Here, from 9 A. M. to midnight, a 
minor grade of vaudeville, combined with a 
high-grade display of motion pictures is pre- 
sented to an average daily attendance of 
seven thousand. 

A few years ago, on Fourteenth Street, in 
New York, there were five legitimate theaters. 
To-day thefe is only one. All have become 
moving-picture houses, with the exception 
of the historic Academy of Music. Even 
this former home of grand opera has been 
leased by William Fox, the moving-picture 
showman, at an annual rental of $100,000, 
for no other purpose than to prevent any 
other moving-picture magnate from securing 
it and competing with Fox’s two theaters of 
cinematography, the City and the Dewey, 
directly opposite. This man Fox, five years 
ago, opened a small theater in a store in 
Brooklyn; to-day he has ten theaters in 
greater New York alone and his annual profit 
is estimated at $300,000. On Fourteenth 
Street, just west of Sixth Avenue, stands the 
historic playhouse where French opera bouffe 
was first exploited in the sixties. Here, for 
forty years or more, almost every prominent 
theatrical manager has tempted fate, only to 
become bankrupt. Three years ago, the 
lessee, Mr. Rosenquest, decided to emulate 
the policy of the Union Square Theater, 
another historic playhouse where the camera 
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man has solved the financial problem. In 
these three years Mr. Rosenquest has’ made 
a fortune. Truly it is an amazing illustration 
of a public knowing what it wants. 


THE RISE OF THE SMALL STOCK COMPANY 


Paradoxical as it may appear, it is quite pos- 
sible that the moving-picture show, while at 
first making inroads on the “legitimate” old- 
style drama, will, in due course, prove its sal- 
vation. For the picture show, while undoubt- 
edly taking away some of the patronage of 
the “‘live”’ drama, is, at the same time, edu- 
cating for it a new public. The full houses 
of the cheaper theaters are, to acertain ex- 
tent, composed of audiences to whom theater- 
going is entirely a novelty. These people, at- 
tracted to the photo-play by the cheap price 
of admission, become gradually possessed 
of the desire to see plays presented by live 
actors. To this cause may well be due the 
recent rise and constantly increasing popu- 
larity of stock companies all over the country. 
Nearly every city of fifty thousand or more 
has at least one such company, and the ma- 
jority of them are prospering. 

The writer visited five cities within fifty 
miles of New York and all within twenty 
miles of one another. In each of these a 
company of youthful and enthusiastic players 
presents a new play every week. Admission 
prices are the highest customary in such 
places. These theaters are so well patronized 
that in three of the five cities new theaters 
are being erected to meet the demand. The 
plays presented are by no 











means inferior, such popu- 
lar successes as ‘‘Paid in 
Full,” “The White Sister,” 
“Alias Jimmy Valentine,” 
“The Lion and the Mouse,” 
and ‘The Third Degree” 
being a fair sample of the 
offerings. The rdéles are 
portrayed quite as well as 
in larger cities, though 
neither the face nor name 
of any of these young 
players is familiar to the 
general public. Yet it is 
‘to such organizations that 
producers like David Belas- 
co, Henry W. Savage, H. B. 
Harris, and the Schuberts 
look. for their principals 








From the Edison Studios 


ENACTING A SCENE FOR A CIVIL WAR DRAMA 


(In the foreground is the camera with the director of the show to the right) 


when casting their new 
productions. Many of the 
“hits,” in the big Broad- 
































MR. GEORGE KLEINE 
(of Chicago) 


MR. MARCUS LOEW 
(of New York) 


MR. SIGMUND LUBIN 
(of Philadelphia) 


THREE MONARCHS OF THE MOVING-PICTURE WORLD 


way productions in recent years have, in 
fact, been scored by actors and actresses 
recruited from these organizations. 


MARVELS OF THE FUTURE 


Looming up on the horizon, a still greater 
menace to the old-time stage and its people, 
there appears the so-called ‘talking picture,” 
a synchronization of the cinematograph and 
the phonograph, in which electrical science 
plays an important part. Already in London 
and Paris the talking pictures are a craze. 
So promising have been these reproductions 
of plays and operas that two of our most 
prominent producers, Charles Frohman and 
Henry W. Savage, competed for the American 
rights. “Quo Vadis” has been “photo-played,”’ 
with the spoken parts taken by the phono- 
graph, while ‘ Pinafore,” ‘‘ The Mikado,” and 
the “Chimes of Normandy” have also been 
produced on the screen, their tuneful strains 
proceeding from the ‘‘canned orchestra.” A 
more ambitious and promising scheme, how- 
ever, seems to be that undertaken by the 
New York Philharmonic Society, with the 
collaboration of President J. Stuart Black- 
ton, of the Vitagraph Company. This will 
be no less than the production of the famous 
operas, the actions and scenes appearing in 
moving-pictures, while the classic music of 
the composers is rendered by good orches- 
tras. This will be tried out in some of the 


large cities first, and if successful, may well 
lead to the popularization of the best works 
of the masters, and the general enjoyment of 
what is now for many thousands an unattain- 
able luxury. 

Thomas Alva Edison has also turned 
his inventive genius in the direction of a 
mechanical theater. The “ Wizard of Menlo 
Park” has announced, simultaneously with 
this writing, the completion of the ‘‘ Edison 
speaking pictures.” Very recently, too, Mr. 
Edison uttered the prophecy that within a 
very short time the workingman will be able, 
by laying down his dime at the modern 
theater of cinematography, to enjoy grand 
opera and dramatic productions, with sound, 
dialogue, color, and action, all scientifically 
produced,—a complete conquest, apparently, 
by science, of the art of musical and dramatic 
entertainment. 

Can anyone wonder that the theatrical man- 
agers regard their business situation seriously, 
or that new methods must be found to com- 
pete successfully with the prosperous pro- 
prietors of picture show houses? These 
gentlemen had for awhile consoled themselves 
with the hope that, like other crazes and fads, 
the vogue of photo-plays would be short. 
But the moving-picture business is now in 
its seventeenth year, and the development 
in the last three years has been far greater 
than in the fourteen preceding. Moreover, 
there is no indication of a recessional move- 
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ment in the near future. On the contrary, 
the next two years should record the zenith 
of achievement in this most lucrative field 
of public entertaining. 

While the older and more dignified of the 
public amusement caterers are reducing prices 
for seats, and resorting to strategy to induce 
public patronage by the sale of their seats 
en bloc to cut-rate agencies, the photo-play 
operators are improving their productions 
and raising their prices of admission. How 
high the moving-picture men are aspiring 
is evidenced by the fact that on the very 
day the abandonment of the New Theater, 
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in New York City, was announced, a mo- 
tion-picture magnate offered to take the 
building at a rental of $125,000, a year, and 
another expressed to the writer his will- 
ingness to purchase the property outright, 
without loss to the original backers. . While 
such offers may at this time be declined, it is 
not prophesying too much to say that it 
will be in just such magnificent playhouses, 
that the photo-play of the future will be 
presented, reproducing, for the masses, with 
all the latest inventions and the refinements 
of science, the splendid art of the Bernhardts 
and the Salvinis. 
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ULYSSES RELATING HIS ADVENTURES TO THE KING 


(One of the scenes in the moving-picture play founded on Homer’s ‘* Odyssey.” 


This classic is typical of the high grade of 


subjects being chosen for representation in photo-plays) 
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THE FOURTH CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION OF OHIO 


BY HENRY W. ELSON 


[Professor Elson, the author of the following article, is himself a member of the Ohio Constitutional 
Convention and has taken a prominent part in its deliberations. The amendment substituting a 
three-fourths majority jury verdict for unanimity in civil actions bears his name. A native of Ohio, 
Professor Elson holds the chair of history and economics in the University at Athens. He is the 
author of an important ‘‘History of the United States,’”’ of many chapters in the text of the ‘‘Photo- 
graphic History of the Civil War’’ (Review of Reviews Company), and of various other historical 


works.—THE EpITor.] 


T seems a strange contrast that the Ameri- 
can people cling so tenaciously to the 
federal Constitution and change so readily 
the State constitutions. The federal Consti- 
tution has stood the test of a century and a 
quarter, and to-day it is far more deeply 
rooted in the heart of the people than it was 
during the early decades of its operation. It 
is true that we have amended it a little and 
we have twisted it in places to suit our chang- 
ing conditions. Our fifteen amendments are 
in reality only three. The first ten, adopted 
in 1791, are really but one, constituting a bill 
of rights. The eleventh, adopted a few years 
later, is of no importance. The twelfth, deal- 
ing with the Electoral College and adopted 
in 1804, may be considered the second, while 
the last three, registering in organic law the 
results of the Civil War, constitute a third. 
Aside from this we have changed the Con- 
stitution to a limited extent by practice. We 
govern by parties and we have built up a 
cabinet, neither of which was contemplated 
by the fathers who framed the Constitution. 
We have relegated to the skeleton closet the 
discretionary powers of the Electoral College; 
we have witnessed the United States Senate 
taking over some of the powers of the House 
in the matter of revenue bills, and the House 
has a little more to do in the enforcement of 
treaties than was at first intended. In a few 
other respects custom has modified or shaped 
our’ public policy; but .in most respects the 
Constitution is as vital to-day as in the 
earlier days, and even more so. 

Some political writers have taken the 
ground that our federal Constitution is not 
only fossilized, but actually superseded by 
custom. The view is incorrect. Let any 
State attempt to pass an ex post facto law, 
to create an order of nobility, or to lay a tariff 
on goods from a sister State; let Congress 
attempt to put a duty on exports, to abolish 
the Presidential office, or to perpetuate its 


own existence for a day, and we shall quickly 
see what a living power the federal Constitu- 
tion is. And the significant fact is, that no 
considerable class of the people have any de- 
sire to throw aside our present Constitution 
and frame another, though all agree that it 
should be amended in some respects. 

The States, on the other hand, have been 
quite free in casting off their old clothes and ~* 
donning new suits. There is but one State 
whose present constitution antedates that 
of the nation—Massachusetts, 1780. A few 
others, also in New England, still bear the 
Colonial stamp, though adopted since the 
federal Constitution was adopted. A ma- 
jority of the older States, however, have 
changed their respective constitutions three 
or four times, and some still more frequently. 
Five or six have done this in the past twenty 
years: New York, 1894; South Carolina, 1895; 
Louisiana, 1898; Virginia, 1902; Michigan, 
1908. Oklahoma adopted her first in 1907 
and the new States of the Southwest still later. 

The present constitution of Ohio is her 
second. It was adopted in 1851 and has 
been in force more than sixty years. Though 
greatly antiquated in some respects, it has 
been amended but slightly, the reason being 
that it is exceedingly hard to amend. A pro- 
posed amendment, voted on at a general elec- 
tion, must, in order to be adopted, receive a 
majority of all the votes cast. As great 
numbers of voters neglect to mark their bal- 
lots at all in this particular, and, as every 
blank is counted a negative, it is next to im- 
possible to amend the Ohio organic law. 

The present constitution provides that the 
people may decide every twentieth year 
whether or not to call a new constitutional 
convention. At the end of the first twenty 
years they decided to do so and pursuant to 
their call a splendid body of men met in 1873. 
The presiding officer was Morrison R. Waite, 
afterward chief justice of the federal Supreme 
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Court. On the floor was George Hoadley, 
afterward Governor of the State. The con- 
vention sat for many months; it framed a 
fine instrument—which the people rejected 
at the polls by a large majority. The trouble 
lay with the farmers’ views on the taxation 
question. The constitution of 1851 forbids 
the legislature to classify property in any 
way for purposes of taxation. The new one 
permitted it. The farmer believed the owner 
of stocks, moneys, or securities of any sort 
should pay as high a tax rate as he on his 
land.’ Classification? Discrimination against 
him? He would have none of it, and the new 
constitution was buried beneath the rural 
vote. The farmer did not foresee that he 
was driving the intangible property to cover 
—more than go per cent. of it—and that, 
after all, he would have to bear more than his 
share of the tax burden. 

Another twenty years passed and the 
people decided not to call another conven- 
tion. But at the end of the next twenty 
years they reversed this decision and voted 
to call the Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of Ohio. 


THE PERSONNEL 


A more representative body of men could 
not readily be found than this convention, 
which began its session on January 9, 1912, 
to be continued probably far into the summer. 
Of the 119 delegates, about forty-five are 
members of the bar and of these at least half 
have served in Congress, on. the bench, or 
held State office. About thirty are farmers, 
but not of the “corn tassel” variety. With 
few exceptions they are men of intelligence, 
of wide experience, and are quite up to date 
on the great public questions of the time. 
Four of the delegates are college professors, 
two or three of whom have been life-long 
students of constitutional development and 
of the fundamental problems of political 
science. Three are clergymen, five are 
physicians, one is a capitalist, and there 
is a sprinkling of bankers, business men, 
and craftsmen. 

Politically, the Democrats are far in the 
lead, they having a plurality of seventeen 
over the Republicans. Three are Socialists 
and three independents. The preponderance 
of Democrats over the Republicans is purely 
accidental, as party lines were ignored in the 
elections. In the proceedings there is no 
partisanship visible. On the whole the con- 
vention is composed of strong, serious men, 
carefully sifted from the five million inhabi- 
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tants of the State. An old newspaper man 
said to the writer that this convention is far 
and away superior to any State legislature 
that has sat in the same capitol in forty years. 
Many of the men are well-known throughout 
the State but none perhaps has won national 
fame—unless we except Walter F. Brown, 
the Roosevelt manager of Ohio, and Judge - 
Worthington and Judge Peck of Cincinnati, 
both of whom were long associated on the 
bench with President Taft. 

For its presiding officer the convention se- 
lected the Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow of Cin- 
cinnati, long associated with the late Tom 
Johnson of Cleveland as a Single Taxer, and - 
the leading advocate of the Initiative and 
Referendum. The convention has heard 
addresses, by invitation, from President 
Taft, Governor Harmon, Judge Lindsey, of 
Denver, and by the three newly-elected 
mayors of Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Toledo. 
Invitations for addresses have been extended 
to three others—W. J. Bryan, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson, while mo- 
tions to invite three others—Eugene V. Debs 
and the two United States Senators from 
Ohio—were voted down. 


PUBLIC INTEREST 


Never, perhaps, has a constitutional con- 
vention attracted a more wide-spread public 
interest throughout a State than has this one. 
City dailies and country newspapers make 
extensive daily reports of the proceedings - 
under glaring headlines. In some towns 
weekly meetings are held, on Saturday even- 
ings, the people of all classes coming together 
and talking over with their delegate the 
questions that were before the convention 
during the week. The convention, whether 
its work be accepted or not, will prove a great 
educator to the people. 


THE QUESTIONS AT ISSUE 


The Ohio convention will attract national 
attention chiefly because it will be the first 
of its kind east of the Mississippi to consider 
seriously certain vital questions of govern- 
mental policy, which have been confined 
hitherto for the most part to the Pacific and 
Rocky Mountain States. Chief among these 
are Woman Suffrage and the Initiative and 
Referendum. Many of the clear-thinking in 
the State are of the opinion that it is a most 
unfortunate time to make a new constitution 
because the public mind is in such a state of 
unrest, there are so many fads and fancies 
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afloat, that it will be difficult to write a con- 
stitution without some of them creeping in. 

The Woman Suffrage question will not 
probably occasion a serious debate, as it 
seems to be generally agreed that it will be 
submitted to the voters as a separate proposi- 
tion and be added to the constitution only 
in case they accept it. 

The Initiative and Referendum, on the 
other hand, will occasion a debate the most 
_exhaystive perhaps ever held in this country 
on that subject. A majority of delegates are 
believed to be in favor of the innovation in 
some form, but scarcely two agree as to the 
exact form. Others, and among them some 
strong leaders, oppose it altogether and a 
battle royal is fully anticipated. This ques- 
tion, if adopted by the convention in some 
form, as it probably will be, will doubtless be 
submitted separately also, that it may be 
accepted or rejected on its merits and not 
imperil the whole work of the Constitutional 
Convention. 

One other thing will doubtless receive 
separate treatment at the hands of the peo- 
ple—the matter of licensing the liquor traffic. 
It will be remembered that Ohio has no 
license clause in the present constitution. 
The traffic exists only on the sufferance of 
the legislature. On this subject the Anti- 
Saloon League and the brewing interests have 
locked horns for a fight to the finish. The 
former desires to bring about prohibition, 
local or State-wide, or, as a second choice, to 
maintain the present conditions; the aim of 
the latter is to secure constitutional authority 
for licensing saloons and thus to take the mat- 
ter out of the hands of the legislature and of 
the local communities. This subject at- 
tracted more attention in the campaign than 
any other and it will take more of the con- 
vention’s time than it deserves. 

Other great questions will be threshed out by 
this convention. One is the school question. 
Ohio humbly confesses that she is a back 
number in the matter of her public schools 
and the unanimity of the confessors is so 
great that there can be little debate, except as 
to details. 

Still farther is Ohio behind in road-building. 
The chief cause of this is the fact that the 
farmers of 1851, who framed the present con- 
stitution, had a Jeffersonian fear of a public 
debt and to make sure that such an evil should 
not befall them or their children they for- 
bade the legislature to authorize the issuance 
of State bonds in excess of $750,000 for any 
purpose whatever. These men acted on the 
principle that if the old mud roads were good 
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enough for their fathers they were good 
enough for them—and for their posterity. 
They did not foresee the necessities of our 
times and their action has proved a great 
handicap to the development of the State. 
Far different is the present sentiment. The 
convention will have little difficulty in au- 
thorizing the issuance of fifty or sixty million 
dollars for road-building. 

Other important subjects to come before 
this convention are Municipal Government, 
the Judicial System, and Taxation. As to 
municipal government, there is a strong plea 
from the cities calling for self-government, 
home rule. This will doubtless be granted. 
The commission form of city government will 
be authorized, but not enforced. Each city, if 
present indications can be trusted, will be 
enabled to govern itself in its own way, sub- 
ject to certain relations to the State, to debt 
limitations and the like. The judiciary and 
taxation subjects will bring out various plans. 
but there is no indication at this writing as 
to what will be the outcome. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS 


All the above-mentioned questions are 
merely questions of public policy, dealing 
with methods of procedure, on the assump- 
tion that the principles, the foundations of 
government bequeathed us by the fathers, 
are flawless and too sacred to be «disturbed. 
Is it so? Should a mere State constitutional 
convention attempt to do more than apply 
the old principles to Twentieth Century con- 
ditions and ideals? Should it attempt to 
grapple with the roots, to examine the foun- 
dations? Can it hope for the respect of the 
public if it has the temerity to touch those 
sacred things that have come from the far 
past and that are revered as fixed and un- 
changeable? Well, the Ohio convention will 
take the risk of making itself ridiculous. It 
has now three proposals on its list (all intro- 
duced by the same delegate) that will deal 
with the fundamentals. None of these is a 
new suggestion. The serious application on 
so large a scale is new in this country. 

One of these comes under the form of the 
Short Ballot. It is well known to the ob- 
serving that the common voter finding a half 
dozen or more names-on his ballot must vote 
blindly for all except one or two of the lead- 
ing candiates, or he must vote blank. He is 
too busy in making a living to make himself 
acquainted with the qualifications of the 
candidates for the minor offices. We have 
asked the voters to do what they cannot do, 
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and the political boss steps in, organizes his 
machine, names their ticket for them and 
gets control of the government. This is a 
fundamental defect in our form of govern- 
ment and a partial remedy lies in the short 
ballot. Let the people elect the governor; 
let the governor appoint the minor State 
officials and hold them responsible for their 
conduct as in the case of the President and 
his Cabinet. Apply the same principle to 
the municipal government. Such is the 
short ballot, and there is much reason to be- 
lieve that the Ohio convention will adopt it. 

Another of the proposals constitutes an at- 
tack on our legislative system. It provides 
for a single-chambered legislature, with the 
membership greatly reduced in numbers. 
Why has every State a bicameral legisla- 
ture? For two reasons: Because we in- 
herited it from England and from the 
colonies. Why did they have it? Because 
society was of different classes and each 
chamber represented a class. We are now 
all of one class and have no such reason. 
Second, because it was at first believed that 
one branch would prove a check and balance 
on the other. Seldom has this proved true in 
practice. Far more frequently has one 
chamber hid behind the other, shifted the 


responsibility for a bad act to the other. 
Hundreds of times has an unwieldy two- 
chambered legislature passed acts that could 
never have passed had it been composed of a 
few trained, mature men conscious that they 
were acting in the limelight of the public 


gaze. This matter will be debated before the 
Ohio convention. 


JURY VERDICTS IN CIVIL CASES 


The third of these fundamentals was an 
attack on the jury system with its thousand 
years of sacred tradition. The proposal was 
that in civil cases a three-fourths’ majority of 
a jury may render the verdict. This has been 
adopted in some form in several States—and 
by the Ohio convention. It chanced that 
this proposal was the first to be reported out 
of committee. It came before the convention 
in the second week in February and after five 
hours of solid debate (which Judge Peck 
pronounced equal to any debate he ever 
heard) it passed by a large majority. It is 
known as the Elson Proposal and the writer 
of this article is gratified that he was instru- 
mental in helping to bring about this vital 
change that will mean so much in the future 
jurisprudence of Ohio. The subject will 
come up again, for final reading, but it is not 
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probable that this decision of the convention 
will be disturbed. 

This debate was able and exhaustive and 
a few of the main points will doubtless inter- 
est the reader. The opponents of the change 
were not numerous, but they fought ably and 
valiantly. After it was decided not to include 
criminal cases, their chief argument lay in the 
hoary age of the jury system in its present 
form. ‘What was good enough for our 
fathers is good enough for us.”” Why tram- 
ple on the traditions of the past? Who are 
we that we should disturb this ancient insti- 
tution which has come down inviolate through 
the ages? It was also argued by able jurists 
that they had seldom or never known of an 
instance of a jury being tampered with. 

The opposite side was aggressive from the 
first. It was agreed that the jury system is 
perhaps the most important single contribu- 
tion of the British nation to the world of 
human government. But, if defective, why 
forever suffer annoyance from its weak points 
merely because it has been long in use un- 
changed? One delegate gave an elaborate 
history of the jury system from far back in 
Anglo-Saxon-Norman days when it displaced 
the Ordeal and the fiat of tyrannical kings. 
He showed how the conditions of the times 
made a unanimous verdict necessary and 
that after those conditions had passed away 
the custom remained and so had continued in 
England and America to this day. Ger- 
many, and nearly all the continental countries 
of Europe, in adopting the English jury sys- 
tem, abandoned this feature and do not require 
a unanimous verdict, even in criminal cases. 

The most telling argument, however, lay in 
the citing of instances of jury bribing. It 
was shown that in a certain big city a great 
traction company had an organization for the 
sole purpose of fixing jurors to serve in dam- 
age suits against the company. A _ poor 
widow, for example, whose husband is killed 
by defective machinery in a factory while 
attending his duties, seeks redress in the 
courts. Is it fair that she must secure 
twelve men to give her a verdict while the 
corporation, with but one man, can “hang”’ 
the jury and render the trial abortive? 

A yea-and-nay vote was taken at the close 
of the debate and the measure was carried 
by a great majority—o4 to 11. This inno- 
vaton has attracted the favorable comment 
of the press, not only in Ohio, but throughout 
the country. Three members of the Su- 
preme Court of New York have put them- 
selves on record in approval of this action of 
the Ohio convention. 





THE GROWTH 


OF SOCIALISM 


BY THOMAS SELTZER 


ie every part of the world we see the Social- 
ist parties active in all important reforms 
for the improvement of the condition of the 
people. ° In Germany, under the name of 
immediate demands, they work for a gradu- 
ated income tax, against excessive arma- 
ments, oppressive taxation and increased 
cost of living, against imperialism, and for 
the advancement of the peace of the world. 
In France they fight the battles for justice in 
the Dreyfus case, for the separation of State 
and Church and for the general ameliora- 
tion of the lot of the workers. In Belgium 
the Socialists build with the best art of the 
country a magnificent temple of Labor, the 
Maison du Peuple of Brussels, and through 
the People’s University give the workingmen 
an opportunity to widen their horizons by a 
knowledge of science, literature and art; 
they organize a wonderful system of co- 
dperative establishments, which by largely 
abolishing the middlemen’s profit raises the 
standard of the workingman’s life; and they 
are now forcing the liberals to codperate with 
them in the struggle to obtain full manhood 
suffrage. 


THE RISING TIDE OF SOCIALISM IN GERMANY 


Germany has always led in the Socialist 
movement of the world, and until recently 
it seemed impossible for any other Socialist 
party even toapproachitinpower. Butof late 
the remarkable spread of Socialist sentiment 
in the United States, the steady and rapid 
growth of the Socialist organization, its many 
municipal victories piling one upon the other 
in the brief space of two years, the increasing 
number of Socialist representatives in the 
State legislatures, and finally the appearance 
of the Red Specter in Congress itself seemed 
to augur such a phenomenal landslide that 
for a moment it was thought American So- 
cialism would outstrip the German Social 
Democracy. Then came the German elec- 
tion of January, 1912, giving the Socialists 
110 members in the Reichstag and more than 
four million and a quarter votes. And the 
American Socialists rejoiced that their pros- 
pects of leadership were made more difficult 
than ever. | j 

The real strength of the German party is 


far greater than its representation in the 
Reichstag. With the election districts prop- 
erly apportioned the German parliament 
would now have 212 Socialist members in- 
stead of 110. The discrepancies in pro- 
portional representation are so great that 
equal suffrage in Germany is practically 
no more than a myth. Thus, for example, 
in the last election the Conservatives re- 
turned seventeen delegates to the Reichstag 
with a total vote of 186, 213, while in one dis- 
trict the Socialists elected but one delegate 
with a vote of 162,717, almost as large as 
that of all the seventeen Conservative dis- 
tricts combined. 

The history of the German Social Democ- 
racy has been one uninterrupted, continuous 
growth since its birth in 1875 when the 
Lassallians and the Marxists united. So 
steady and unswerving has been its purpose, 
so uniformly has it proceeded from one vic- 
tory to the other, so futile have proved all 
the direct attacks and stratagems of its 
enemies that in contemplating it one wonders 
whether one is in the presence of the move- 
ments and actions of men of flesh and blood 
or in the presence of some inexorable natural 
phenomenon. 

With eagle eye the Social Democracy 
watches all the passing events, ready to jump 
into the fray and seize every advantage and 
follow it up. It tests everything with the 
touchstone of its ultimate goal and thus, as a 
general rule, escapes the danger of mistaking 
a quick temporary advantage for a perma- 
nent gain and of choosing the former in pref- 
erence to the latter. In this way, with no 
actual majority in city or state it has brought 
about more effective popular reforms than 
in any other country. Its method has been 
to exert unceasing pressure on the other par- 
ties. And its unwearying criticism has com- 
pelled respect because the people have given 
it the stamp of their approval in each suc- 
ceeding election. “ By increasing your mem- 
bership you can make more noise in the 
Reichstag, that is all,” was the taunt the 
government group aimed at the Socialists 
upon their latest victory. But long experi- 
ence has taught the German Socialists the 
virtue residing in their noise, and they calmly 
replied: ‘We will make a noise. It will 
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force the government to grant the people the 
power to make the laws in Germany.” 

By a queer irony of fate the German Em- 
pire, which boasts of the most splendidly 
equipped and disciplined military army in 
Europe, is also the home of the best dis- 
ciplined and organized army of Social Demo- 
crats, with a camp in each city, town and 
center of population, meeting at fixed inter- 
vals to transact business and finance the 
party from the regular dues paid mostly by 
wage workers. At the national congress of 
Jena, it furnished statistics of its strength. 
It had 530,000 members in 1907; 587,000 in 
1908, 633,000 in 1909, 722,000 in 1910; and 
836,000 in 1911. It has an annual income of 
about $275,000. 

This political army is buttressed by a vast 
organization of labor unions almost equal in 
strength to the British trades-unions. Unlike 
the American trades-unions the German 
unions are thoroughly permeated by the So- 
cialist spirit, are based on collectivist prin- 
ciples and are so closely affiliated with the 
political movement that they may be relied 
upon in any emergency to throw all their 
strength into the Socialist party. In 1909 
their number had grown to 1,852,000, their 
receipts to $12,000,000. 

There are doctrinal divisions among the 
Socialists of the Fatherland. How could it 
be otherwise among Germans who must get 
down to first principles, to the philosophy of 
the thing, even before they decide to drink a 
glass of beer. Despite their fusion thirty- 
seven years ago, the two currents, Lassallian- 
ism and Marxism, still run strong alongside 
each other, and recently another tendency 
was added, the revisionism of Bernstein. But 
the hard practical sense of the German always 
rises superior to the clash of theories, and 
when the call for action sounds, they march 
united, each man inspired by the one great 
aim, the overthrow of capitalism and the 
ushering in of the Social Democracy. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY SPIRIT OF GERMAN 
SOCIALISM 


There is no doubt that German Socialism 
is at least as revolutionary as American So- 
cialism. In Germany itself this is a fact very 
well understood by both sides. Before the 
by-elections the Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung in a last effort to prevent the stam- 
pede toward Socialism raised the warning 
that Socialists believe in the politics of “the 
class struggle, the Social Revolution and the 
brotherhood of nations.” The Socialists 
made no attempt to deny it. On the con- 
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trary, in the face of the by-elections still to 
be held, they declared through Kautsky, one 
of their leaders, that they plead guilty to the 
charge. It is this very sort of politics, he 
said, that had developed their extraordinary 
strength at the last election. 

Perhaps the most cogent testimony to the 
revolutionism of the German Social Democ- ° 
racy is that supplied by Hervé. Hervé is a 
fiery French revolutionist now serving a term 
of imprisonment for his energetic fight against 
militarism. He is a strong believer in mass 
action and rather contemptuous of parlia- 
mentarism. At one of the International 
Socialist Congresses he taunted the German 
party with being nothing but a ‘“‘voting and 
counting machine.” But their magnificent 
display of power last January satisfied even 
his impatient revolutionary heart, and he 
now pays his respects to the German party. 
In his organ La Guerre Sociale he admits that 
its method of opening the road to the Social 
Revolution is more effective than the French 
labor movement. “I see now,” he says, 
“that this machine can be turned against the 
Kaiser and his retinue and I wish we had as 
effective a machine in France. The heavy 
battalions of the German Social Democracy 
march methodically forward, they make no 


mistakes, no false maneuvers, and occupy 
They 


city after city, village after village. 
are preparing a new Sedan for the Kaiser, a 


new republic for the Germans. And the 
Kaiser knows it. The German victory is not 
only a triumph for German liberty but also 
for the peace of the world... .So I am 
beginning to ask myself whether from the 
revolutionary point of view we in France 
with our big phrases of insurrection, direct 
action and sabotage are not mere children 
beside the German voting Socialists.” 


THE STRUGGLE FOR UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE 


Universal suffrage is still a very important 
issue in many European states. The fight 
for it is carried on almost exclusively by the 
Socialists, and in some countries they have 
met with signal success. The latest victory 
gained by them was in Sweden. The methods 
employed there were almost the same as 
those which won the popular vote for Aus- 
tria. The Socialists frightened the luke- 
warm Liberals and even the Conservatives 
into action. They carried on incessant agita- 
tion, and as a last resort made use of the 
general strike. In Austria the immediate 
result of the granting of the suffrage in 1906 


was an increase of the Socialist representa- 
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tion in parliament from eleven to eighty- 
seven. In Sweden in the recent election they 
augmented their representation in the Riks- 
dag from thirty-five to sixty-four and helped 
to elect several Liberals besides. 

The problems and conditions springing 
from the struggle for more thoroughly demo- 
cratic institutions which the Socialists in 
some countries of Europe still have to face, 
do not exist for us in the United States. On 
the other hand, the many years of Socialist 
activity in Europe in advance of the United 
States have brought about certain social and 
industrial legislation and reforms still con- 
sidered revolutionary in this country. It is 
upon the introduction of these reforms that 
the American Socialists are now bending all 
their energies. Victor Berger, the lone So- 
cialist in Congress, introduced a very mod- 
erate bill for pensioning workingmen. He 
did it as a mere propaganda measure knowing 
it would not yet be passed—not with one 
Socialist Congressman. Contrast this with 
the situation in Europe. In Germany every 
workman earning less than five hundred 
dollars must be insured not only against old 
age but also against accident and sickness. 
Laws of a similar kind have been passed 
in France, Belgium, Italy, Austria and, more 
recently, in England. Speaking of the effect 
of the compulsory insurance law in Germany, 
Hunter says: 

One no longer finds broken-down workmen 
suffering from tuberculosis, chronic rheumatism, 
or other forms of invalidism, or maimed and in- 
jured so as to be incapable of further labor, or 
weary and exhausted veterans, still forced to main- 
tain a tragic and futile struggle to earn the neces- 
saries of life. To all these unfortunates, pensions 
are granted at a cost of over $100,000,000 a year. 

Recently the German Socialists have been 
endeavoring to improve the compulsory in- 
surance law with a growing chance of success 
since their remarkable victory at the polls in 
last January. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP IN EUROPE 


In all other forms of labor legislation Eu- 
rope, from the Socialist point of view, is far 
in advance of the United States. Most Euro- 
pean countries have Socialistic laws for the 
protection of workmen in mines, factories 
and workshops, for effective sanitary regula- 
tions, for the prevention of female employ- 
ment in trades particularly injurious to 
women. There is persistent agitation to 
raise the age at which children may begin to 
work to fourteen and to provide for a half- 
day at work and a half-day at school between 
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the ages of fourteen and eighteen. The labor 
laws are as a rule actually enforced, the 
result, it is said, largely of the watchfulness 
of the Socialists. 

The Socialist administrations of Milwau- 
kee, Schenectady, and the various other 
American cities that have turned “red” 
within the last two years will have to grapple 
with problems many of which were solved by 
the Socialists in hundreds of European munic- 
ipalities twenty years ago. Municipal gas, 
electric, and telephone service, municipal 
car-lines, laundries, slaughter-houses, and 
lunch-rooms for school children, are common 
in Socialistic cities. Municipalities are ac- 
quiring more and mote land for the building 
of houses and renting them directly to the 
poorer classes, thus doing away with land 
speculation and the unearned increment. 
This movement is particularly vigorous in 
Germany, where the Socialists have suc- 
ceeded in wiping out the worst’ slums that 
disgraced Europe, not through direct legis- 
lation of their own, but through the pressure 
they brought to bear upon the other parties. 
For in Germany the election laws are such 
that with few exceptions, the Socialists are 
unable to elect their tickets even in cities in 
which they are overwhelmingly in the ma- 
jority. Another method adopted by the 
German party of discouraging speculation in 
real estate is by taxing transfers and sales 
of land. 


GROWING SOLIDARITY OF SOCIALIST 
PARTIES 


Perhaps the most significant move in the 
direction toward Socialism is the pensioning 
of the unemployed, a radical Socialist meas- 
ure gradually making its way throughout 
Europe and already in full working force 
notably in certain cities of Belgium and 
France. Half of the fund is supplied by the 
workmen, half by the municipality. . In 
France even the national chamber has voted 
subventions to the fund. 

With their rapid growth all over the world 
the Socialist parties have manifested a 
marked tendency to heal the breaches be- 
tween the various factions in their ranks, 
which differ on certain points of theory. 
Even where they still cling to their particular 
theoretical tenets, they find it easy to unite 
in practice. The American and German par- 
ties have been comparatively free from dis- 
sensions. The French parties, with the excep- 
tion of the Independent Socialists, united in 
1903; but the combined forces still have to con- 
tend against the Syndicalists, who believe in 
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direct action rather than political action. 
In England there has been a wide gap be- 
tween the Social Democratic Federation, the 
extreme Marxian wing, and the Independent 
Labor party, which so far has supplied the 
chief Socialist strength and is closely affiliated 
with the trades-union bodies. An attempt 
at reorganization, however, is being made. 
The Federation, part of the Independent 
Labor party and several independent groups, 
such as that under the leadership of Grayson 
and the Clarion Scouts, have united under 
the name of the British Socialist party. 
Since the Independent Labor party, spurred 
on by the growing unrest among the British 
laborers, is tending more and more toward 
the left, and since the Federation has signified 
its desire to surrender its impossible policy 
by merging in the British Socialist party, 
the day when England will have one united 
Socialist party does not seem remote. As 
for the Fabians, they will probably continue 
to do valiant service for Socialism by attract- 
ing attention with their brilliant sallies, but 
they will never stoop to so prosaic a proced- 
ure, which utterly lacks originality and has 
become vulgarly common, as to join a regular 
Socialist party. In Canada, also, where the 
Socialist party showed increased strength in 
the last election, its two wings, the eastern 
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and the western, have just united into one 
solid body. 

Turning to Southern Europe we see in the 
new little republic of Portugal, and in Spain, 
with its revolutionary and industrial struggles, 
the Socialist parties stirred to new activity. 
In Switzerland, Socialism has a national 
representation of nine with a vote entitling 
it to about three times that number. The 
Italian party is at present torn by various 
factions. It is confronted, moreover, by a 
Syndicalist movement as strong as that of 
France and marked by the same distrust of 
parliamentary methods, the same strong 
leanings toward the general strike and direct 
action. In the extreme East we see the So- 
cialists of Greece, the Balkan States and Tur- 
key preparing to hold a united congress in 
Constantinople for the purpose of presenting 
a solid front against any attempt upon the 
integrity of Turkey. 

Even in the far East, on the continent of 
Asia, in India, China, and Japan, Socialism 
is raising its head threateningly. The Jap- 
anese party, strictly Marxian in its tenets, 
has had a severe tussle with the authorities 
since its organization in 1901. Recently 
the Mikado’s government crowned it 
with martyrdom by executing some of its 
leaders. 


THE STRENGTH OF POLITICAL SOCIALISM IN THE WORLD 


COUNTRY VOTE 


4,250,000' 
1,106,047 
Austria 
Australia 
United States...... 
Belgium 
Great Britain 


Bulgaria 
Argentina 


35 per cent. of total electorate. 


PERCENTAGE 
OF SEATS 


SEATS 


SECOND HOUSE 
Socialist 


In addition, 194 Socialist representatives in the State Legislatures. 


The French Chamber has also 21 Independent Socialists. 
The Labor party in Australia leans strongly toward Socialism. 


Laborites not Socialists. 
in the Senate, 23 out of 36. 


Socialist party 607,674, Socialist Labor party 34,115. 


Also 23 representatives in 5 legislatures. 
Also 7 senators. 


It also has a majority 


Independent Labor party 370,802, Social Democratic Federation 2843. 


Also 4 senators. . 
Also 4 senators. 


Also 5 Socialists elected through a coalition with a peasant party. 





LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 





POLITICS IN THE. MAGAZINES 


N recent years the American periodical 
press has devoted a steadily increasing 
proportion of space to the treatment of polit- 
ical topics. Discussion of political and eco- 
nomic problems now goes on so continuously 
in the pages of our magazines that the ap- 
proach of a Presidential campaign causes no 
very marked change in program. With few 
exceptions, the magazines have adapted their 
editorial policies to the demands of their 
readers and have not lagged behind the daily 
newspaper in providing articles that have a 
direct bearing on current public movements, 
social, economic, and political. 

Yet it is only a few years since a veteran 
magazine editor declared that no magazine 
appealing for a general circulation in this 
country could enter the domain of politics! 
So great has been the change of view on the 
part of those who direct the policies of our 
leading periodicals that some of them would 
now assent without question to the very re- 
verse of this veteran editor’s proposition. 


They would say that no magazine can now 
hope for a general circulation in this country 
that does not in some way concern itself with 


current politics. The active support that 
some of the popular periodicals have given to 
the Progressive movement during the past 
four years is an instance in point. In the 
‘not distant past, such a thing would have 
been inconceivable. 

As the quadrennial campaign draws near, 
the personalities of the potential candidates 
bulk large in the pages of the leading period- 
icals. The magazine searchlight is turned 
on, and the party leader who can escape the 
pitiless revelation of half-forgotten peccadillos 
is fortunate indeed. In these days every 
prospective candidate knows full well that 
his sins will find him out. It is not only the 
“muck-raking”’ magazine that the politician 
has to dread. When the dignified pages of 
the Ailantic Monthly are opened to so rigor- 
ous an examination of a man’s official record 
as that to which President Taft is subjected 
in the February number, the aspiring candi- 
date of lesser fame may well take heed. 

The writer of the Aélantic article (which 
appears unsigned) approaches his task in a 
kindly spirit. He pays an evidently sincere 
tribute to the President’s “unaffected sim- 


plicity and kindness, his genial face, which is 
the outward sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace, the magnanimity and charity of the 
man.” He declares his full belief in Mr. 
Taft’s unpretentious and genuine democracy. 
He gives him credit also for the possession 
of courage, two conspicuous instances of the 
latter quality being his signing of the Cana- 
dian reciprocity agreement and his advocacy 
of the arbitration treaties. 

It is in the réle of politician that Mr. Taft 
has made his most serious mistakes, in the 
opinion of his friends. The Aélantic writer 
admits that such a charge against a states- 
man may be interpreted as praise, but he 
contends that when such a man feels com- 
pelled to take a hand in the political game he 
ought not to be a bungler at it; ‘and that, 
unfortunately, Mr. Taft has more than once 
shown himself.” 


When he has to confess a mistake or change a 
policy, he does it with a rude jar that brings the 
country up standing. The famous Norton letter 
about patronage was one of those gratuitous and 
ghastly blunders that make the flesh creep. No, 
in all such ways, it must be conceded that Mr. Taft 
is no politician. And it is to be feared that he is not, 
either, in the higher sense in which a President 
who is at once leader of his party and spokesman 
of the nation ought to be, an excellent politicjan. 

He ought, for example, to have a sure instinct 
for what will hit the country between wind and 
water. He should be sagacious enough to know 
at a glance what sentiments or measures will 
“90,” and what will fly back like boomerangs. 
Mr. Taft has given few evidences of having that 

Quite the 
contrary, he has frequently appeared blissfully 
ignorant of the fated popular effect of what he was 
doing or urging. Lord North said of a certain bill 
laid before the ministers: “I don’t know what you 
call this, but it ought to be named a bill to knock 
up this government.’’ The Payne-Aldrich tariff 
was obviously a bill of that description, and yet 
the President did not discover that it was—did 
not, that is, until too late. He light-heartedly 
played with the political dynamite that had been 
placed in his hands, and was all unaware until the 
explosion came. Then, indeed, he manfully set 
about endeavoring to repair the damage. But the 
wound inflicted upon his own repute for sound 
judgment was then past healing. He had given 
his fellow citizens a test of his political sagacity, 
and, after that, nothing could make them believe 
that he really understood them. This, in a polit- 
ical leader, was worse than a crime. 


In the President’s writings as a whole the 
Allantic critic finds little movement and 
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slight facility of expression. This lack, he 
says, is not wholly a question of style. 
“Grover Cleveland was also a lumbering 
writer, with a legal pen, but somehow intense 
convictions and beating energy seemed often 
to be conveyed by his clumsy expressions. 
We rarely catch this in Mr. Taft. His party 
long since ceased to look to him for piquant 
phrases or words that are half battles.”’ 
President Taft can pass ably upon men’s 
arguments, but their hearts he frequently 
shows that he is unable to read. “He seems 
often to stand like one puzzled by the pas- 
sions of his fellow citizens. Their interests 
he thinks he can perceive, and their reason- 
ings he can analyze; but when they show that 
they are guided by deep feeling, he appears 
baffled. Yet the impetuous part of human 
nature a public man must be able to under- 
stand and to get into touch with, even if he 
does not exemplify it himself, or else he will 
never do the work of an inspiring leader. It 
is in such knowledge of men and times and 
circumstances, as in prescient and interpreting 
imagination, with a capacity to take fire and 
to set on fire, that Mr. Taft is most wanting.” 
In concluding his article this writer finds 
that psychologically the President “has 
failed to hit it off with his fellow countrymen, 
and that is far more disastrous to a public 
leader than to have made a botch of it polit- 
ically. It is far too early, and it would be 
much too cruel, to say that Mr. Taft has had 
the misfortune, in Bacon’s phrase, of attend- 
ing the funeral of his own reputation, but he 
would be the first to agree that the high hopes 
(he himself would call them exaggerated 
hopes) which the people had of his presidency 
have not been met. Allowing as much as in 
fairness should be allowed for the unforesee- 
able mischances of politics, something of fault 
and failing in the President himself remains.” 


Underwood, a New Leader from the 
New South 


Reviewing in McClure’s the career of the 
Democratic House leader, Oscar W. Under- 
wood, Mr. Burton J. Hendrick apparently 
finds his assignment an entirely agreeable 
one, and in his appreciative words con- 
cerning this new type of Southern statesman 
he clearly reflects a widespread popular 
conception of the man; for the country, it 
must be admitted, is pleased with Mr. Under- 
wood, and in the main seems quite well 
satisfied with the way he has managed the 
business of Congress thus far. 

Beyond question, this Democratic House 
differs from all its predecessors, and this 
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Democratic majority differs from all earlier 
Democratic majorities within the memory of 
the present generation. It has a new repre- 
sentative character, and it has achieved har- 
mony and efficiency as a legislative machine. 
The man chiefly responsible for this trans- 
formation is the gentleman from the Birming- 
ham district of Alabama. Mr. Hendrick tells 
us that this leader, who a year ago was 
hardly known outside of legislative circles in 
Washington, might be taken for a prosperous 
Wall Street broker more readily than for what 
he really is, a Southern Democratic Congress- 
man who has risen to the leadership of his 
party after eighteen years’ service inthe House. 


There is little about Chairman Underwood that 
suggests the old-fashioned Southern statesman. 
He does not clothe himself in the traditional 
habiliments of public life in the South — the long- 
skirted black coat, the soft slouch hat, the white 
expanse of shirt bosom, and the black string 
necktie. Instead, he wears a carefully pressed 
“business suit”’ of the latest fashion; and the gen- 
eral atmosphere, from the closely matted and 
parted brown hair, the smooth-shaven face, the 
keen hazel eyes, to the neatly shod feet, is one 
of orderliness and modernity. 

Even when Mr. Underwood speaks, there are 
few suggestions of the South. Only the faintest 
traces of the Southern accent remain; and he never 
indulges in the high-flown speechifying for which 
Southern leaders were once distinguished. Mr. 
Underwood’s remarks are as concise, as directly 
to the point, as well brushed as his clothes; he 
never gets excited, never pitches his voice in a 
high key; instead of florid figures and ‘‘oratory,” 
he simply gives the House facts, statistics, sched- 
ules, arguments, legislative and economic history. 
In his office, at the headquarters of the Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. Underwood is likewise the 
easy, compact, direct, and approachable business 
man. There are no accumulations of papers and . 
no dust upon his mahogany; every book, every 
document, every chair is in its appropriate place. 
Mr. Underwood, during his working hours, is never 
hurried, never disengaged; he always has plenty 
of time to discuss public matters, but he does it 
concisely, methodically, without telling stories or 
indulging in small talk. 


Mr. Hendrick looks upon Chariman Under- 
wood as “an invaluable link between the 
North and the South”; for while the Under- 
wood family is a Southern family, it has been 
a family with Unionist and anti-slavery 
opinions, and while the old contentions have 
passed into oblivion, the son, by his associa- 
tions and record, is a brilliant representative 
of the new South. 


Governor Harmon on Special Privilege 


The Outlook publishes an authorized inter- 
view with Gov. Judson Harmon of Ohio. 
After recalling the fact that 552,000 citizens 
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of Ohio had voted for him at the last election, 
the Governor exclaimed: 


“Think what that means! More than half a 
million in my own State said to me, ‘Harmon, we 
take you at your word. We believe that if we put 
you in the Governorship you will do the best you 
can for everybody in Ohio, big and little, rich and 
poor, treating everybody alike, and that’s what 
we want.” 

The Governor straightened up and his gray eyes 
snapped. ‘Oh, I tell you,” he exclaimed, ‘‘the 
people of this country are tired of special privilege, 
and they’re just as tired of it for the little chap as 
for the big fellow. There’s a lot of prating about 
special privilege for the big fellow, but once you 
get in a place like this you find out that there are 
a lot of little fellows who want special privileges 
for themselves, and they come to you to get them. 
And right there is where the call of the people— 
the whole people of the State, not just those who 
may have happened to vote for you—comes in; 
there’s where public office is a public trust as well 
as in the big cases. 

“The people want men in office whom they can 
trust not to do more for one than for another. 
They want to feel that there are none who can 
go to the Governor and by special appeal get a 
favor which others do not enjoy. That is the 


personal application of special privilege, and avoid-, 


ing it is the hardest thing a man in office has to 
do. But that is just what he is elected to do, and 
it is the call of the people that gives him the in- 
spiration to face his task and fulfill his duty to 
the uttermost.” 


The South’s Representation in Republican 
Conventions 


No Republican who takes an interest in 
the national conventions of his party should 
fail to read Judson C. Welliver’s arti- 
cle in Munsey’s for February on the methods 
by which the Republican delegations from the 
Southern States are secured. 

The first fact that Mr. Welliver encoun- 
tered in the prosecution of his researches was 
that about half the votes necessary to con- 
trol the Republican party in a national con- 
vention represent the political machines of 
eleven Southern States, no one of which has 
cast an electoral vote for a Republican Presi- 
dential candidate since 1876. 

What kind of people constitute these ma- 
chines in the Southern States? Mr. Welliver 
says that they are government officials almost 
exclusively, that the machines themselves are 
nothing but “brokerage corporations dealing 
in federal patronage” and that they are kept 
alive for no other purpose than to deal in 
these offices. 

In the Republican National Convention 
of 1908 there were 980 delegates; majority 
necessary to do business, 491. The eleven 
Southern States sent 240 delegates. 

In the national convention of the present 


year there will probably be 1072 delegates, 
requiring 537 to control. The same Southern 
States—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia—will have 252 delegates. 

How this arrangement works out in prac- 
tice was well illustrated in 1892, when all the 
Southern delegates supported President Har- 
rison for renomination against opposition 
that came from Northern States in which the 
electoral votes must be secured if the party 
was to win. Harrison was made the party’s 
candidate; defeat at the polls followed. 


To-day a parallel situation is presented. Mr. 
Taft controls the Southern machinery, because he 
has the giving of the jobs. Without effort or argu- 
ment, without thought of issues, merits, or deserts, 
his managers expect the South to line up with 
half the votes needed to nominate him. If they 
can get one-third of the delegates from States that 
have even a chance to go Republican in the elec- 
tion, they can force his renomination. It is the 
1892 situation in exact replica. 

This condition, fraught with menace to-day, as it 
has been fruitful of disaster in the past, arises from 
the inequitable, archaic, indefensible method of 
apportioning representation in the national con- 
vention. Every State is entitled to twice as many 
delegates as it has Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. There are no exceptions. There is no 
effort to distribute delegates in proportion to the 
party strength in different States; no thought of 
making representation represent. 

South Carolina cast in 1903 just 3963 votes for 
Mr. Taft. But for the office-holders who maintain 
the pretense of organization as an excuse for claim- 
ing the offices, there would be no Republican party 
in the State. Yet South Carolina has two Senators 
and seven Representatives in Congress; therefore 
it sends eighteen delegates to the Republican 
convention. 

Connecticut, which cast 112,885 votes for Taft 
in 1908, will have only fourteen votes in next 
year’s convention. Fewer than four thousand 
Republicans in South Carolina have more to do 
with naming a candidate than 112,815 in Con- 
necticut. Yet the Connecticut Republicans are 
real Republicans, with something to contribute to 
the party, while the South Carolina Republicans 
have nothing to give to the party, but everything 
to get from 1t. 

In the convention of 1908, a motion to change 
the basis of representation so as to reduce the 
representation of the Southern States came within 
a few votes of adoption. In the convention of 1912, 
there will be a renewal of the same effort. There is 
little doubt that the reform would win if the full 
truth about the Southern Republican machines 
were understood by the public—if the sordid, 
degrading facts were all made plain. 


Mr. Welliver’s comparison of the list of 
delegates to the Republican National Con- 
vention of 1908 with the “Official Register”’ 
of government employees shows that about 
8o per cent. of the delegates held government 
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offices at the time, or have since been named 
to them. This is also the estimate made by 
Senator Bourne, of Oregon, after a detailed 
inquiry. 


Breaking Cincinnati’s Boss Rule 


The rise, rule, and overthrow of George B. 
Cox, the Cincinnati boss, is the subject 
of an article by George Kibbe Turner in the 
March McClure’s. The fortunes of this in- 
dividual buccaneer in politics would hardly 
demand so elaborate treatment, but his for- 
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tunes have been linked with those “higher 
up.” Furthermore, the story of Mayor 
Hunt’s successful fight to break the hold of 
Cox and his machine on Cincinnati’s govern- 
ment is in itself sufficiently exciting to make 
excellent copy. His campaign last fall for 
the mayoralty, opposed though it was by the 
President of the United States, who is a Cin- 
cinnati voter, resulted in the complete tri- 
umph of the reform element and the retire- 
ment, for a season at least, of Cox and his 
satellites. Mr. Turner’s article tells how 
this was achieved. 





AMERICAN DISPARAGEMENT OF THE 
JAPANESE 


ONE of the most remarkable phenomena 

in the history of modern nations is the 
curious revulsion of feeling against the 
Japanese manifested by the American public 
and the American press. That such revulsion 
exists, cannot be gainsaid. The commercial 
honor of Japan has been assailed. It has been 
falsely said, for instance, that Japanese banks 
employ Chinese tellers because they dare not 
trust their own people. It is commonly said 
that whereas Chinese can be relied upon for 
fair dealing in business transactions, no such 
confidence is to be placed in the Japanese; 
and that, consequently, in the great struggle 
for prizes in the arena of trade and industry 
Japan must be excluded on account of the 
low status of her business morality. Finally, 
there is the ever-recurring talk of Japanese 
designs upon America, which all citizens 
who have the true interests of their country 
at heart must condemn as both foolish and 
criminal. As ameliorative of such regrettable 
conditions, utterances like those of President 
David Starr Jordan in his address at Clark 
University, printed in the Popular Science 
Monthly, deserve the widest circulation. 
As to the origin of these misrepresentations 
concerning Japan, he says: 

Just after the Russian War, when America’s 
sympathy was almost wholly on the side of Japan 
because the attitude of Russia was believed to be 
that of wanton aggression, a series of anti-Japanese 
articles were published in various American news- 
papers. Who wrote these articles and who paid 
for them, I do not know, but their various half- 
truths and falsehoods had an unfavorable effect 
on American public opinion. All sorts of half- 
forgotten slanders were revived and followed in 
their wake. 


President Jordan deals with certain spe- 
cific matters concerning which American 


public opinion, as represented in the press, 
is hostile to Japan. Regarding the question 
of Japanese emigration to Hawaii and San 
Francisco, he remarks: 


The Japanese are not spontaneously colonists. 
They will go to other lands for study or for trade 
or for higher wages. But they go with the hope to 
return. The coolies went to Hawaii solely under 
the incentive of higher wages. When Hawaii was 
annexed to the United States the shackles of their 
slavery was thrown off, and the same impulse of 
higher wages carried them on to San Francisco, 
Seattle and Vancouver. .. . 

There was and is a very great demand for Jap- 
anese help among the orchardists of California. 
No other labor has been adequate and available 
and it is not easy to see what the fruit interests are 
to do without Japanese help. In this work the 
European laborer has scarcely entered into com- 
petition. ... A largé portion of the Japanese 
laborers avoided -the orchards and _ established 
themselves in the cities where, as laundrymen, 
restaurant keepers, draymen, carpenters and the 
like, they entered thus into competition with 
the American laborers, the most of whom in San 
Francisco were recent immigrants ‘rom Europe... . 

In this condition of affairs, a definite agreement 
was made with the Katsura Ministry of Japan, 
that no passports for America were to be issued 
to japanese laborers, that the responsibility for 
discrimination should rest with Japan, and that 
all holders of Japanese passports should be ad- 
mitted without question. This agreement has 
been loyally and rigidly kept by Japan. 


In reference to “the ancient falsehood 
that Japanese banks employ Chinese tellers 
because they cannot trust their own people,” 
President Jordan observes: ‘‘Of all the banks 
in Japan only one, The Yokohama Specie 
Bank, which does a large Chinese business, 
has ever had a Chinese employee.” 

In the San Francisco “school affair,” 
which was ‘unfortunate, although in itself 
of no significance whatever,’ Dr. Jordan is 
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not certain that the sending of Japanese 
children to the ‘‘Oriental School” was a vio- 
lation of the treaty; but, whether or no, he 
considers it to have been a mistake to have 
made the matter one of international di- 
plomacy. 

The extravagance of the press in both nations 
stirred up all the latent partisanship in both races 
involved. On the one hand the injuries to the 
Japanese children were grossly exaggerated. On 
the other hand, gratuitous slanders were invented 
to justify the action of the school board. This 
action was finally rescinded at the request of the 
President of the United States, who uttered at 
the same time a sharp reprimand to the people 
of California. 


The net result of the whole affair was to 
alienate sympathy from Japan. 

Last year the troublesome “fur seal” 
question was settled by treaty with Russia, 
Japan, Canada, and the United States; 
and “‘there is not now a single cloud above 
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the official horizon as between the United 
States and Japan.” The Japanese are fond 
of saying: ‘The Pacific Ocean unites our 
nations. It does not separate.” Naturally, 
President Jordan is severe upon the pur- 
veyor of war rumors. 


War scares are heard the world over. The 
world over they are set going by wicked men for 
evil purposes. In general the design of purveyors 
of international slanders is to promote orders for 
guns, powder and warships. There are other mis- 
chief makers, who hope to fish in troubled waters 

. Japan recognizes the United States as her 
nearest neighbor among western nations, her best 
customer and most steadfast friend. Her own 
ambitions and interest lie in the restoration of 
Korea, the safeguarding of her investments in 
Manchuria and in the- part she must play in the 
unforetold future of China. For her own affairs 
she needs every yen she can raise by any means 
for the next half century. For the future greatness 
of Japan depends on the return of “‘the old peace 
with velvet-sandalled fcet,”” which made her the 
nation she is to-day. 





IS WAR ESSENTIAL TO HEROISM? 


"THE late Professor William James wrote, a 

few months before his death, a remark- 
able monograph which he entitled “The 
Moral Equivalent of War,” 


and in which, 
while admitting that war was “absurd and 
impossible from its own monstrosity,” he 
practically maintained the necessity of pro- 
viding an equivalent for war after war itself 
should have become a thing of the past, the 
assumption being that the closing of “the 
supreme theater [war] of human strenuous- 
ness”? would mean the banishment of the 
strenuous or the heroic from human life. 
This assumption of Professor James’— 
shared, it may be added, by many other 
prominent writers—is challenged, in the 
February Forum, by General H. M. Chitten- 
den, who contends that when Professor James 
refers to the theater of war as the “supreme” 
one of human heroism, he “should, in jus- 
tice, refer to that other theater, far more 
important, which never can be wholly 
closed.” For the heroic quality is “latent 
in human nature. War cannot create, nor 
peace destroy it. It is there awaiting its 
opportunity. Life may pass without such 
opportunity even once presenting itself; but 
that does not negative its presence.” The 
discussion, interesting in itself, by reason of 
the subject, is rendered additionally so by 
the fact that, on one hand, we have the pro- 
fessor, the man of peace, arguing for the 
practical necessity of war, and, on the other, 
the soldier advocating the claims of peace. 


General Chittenden posits two conditions, 
omitting incidental ones, as essential to any 
act of heroism: ‘the motive for the act must 
be good, worthy, or noble; and the act must 
involve voluntary self-sacrifice.” 


In other words, the hero gives up, or offers to 
give up, or voluntarily risks the loss of, something 
dear to himself for the accomplishment of what 
he believes to be a worthy purpose. While hero- 
ism, in its deeper meaning, is properly an attribute 
of moral courage, it is universally associated in 
the popular mind with physical courage. This is 
very natural and in a sense very just, for its ulti- 
mate expression is sacrifice of life. . . ‘‘Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.’’ And so, the world over 
and in all ages, a willingness to give up one’s life 

. has commanded the homage and admiration 
of men. 


Now, as General Chittenden himself has 
described it, war is “the supreme catastrophe 
to human life.” The soldier going to battle 
“goes where the insurance companies will 
not follow him.” Those who go away to the 
dangers of sickness, exposure, fatigue, to say 
nothing of fighting itself, “are invested by 
their neighbors with an aroma of heroism of 
which nothing but cowardice or dishonor can 
ever thereafter deprive them.” But if the 
halo of heroism which rests upon a soldier’s 
life be drawn aside, it will be found that in 
general the two conditions, or one or other 
of them, of heroism as set forth above, are 
lacking. “‘ Wars of the Panama Canal sort, not 
Gravelotte or Port Arthur, are admirable.” 
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So far as he [the individual soldier] serves un- 
willingly or under compulsion, as is the case with 
the great majority in most wars of long duration, 
the element of voluntary self-sacrifice is lacking. 
Such service may entitle him to sympathy and 
lasting consideration from his government, but it 
has not the heroic quality. . . . To such service the 
term “‘heroic’”’ cannot be applied in its true sense, 
as it can, for instance, to the conduct of an officer 
who stands by his ship and goes down with her to 
save others when he might have saved himself. 


But while every deed in war is written 
large on the page of history, the “humbler 
and quieter sphere of private life affords even 
more and keener opportunities for the dis- 
play of true heroism.” 


The physician or nurse who voluntarily goes 
into a plague-stricken district, the miner who 
braves the firedamp to rescue his imprisoned fel- 
lows, the crew who stand at their posts while their 
vessel is sinking, the fireman who scales a tottering 
wall to save a human life, the patrolman who en- 
ters a den of desperadoes at imminent personal 
risk . . . is as much entitled to the commendation 
of heroism as a soldier who does his duty in war 
can possibly be. 


The most striking feature of General Chit- 
tenden’s paper is perhaps the somewhat 
novel point made by him, that heroism is no 
longer to be confined to the individual, but 
is applicable to the state as a whole. “There 
is work on a grand scale worthy of the highest 
devotion of a nation’s efforts. There are 
battles to be fought—with nature and with 
man—not less important than the battles of 
old, though their fields of action may not be 
baptized in men’s blood.” As a concrete 
example is cited our war of 1898, whose pur- 
pose “was wholly altruistic.” The general 
goes on to say: 


Since that time we have undertaken another 
war—for it is not a violent stretch of fancy to 


apply this term to the conquest of Panama. It is 
a war against the obstacles of nature, against 
disease and pestilence, its purpose truly national 
and worthy, and its magnitude beyond the re- 
sources of any lesser agency than the government. 
Its cost is about the same as what the Spanish 
War would have cost, if managed on an efficient 
basis. The number of men, with the length of 
time engaged, make a greater amount of service 
than the armed struggle required. 

Now while these two great and necessary tasks 
fell to our nation to accomplish, the second is by 
far the more valuable and inspiring as an example 
for the future. It is constructive without involv- 
ing destruction. Instead of accomplishing a work 
through the agency of armed conflict with all its 
debasing accompaniments, it proceeds on exactly 
the opposite principle. There is greater efficiency, 
equal earnestness and devotion, a higher_moral 
tone, and with it all a combination of effort which 
the most thoroughly organized military movement 
would find it difficult to surpass. . . . Inciden- 
tally, and perhaps most important of all, is the 
definite proof which this enterprise furnishes that 
government —the agency of a people acting col- 
lectively— can grapple with great civil problems 
as efficiently as with military. As an object lesson 
in many ways it stands foremost among the 
mighty achievements of history. As an example 
of national heroism—the making of a great sacri- 
fice to accomplish a worthy purpose—it may rank 
with the most righteous wars. 

This superb example of national effort should 
become a mighty bulwark of the peace cause, for 
it effectually refutes the militarist claim that with- 
out war real concentration of national energy is 
impossible. 


The conquest of the evil side of human 
nature in all its public phases, the myriad 
legions of graft, social problems of tremen- 
dous magnitude,—all these await the earnest 
energy of minds now devoted to the problems 
of war. The true age of heroism “will not 
be that of Alexander or Cesar, or Napoleon,” 
but one in which the virtues of militarism 
will find a higher expression, while its vices, 
especially the horrors of war, will be laid aside. 





THE CHURCHES’ NEED OF THE EFFICIENCY 
ENGINEER 


UXLEY once characterized science as 
“trained and organized common sense.”’ 
Recently the business man is having his com- 
mon sense organized and trained to work in 
ways similar to those of science. And beyond 
the field of business into which the scientific 
method is now pressing, writes the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel W. Dike in the American Journal of 
Theology (Chicago), lies still another which it 
must of necessity soon enter. Dr. Dike re- 
fers to “that presented by the organization 
and work of churches, especially those of the 


more independent type, but in some degree 
all of them, at least all the Protestant 
churches.” He adds: 


The scientific method has long been at work in 
biblical study and theology, stimulated and com- 
pelled anew by the influence of the evolutionary 


theory, . . . but, strange to say, it has made little 
progress in the kindred study of church organiza- 
tion. . . . But no one who reflects on the subject 


can fail to see that the same motives that have 
driven us to a large use of the scientific method in 
matters of religious thought will inevitably compel 
us to take it with us into the problems of practical 
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religious work. In fact this has already taken 
place to some extent in general Teligious work out- 
side the local church organizations. The conten- 
tion of this paper is that it must take place within 
the local churches themselves. 


In illustration of the existing need, and as 
fairly representing the condition of the organ- 
ization of the greater part of the churches of 
considerable size in more than one denomina- 
tion and to some extent the situation in most 
Christian bodies in the more progressive 
parts of the country, Dr. Dike cites from a 
report actually made to a Congregational 
church “in a more than usually intelligent 
community.” This report said in part: 


Let us look at the composition and constitution 
of thischurch. It hasa pastor, a board of deacons, 
a clerk, a treasurer, three committees of its own 
and two joint committees with the ecclesiastical 
society. Within the last few years it has had con- 
nected with it fifteen or more different organiza- 
tions and societies that are so far related to the 
church that their meetings are held with it and 
their reports made to it at the annual church 
meeting. There is also an ecclesiastical soci- 
ety, so called, which is the legal representative of 
the church. . . . A very few of these bodies are in 
constitutional connection with the church... . 
Your committee cannot tell how many of the 
women of the church interest themselves in one or 
more of their societies for missionary work or- how 
many are in none. Nor have we inquired how far 
the several committees overlap each other’s field, 
nor where they support each other best or possibly 
interfere with one another’s work. At present 
there are no organizations for men only... . 
There is no general business committee or execu- 
tive board through which the church and many of 
these agencies can easily be kept in close touch with 
each other. . . . Besides the inevitable inefficiency 
of this generally loose organization there must be a 
considerable waste of time by the pastor and others 
in getting the right persons together for various 
purposes. 


This situation is much like that in a factory 
which had from time to’time introduced dif- 
ferent machines to meet real or supposed 
needs, and had run them all at top speed with 
little regard for the precise amount and qual- 
ity of work from each machine which the gen- 
eral objects of the factory required. Yet 


nobody tries to keep in touch, nobody can, with 
this variety of independent effort but the minister. 
There is no central board nor anything else that 
can act as a clearing house for all these activities. 
The overworked minister is distracted with the 
effort he feels he must make to know something 
about all of them. He feels that he is made a 
“Jack-at-all-trades.”” And yet men of affairs, 
accustomed to methodical systems by which 
they have the oversight of their own business 
easily arranged and carefully distributed, do 
not lift a finger to secure like efficiency in their 
own churches. 
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Applying the comparative method, the 
weakness of the existing situation is more 
clearly seen. Whereas business, civic affairs, 
and education have each passed from the 
original stage, through that of differentiation, 
into a third stage—that of social develop- 
ment, and are now busy with the task of 
reorganization in social wholes, to increase 
their efficiency, the average church of to-day 
is still “in the second stage, confronting the 
need of entering the third, but yet hardly. 
conscious of the fact.” 


Probably neither business nor civil affairs nor 

education ever carried the practice of individual- 
ism in work and organization to the extreme which 
has been reached in many churches. Nowhere 
else probably have the waste and inefficiency re- 
sulting from this chaotic condition become so great 
as it is in the field of religion. . . . It is easy to see 
that at present the church is far behind the times 
in ordinary organization and seriously lacking in 
efficiency. . Certainly there is a field for the 
efficiency engineer in the church if anywhere. 
The teamwork of a baseball nine or of a football 
game ought to bring shame to the face of the intel- 
ligent church member when he compares it with 
the crude coéperation of his church societies. 


Dr. Dike emphasizes the fact that the 
church is in the same field with business, the 
school, the municipality, the corporation, and 
that therefore it has within it all the essen- 
tials of their problems.” He holds that it isa 
sad thing for the church and for society if the 
church fails to see this and to act accordingly. 


Here is a fundamental reason why the church 
should increase its efficiency by sc ientific methods 
— it loses its touch with society and its power over 
society if its spiritual power is not expressed in the 
thought and language of society itself as these 
appear in social laws and methods of work. If the 
church would have society listen to its message, it 
must itself hear the message which society has for 
its own ear. 


As Dr. Dike quaintly puts it, the task of 
the ecclesiastical engineer may not be so easy 
as that of the efficiency engineer in directing 
the laying of brick; but he has it on bis hands 
nevertheless, and if this is true he can and 
must perform it. 


Mistakes of course will be made. Empirical 
methods will be mistaken for science and even 
crude rule-of-thumb procedure will hold the field 
in many places. But it is not hard to see that the 
present need, the demand of business men who 
feel keenly the lack of efficiency in the present 
chaotic character ‘of church organization, and the 
sweep of the modern scientific movement as a 
whole will in time change the entire situation. For 
the situation, discouraging as it appears to be from 
one point of view, is in reality one of the greatest 
promise. 
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ROYALTY’S OPENING WEEK IN OTTAWA 


COMBINATION of new faces in govern- 

ment chairs and a brand-new Governor- 
General of the Royal Purple helped to make 
Ottawa the capital of capitals during that 
opening week in November of last year. 
There were three distinct functions in the 
week’s ceremonies: the election of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, the formal opening on the 
following day, and the drawing-room on 
Saturday night. In the Canadian Magazine, 
Mr. A. Lambert Wheeling gives an amusing 
account of his experiences in ‘‘assisting”’ at 
the several events. Of the election of the 
Speaker he says: 


We crowded into the gallery of the House to hear 
those three portentous knocks of the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod, his command that the 
Commons attend the Governor-General in the 
Senate Chamber, and to see those elaborate bows 
that are the envy of fat men. In the scramble 
we got a seat in the gallery and saw the House 
fooled. It wasn’t the Governor-General who re- 
ceived them, but his deputy, Sir Charles Fitz- 
patrick. It was a mean trick to play them; but 
they didn’t appear a bit disappointed when they 
were told that the Governor-General did not see 
-fit to summon Parliament until a Speaker was 
appointed. Accordingly the members of the House 
and myself rushed back to get that bit of formality 
over with to please his Royal Highness. It 
was the first official meeting of the man who had 
lost a forlorn hope and the other who had been 
given his chance and had taken it. . . . Laurier 
sat a little lower in the chair facing south, in spite 
of the more-than-formal applause that greeted 
him from the benches. The jaunty, debonair air 
was lacking, and there was no substitute handy. 
No mere man could calmly ignore the cold spot 
around his temples where the laurel wreath had 
worn a groove for fifteen unchallenged years. And 
when he rose to the Premier’s nomination of 
Speaker, Laurier, the affable, the sunny, had lost 
his smile—no not lost it, merely lost control of it. 
It was there, flickering around to show that it was 
in, but not at home to strangers. 


At the formal opening on the following day 
a bargain counter is a mild demonstration 
compared with that rush to that gallery. 
The Senate Chamber was “‘a fit frame for the 
fine old men who appeared on the center of 
the floor in every black costume from the 
business suit to evening dress.”’ 

Behind them sat the wives and “unmarried 
daughters’’ of the Senators and members. The 
rules called for that, but many an ‘unmarried 
daughter”’ had ‘Mrs.’ before her name outside 
the walls. 


All was’ expectation. Six red-gowned 

judges entered before the Governor-General 

. and tried to look comfortable on a round cosy 
seat in front of the throne. 


Presently the subdued booming of a cannon an- 
nounced the arrival of the Governor-General, and 
it was more than mere form that brought the 
crowd to its feet as the Duke entered, leading the 
Duchess. Some of the women spectators rather 
favored the two pretty little pages in red coats, 
with black velvet and lace cuffs, and Miss Pelly, 
the lady-in-waiting, was really worth more than a 
second glance; but the Duke and Duchess, who 
walked slowly up the aisle with their right hands 
touching, were the emblems of the authority that 
reigns at Ottawa and farther away in England. 
The strain of silence remained until the Governor- 
General had taken his seat, and the accent of the 
French Speaker of the Senate was a welcome relief 
as he announced to the ‘‘Gentlemen of the Senate”’ 
that ‘his Royal Highness the Governor-General,” 
etc. It was rather a pleasing little touch that the 
Duchess should show her superiority to the posi- 
tion of mere figurehead in the ceremony when she 
coolly removed the Duke’s glasses from a small 
case she carried and handed them to him to read 
the Speech from the Throne. And after the man 
in the Field Marshal’s uniform had read in quiet 
English and perfect Parisian French, raising his 
hat at each mention of the two Houses, she reached 
over and, taking his glasses from his hand, re- 
placed them in the case. 


But the event of the week was, of course, 
the drawing-room. Every conveyance in 
Ottawa was expected, according to agree- 
ment, to report at six different places at one 
and the same time between six and nine 
o’clack. Mr. Wheeling was fortunate in the 
matter of getting to the House. Coming 
back—that was another story. 


Presentation at the drawing-room is simple, 
but elaborate. You haven’t much to do yourself, 
but there is much ceremony in connection with it. 
Outside the brass bar at the back of the room a 
red-coated man takes one of your cards and tosses 
it into a waste-paper basket that is already nearly 
full. Then to the strains of an orchestra in the 
lobby you march in single file up the chamber be- 
tween two rows of red and blue-coated officers. 
Near the throne your other card is taken by an 
aide, who passes: it to another, who does likewise, 
and when it reaches the fourth man your name is 
shouted out in a tone that makes you wonder if 
that was what your parents intended. And then, 
although you have not been able to see how the one 
ahead of you made his bow on account of the 
crowding soldiers, you sidle across to the Duke, en- 
deavoring to combine a front view with a side 
step. You bow, goodness knows how! You sidle 
along until you face the Duchess and bow again. 
By this time you are morally certain that you 
didn’t do it right the first time and must make an 
alteration in this one, with the result that you 
don’t wait to back off, but fling yourself among the 
soldiers on the other side like the prodigal son 
returning to his father. The next step is to go up 
into the gallery if you can get there, and laugh at 
the bows that follow. 

For brilliance of color and dress, for grandeur 
of scene, for number of people who are willing to 
stand half a day, for variety of forms, the drawing- 
room of IgII stands as a record in Canada. 
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DICKENS AND JOHN FORSTER 


* FEW biographies have been read with 


greater interest by an expectant public 
than the “Life” of Charles Dickens by John 
Forster, which Wilkie Collins once humor- 
ously described as ‘‘the life of John Forster 
with occasional anecdotes of Charles Dick- 
ens.” The appearance of the Memorial 
Edition of this work affords Mr. George H. 
Casamajor in the Bookman (New York) the 
opportunity to give a sketch of the relations 
of the great novelist and his great biographer. 
That Forster is entitled to this characteriza- 
tion, no less a critic than Thomas Carlyle 
admitted when he estimated that, through 
the “Life,’’ Forster took “‘rank, in essential 
respects, parallel to Boswell himself, though 
on widely different grounds.”” Dickens and 
his biographer, who were about of an age, 
first met at the house of Harrison Sinsworth 
in London toward the close of 1836. 


To Forster, Dickens took amazingly from the 
very first. It was only a short time after the two 
men had begun to see each other constantly that 
the young novelist wrote, “I look back with un- 
mingled pleasure to every link which each ensuing 
week has added to the chain of an attachment. 
It shall go hard, I hope, ere anything but death 
impair the toughness of a bond now so firmly 
riveted.”’ 

The basis of the friendship was the heartfelt 
gratitude of an author to a critic who sympathises 
with and encourages him. In truth, Forster was 
the first to proclaim Dickens’ genius, and the only 
one of the critics to maintain this attitude through- 
out the novelist’s productive years. 


Forster took a sort of proprietary interest 
in Dickens, regarding him in a sense as his 
“discovery.”’ Dickens, as was to be expected, 
portrayed his friend and mentor in his writ- 
ings, though apparently Forster did not de- 
tect the fact. 


Although Forster examined proofs of everything 
Dickens wrote, criticized and discussed them, the 
last thing to catch his eye would have been any 
description of himself; nevertheless he appears un- 
mistakably now and then in the novelist’s pages. 
The character of John Podsnap in “Our Mutual 
Friend” contains most of these descriptive touches, 
and the circle of intimate friends chuckled with 
glee over what had passed the censor, whose dig- 
nity would have been greatly offended if he had 
realized there had been any such portraiture. The 
following characterizations were declared by those 
who knew to be abolutely true to life: ‘‘Mr. Pod- 
snap settled that whatever he put behind him he 
put out of existence.’”’ ‘‘ He had, however, acquired 
a peculiar flourish of his right arm in clearing the 
world of its difficulties.” ‘As so eminently re- 
spectable a man, Mr. Podsnap was sensible of its 
being required of him to take Providence under his 
protection. Consequently he always knew exactly 


what Providence meant. Inferior and less re- 
spectable people might fall short of that mark, but 
Mr. Podsnap was always up to it.” 


Forster in 1835 had been engaged to 
marry Letitia Landon (L. E. L.), but the 
match was broken off, and he settled at 58 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, pictured in 
“Bleak House” as the chambers of Mr. Tulk- 
inghorn. In 1856 Forster, who had come to 
be regarded as a confirmed bachelor, surprised 
his friends by marrying the widow of Henry 
Colburon, the publisher. The marriage was 
a very happy one, and within two years of 
it Forster was called upon to arrange the 
disrupted household of his friend. Mr. 
Casamajor gives the details of the con- 
ditions of Dickens’s domestic troubles at 
some length, but lack of space prevents their 
notice here. 

As years went by a change came over the 
relations between Forster and Dickens, 


although ‘‘the toughness of the bond now so firmly 
riveted’’ of which the latter had written in the 
early days, was never weakened. On reaching 
middle life, Forster, as Edmund Yates has ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘was almost as much over as Dickens 
was under their actual years.” Forster’s natural 
temperament had caused him to age more rapidly 
than the buoyant, light-hearted Dickens. He had 
been made a member of the Lunacy Commission, 
and the official work was very harassing. Besides, 
he was now falling into ill-health, and in his later 
years was a martyr to gout in the chest. It is, 
therefore, only natural that we cease to find him 
the preferred companion of Dickens’s ‘lighter 
hour’’—a place which was now filled by Wilkie 
Collins. Forster did not believe he would live to 
perform the task of writing his friend’s biography, 
but as a matter of fact he survived him for the 
space of six years. 


The first volume of the “Life” appeared in 
1872, the second in the following year. 


The first volume contained one great surprise— 
it amounted to a sensation—not only for the public 
but for Dickens’s closest friends. A secret of his 
early life, hidden from his wife even, was revealed. 
Some of the details of David Copperfield’s pathetic 
youth were now known to be autobiographical. 
Murdstone and Grinby’s wine warehouse was 
really Jonathan Warren’s shoe-blacking establish- 
ment. At the age of ten, while his father was in 
the Marshalsea Prison for debt, Dickens had workd 
at Warren’s for a few shillings a week. In after 
years the novelist became exceedingly sensitive 
in regard to this experience—it was his skeleton in 
the closet—and Forster alone of his circle knew 
the facts, which had been communicated in an 
autobiographical sketch. 

Even the Dickens family, when they learned of 
the episode, wished the matter touched upon as 
lightly as possible, but Forster, always resentful 
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of interference, printed the story in Dickens’ own 
words. And yet it seems as if retrospection must 
have clothed the incident, for Dickens, in more 
importance, and developed more self-pity than it 
really deserved. It is not difficult to imagine the 
boy as reconciled to his lot, and enjoying the small 
sum placed at his disposal. Forster believes that 
the experience really did him harm by sharpening 
the fierce individualism which so often marred his 
genial nature, but others have thought him the 
gainer by this early contact with some of the 
sterner realities. 





THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The present edition, in.honor of the Dick- 
ens centenary, is described as a delight to 
all who love him. The text stands unchanged 
but the great mass of illustrative matter 


‘makes it as complete a pictorial as it is a 


written record of the novelist’s career. Hun- 
dreds of portraits and views depict the people 
he knew, the scenes he described, and the 
places in which his life from the cradle to the 
grave was spent. 





> 


THE LOVES OF CHARLES DICKENS 


ENGLISH biographers, much inclined to 

see in their heroes only superior geniuses, 
are wont to ignore’ their private life, the reve- 
lations of which might, they fear, tarnish an 
illustrious renown. Moreover, the definition 
of love, according to certain English authors, 
differs sensibly from that commonly given 
by French writers. Quite recently a British 
psychologist asserted that all that was not 
unique was not love—a fine conception de- 
manding that love should be a perfect and 
definitive transport; but is it a truly human 
one? 

The souls of modern creatures, by turns 
skeptical, inquiet, sad, and haughty, are they 
not subject to love, to hate, to forget, and to 
love anew—perpetually beginning over and 
over again until the last passion asserts its 
supremacy and the ripened mind is no longer 
illusioned? M. Paul-Louis Hervier, who 
thus writes in the Mercure de France, applies 
his remarks to the biographers of Charles 
Dickens, who, he asserts, did not care to ex- 
amine his life from the amorous point of view. 
Were they afraid that they could no longer 
portray the novelist under the characteristic 
traits so long familiar? Dickens is known to 
have been a very honorable man, an indefati- 
gable worker. His whole life was one con- 
tinual succession of struggles and labors. But 
not one word of love does one glean from 
his English biographers. Now Dickens pos- 
sessed a heart that was susceptible to all the 
emotions, to gratitude, to strong affection, to 
pity; and this heart spoke many times from 
the day when as a young man he fell in love 
with a golden-haired girl until the day that 
he died, exhausted through having miscalcu- 
lated his strength in relentless combat, waged 
in order to gain a competency for the children 
whom he adored. 

M. Hervier fails to see why a study of the 
amorous sentiments of the great novelist 
should injure his fame. 





One seeks in vain in his life-details those in- 
trigues, those caprices, those almost daily adven- 
tures with which certain French writers have com- 
plicated their existence. As vainly does one search 
for commonplace love affairs in his times of pov- 
erty and for easy conquests in the time of his 
glory, when a public idolatry environed him and_he 
was the most widely read author in all England. 
This is doubtless why the biographers, especially 
John Forster, never studied the love affairs of 
Dickens. His life lacking all piquant incidents of 
an amorous nature, they did not care to delve in it. 
. . . Let us, therefore, raise the veil, and do so 
with so much the less hesitation in that nothing will 
be disclosed to shock or offend the admirers of the 
great English romancer. 


M. Hervier begins by recounting a boy-and- 
girl affair of the early youth of Dickens. His 
father had recently come to reside in Chat- 
ham. Charles was but five or six years old, 
“a lovely, merry boy whose beauty was 
praised by the dames of Chatham.” Little 
Lucy, the daughter of a neighbor, a girl “with 
magnificent hair which fell in golden tresses 
on her young shoulders,” became his playmate, 
and ‘‘many happy years followed.” Lucy 
of the golden locks was never forgotten. 


Why this simple anecdote? To prove that it is 
well sometimes to study the inner sentiments of a 
writer, as they serve to explain certain of his works. 
This“Lucy became the inspirer of Dickens. We 
find her with her golden hair in no fewer than five 
of Dickens’ novels. 


We now come to a more serious affair. 
Dickens, having learned stenography, was 
trying his hand at reporting. He made the 
acquaintance of a bank clerk named Kolle 
who was smitten with the daughter of a Lom- 
bard Street banker named Beadnell. A 
friend of Kolle’s paid court to another sister. 
In course of time Dickens was presented to 
the Beadnell family and met a third sister, 
Maria. Dickens was at this time exceed- 
ingly lonesome, and, doubtless, following the 
dictates of his brain rather than those of his 
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heart, he emulated, the example of his two 
friends and “‘attached”’ himself to the fair 
Maria. Concerning the progress and ending 
of this lovemaking, M. Hervier says in sub- 
stance: 


Certain letters published by Prof. George Pierce 
Baker of Harvard in his little book, ‘‘ Charles 
Dickens and Maria Beadnell,’’ recently printed for 
private circulation, prove that ‘“‘David Copper- 
field’? is a more complete autobiography than 
had been generally supposed; for all the love ad- 
ventures of David were those of Dickens himself. 
They prove also that Maria Beadnell was the 
original of Dora Spenlow in ‘‘ David Copperfield ”’ 
and of Flora Finching in “Little Dorrit.” Dickens 
received his congé from Maria's parents, the young 
lady was sent off to Paris, and the separation was 
complete. For four years Dickens continued to 
hope, but at the expiration of that time a coldly 
worded letter from the young lady put an end to 
his projects. In 1836 he married Kate Hogarth; 
in 1845 Maria wedded Henry Louis Winter. 
Dickens and Maria met again, and he has recorded 
the interview in ‘‘Littie Dorrit’’ in these words: 
“Flora, always tall, had grown to be very broad too 
and short of breath; but that was not much. 
Flora, whom he had left a lily, had become a 
peony; but that was not much. Flora, who had 
seemed enchanting in all she had said and thought, 
was diffuse and silly. That was much. Flora, 
who had been spoiled and artless long ago, was 


determined to be spoiled and artless now. That 
was a fatal blow.” 


M. Hervier deals somewhat fully with 
Dickens’s married life, recounting the advent 
into the household of Mary Hogarth, one of 
the two sisters of Mrs. Dickens, who ulti- 
mately became the novelist’s confidante; her 
sudden death (May 7, 1837) and its effect on 
Dickens, to the extent of delaying the ap- 
pearance of the “Pickwick” numbers; and 
of the installation at Gad’s Hill of Georgina 
Hogarth, Mrs. Dickens’s other sister, Mrs. 
Dickens remaining in London; and conclud- 
ing with the following passage: 

In all this one is forced to a conclusion which is 
entirely to the honor of the novelist. He had 
great need of affection. As achild the little Lucy 
of the golden tresses was his preference; later, Maria 
Beadnell seemed to him to be the oft-dreamed- 
of sharer of his solitude; after his marriage with 
Kate Hogarth, who proved a brave mother but 
indolent and without force of character, Mary be- 
came the joy of his existence; finally, later in life 
when suffering had seized upon a worn-out frame, 
he appealed to the devotion of his sister-in law 
Georgina, faithful attendant, quick and_ kind. 
Nothing in this record hinders us from conclud- 
ing with the English biographers: ‘‘ Dickens was 
a truly honorable man.” 


























Copyright, 1897, by Mrs. E. J. Menger 


AN OLD DICKENS PAINTING JUST BROUGHT TO LIGHT 
(From left to right the characters represented are Sam Weller, Pickwick, Little Nell (in foreground), Barnaby Rudge, 
Fagin, Dickens, Oliver Twist, Quilp, Micawber, and Bill Sikes. William H. Beard’s canvas showing 
the novelist and his characters, painted in 1870, and popular as an engraving) 
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AS AN EXPONENT OF 


THE IRISH PEOPLE 


F any one is entitled to speak for or of the 
Irish Theater, it is surely Lady Gregory. 
In season and out of season she has labored 
for its welfare; she has been in the fullest 
sense its “guide, philosopher, and friend”; 
she has stood bravely by it in its hours of 
trial; and has rightfully shared in its many 
successes. Consequently the short article 
from her pen in the Yale Review on this sub- 
ject is of more than ordinary interest. Where 
Irish literature is concerned, observes Lady 
Gregory, the nineteenth century was a chilly 
and scanty one. Miss Edgeworth’s novels, 
delightful in themselves, were, as ‘regards 
the life of Ireland and the people of Ireland, 
“patronizing, artificial, taking a bird’s-eye 
view of a simple peasantry, grateful for small 
mercies, and an impulsive, prodigal land- 
lord, who, ‘repentant, leaves the husks of 
London, and wins Heaven in eating his own 
mutton at home.” In the same patronizing 
strain wrote Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall. As 
for songs, the only ones belonging to Ireland 
heard by Lady Gregory in her childhood 
were the melodies of Thomas Moore. 

The ten or twelve years that followed the 
outbreak of the land war in Ireland were 
supposedly barren ones; yet all through 
these years ‘‘a group of scholars had gone 
on with their work of translating the old 
Irish manuscripts, the mass of which ma- 
terial had found its way into the poetry of 
Sir Samuel Ferguson and Aubrey de Vere.”’ 
Charles Stewart Parnell died in 1891, and 
“in the quarrels that followed and the break- 
ing of hopes the imagination of Ireland was 
set free.’”’ Lady Gregory thus describes the 
inception of the movement that found its 
exponent in the Irish Theater: 

It was soon after Parnell’s death that the mir- 
acle happened. The Gaelic League was set on 
foot by Mr. Douglas Hyde. It was a movement 
for keeping the Irish language a spoken one, with, 
as a chief end, the preserving of our nationality. 
Meetings were established through all the Irish- 
speaking districts, where men and women, boys 
and girls recite poems and stories and songs in 
the Irish tongue, and were given praises and rewards. 
That does not sound like the beginning of a revo- 
lution, yet it was one. It was the discovery, the 
disclosure, of the folk learning, the folk poetry, 
the folk tradition. That culture, that tradition 
of learning had never been forgotten. Poems were 
still being made that were a part of a lyric litera- 
ture that had existed in Ireland before Chaucer 
was born, and was there in gentle Spenser’s 
time. . . . The excitement of the discovery was 
enormous. . . . Isettoworktolearn Irish. . . . It 
was the Irish speaker who was envied. 

















AUGUSTA, LADY GREGORY, ONE OF THE LEADERS IN 
THE REVIVAL OF THE IRISH THEATER 


The Irish Theater was caught into the cur- 
rent, and it is that current, Lady Gregory be- 
lieves, that has brought it on its triumphant 
Way. 

It is chiefly known now as a folk theater; it 
has not only the great mass of primitive material, 
of primitive culture to draw on, but it has been 
made a living thing by the excitement of that dis- 
covery. Mr. Yeats himself was swept into the 
current . . . Mr. Synge was caught in. . . In his 
return to Ireland just at that time of imaginative 
awakening he found fable, emotion, style. 


In the same number of the Yale Review 
appears an appreciative article by Mr. 
Charles A. Bennett on the plays of John M. 
Synge, who died three years ago in Dublin 
at the age of thirty-seven. Synge’s writings, 
which have been published in four volumes, 
consist of poems, translations, some fugitive 
prose pieces, and six plays. It is by his plays 
that he will be remembered. Like W. B. 
Yeats and Lady Gregory, he drew his in- 
spiration from the people and the soil of 
Ireland. But his work, says Mr. Bennett, 
rises to a higher region of attainment than 
that of his contemporaries. 


. 
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It has the quality of greatness, and it is great 
because it has strength. . . . Synge grasps reality. 
His peasants are creatures of passion and joy. 


He gives us a fearless picture of their lives. He is 
often terrible, most terrible in his humor; often 


savage even to brutality; but the same fierce 
energy gives an unknown depth to his tragedy, 
and lights up with an almost unnatural brightness 
places of beauty in his work. . . . It is his power of 
presenting what he sees without disguise that 
stamps his work. . . . We are among a people who 
are still close to earth, with something savage and 
untamed in their natures, running to violence, 
quick to change from reckless joy to a hopeless 
despair. 


Of “The Playboy of the Western World,” 
the presentation of which by the Irish Play- 
ers has given rise to so much unfavorable 
criticism and to unprecedented scenes of 
hostility on the part of the audiences, Mr. 
Bennett writes: 


It is riotous with the quick rush of life, a tempest 
of the passions with the glare of laughter at its 
heart. Christy Mahon, the Playboy, comes to a 
village in the West of Ireland with a great tale 
of the way he murdered his father. ‘‘He was a 
dirty man, God forgive him, and he getting old 
and crusty, the way I couldn’t put up with him at 
all.” At first he is reticent and mysterious, but 
when he finds himself greeted as a hero by all, 
spoiled and made much of by the girls, his timidity 
yields to bravado: he waxes eloquent and moves 
thenceforth in a mist of glory. To Pegeen only, 
‘‘a girl any moon of midnight would take pride to 
meet, facing southwards on the heaths of Keel,’ 
does he show himself with all the wild poetry of 
his loneliness and his love and the splendor cast 
about him by his deed. But in the midst of his 
joy, the father he was supposed to have murdered, 
but had only stunned, ‘‘with the tap of a loy,” 
appears, seeking “‘to have the life’? of his son— 
and Christy’s fame is in the dust. All turn on him, 
even Pegeen whom he had won, and the play ends. 
in the wild scene where Christy and his father are 
driven out as rogues and liars. 

It is hard to convey anything of the reckless 
movement of the play. One has to feel its riotous 
exuberance. But in spite of the lack of restraint, 
the frank brutality, and the fierce joy of this peas- 
ant life, there is no unsureness of artistic treat- 
ment. The characters of Christy and Pegeen 
are splendidly conceived. The very violence of 
their natures, set off so strangely by the gentle in 
them, makes them great figures. 


All that Synge thought and felt when he 
lived among the natives of the Aran Isles 
he has conveyed in his “Riders to the Sea,” 
which is ‘‘ without doubt his greatest achieve- 
ment.” It is not so ambitious as “ Deirdre 
of the Sorrows’; it lacks the richness of 
“The Playboy”; but “within its limits— 
it is a brief play of one act—it is perfect.” 
Synge had no “ideas” to impart, and he did 
not set out to teach anything. For him “the 
end of the drama was_reality and joy, and 
he found both in the life of the peasants of 
whom he wrote.”’ 


op) 
Ns 


Acting of the Irish Players 


A sympathetic and appreciative estimate 
of the work and art of the Irish’ national 
theater and the Irish players appears in the 
Bookman. ‘The writer, Clayton Hamilton, 
says of their art in general: 


Their acting is so different from ours, in aim, 
in spirit, and in method, that there can be no 
profit in arguing as to whether it is better or 
whether it is not so good. Their stage - direc- 
tion is elementary and casual. They are spar- 
ing of gesticulation. They care far less than we 
do about making appealing pictures to the eye; 
and they care far more than we do about the 
delicate, alluring art of reading. They never move 
about the stage unnecessarily, in the fancied in- 
terest of visual variety; often, for long passages, 
they merely sit still, or stand about, and talk. 
But, with them, the lines are all-important. 
Their plays are written eloquently; and they 
repeat this written eloquence with an affectionate 
regard for rhythm and the harmony of words. 
Character, not action, is the dominant element in 
the Irish plays; and it is therefore not surprising 
that the Irish Players are inferior to our own in 
representing rapid and emphatic action, and su- 
perior in the deliberate and gradual portraiture 
of personality. All the Irish players are what are 
called, in the slang of the theater, character actors. 
But they draw their portraits mainly by the means 
of speech, and rely far less than we do on make-up 
and facial expression. With them, as with their 
authors, the drama has returned to literature. 

















THE LATE JOHN M. SYNGE, THE IRISH PLAYWRIGHT 
(Whose drama, ‘‘The Playboy of the Western World” has 
attracted world-wide attention to the revival of 
the Irish dramatic movement) 
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IRELAND TO BE SAVED BY INTELLECT 


A! the moment when the. Irish players are 

presenting, for the first time in this 
country, the plays of W. B. Yeats, Lady 
Gregory, the late John M. Synge and others, 
and the Liberal government in Great Britain 
is having serious troubles in making the Irish 
accept Home Rule, it is particularly interest- 
ing to read the kindly essay on “‘how God is 
to save Ireland,” by the well-known Irish 
painter, John Butler Yeats, father of the 
playwright. This essay, which appears in 
the Independent, sets forth the Yeats ideal: 
that it is much more important to consider 
how to live than to study how to make a 
living. 

“Treland,” says Mr. Yeats, ‘is to be res- 
cued neither by Belfast nor by England, 
neither by priests nor by parsons, but by its 
artists.’ The Irish home, Mr. Yeats insists, 
is infinitely superior to the English home, 
because the Irish are a healthy people. They 
have “not brought up generations of children 
in the awful conditions of the manufacturing 
towns of prosperous England—the weak 
hair, the bandy legs, the physical droop, that 
stamp so many poor Englishmen to-day, we 
have escaped. We are, of course, out at the 
elbows, and little regarded in the world’s 
esteem, but our eyes are bright, our limbs 
clean and straight, and our voices musical.” 
He goes on to say: 


If the Englishman’s idea is ostentation, and the 
Scotchman’s idea is to win some sort of social pre- 
eminence, the Irishman, the true Irishman, does 
not want to get on and does not value well-being; 
he desires to save his soul, for he is an Adam who 
has not quite forgotten his Eden. In the past he 
has not been allowed to ‘‘get on,” and so perforce 
he has learned to suck out of life its inner sweetness. 


There is no man who lives in closer intimacy with 
nature and life. 

Saving one’s soul is an evil phrase and smells 
sourly of Nonconformist circles, but the Irishman 
would also save his soul, not by starving it, which is 
the Protestant idea, but by feeding it full and ban- 
queting it on happiness—above all, on the happi- 
ness to be found in affection between human beings, 
wife and children and friends, and in all the fugitive 
delights of human intercourse. 

My proposal, therefore, is this, that in Ireland 
we change nothing, only, whereas now men go 
about in rags, I would clothe them in purple and 
fine linen, and in place of smoky cabins I would 
give them palaces; these garments and these pal- 
aces to be made out of the cheapest material, to 
wit: the finest thoughts of the understanding and 
the finest feelings of the heart. 

In prosperous and famous England I would alter 
everything—alter ideals, denounce hopes, -and 
show Englishmen that they are worshiping evil 
where they think they are worshiping good. I 
would shut the factories and I would shut also the 
churches, the chapels, and the schools. In short, 
I would pull down the whole edifice. 

In Ireland I would change nothing, or almost 
nothing. These men and women in their stony 
fields, these people in rags with their beautiful 
dreamy eyes and their hands without purpose, as I 
myself have seen them in Galway and elsewhere; 
the villages spreading in the sunshine beside 
streams which commerce has not yet polluted. 
This nation indeed lies asleep and awaits the 
magician. 


Ireland has the idleness, the conversation 
and the religious instincts that characterized 
the Elizabethan age, Mr. Yeats contends. 
“But who will teach us to love truth for its 
own sake, who will infect us with the intoxica- 
tion of truth?” And, he concludes: “My 
cure for ‘the woes’ of Ireland is freedom of 
thought and the intoxication of truth, and 
my gift to her would be an unshackled intel- 
lect: as you have it here in America.” ° 





ITALIAN APPRECIATIONS OF KRONPRINZ 
FRIEDRICH WILHELM 


WHEN the late King Humbert visited 

Berlin, a small boy of ten at the foot 
of the grand staircase of the Imperial Schloss 
gravely presented his four younger brothers 
to the royal guest, who said to the Kaiser, 
“Why, he’s a man already!” 

The Kronprinz’s public disapproval of the 
Chancellor Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
policy after the Panther-Agadir incident was 
at first severely judged as a breach of military 
and filial discipline. But there seems to be 
a feeling among Italians of eminence that the 
Kronprinz’s energetic action was a neces- 


sary supplement to the Imperial Chancellor’s 
pacific moderation, if the Hohenzollerns were 
to retain their people’s affection. The 
Rassegna Nazionale (Florence) in an editorial 
comments: 


After the Moroccan agreement, the Anglo- 
French public and press not only failed to perceive 
that the annulment of the treaty of Algeciras had 
brought several clear advantages to Germany and 
nothing to Great Britain, Russia and Austria, but 
they made a still graver faux pas. Forgetting the 
precept not to triumph too soon after a favorable 
event, they yielded to the easy delights of much 
open jubilation over the imaginary diplomatic de- 
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THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS IN FRONT OF THEIR VILLA 


(The Prince's trophies of the chase are displayed on the board) 


feat of Wilhelm II. This jubilation wounded 
deeply Teutonic vanity, and as a natural conse- 
quence Berlin felt the necessity of a demonstration 
that wise moderation is not always a sign of 
cowardly compliance. The nationalist party did 
not need much encouragement—it was enough 
that they were allowed to speak. But, onthe other 
hand, it was imperative that the imperial house 
should not remain aloof from the patriotic clamor, 
and since the Emperor could not protest against 
himself, the heir to the crown was the person best 
fitted to unite the dynasty with the nation in this 
salutary reminder to those beyond the Germanic 
frontiers. An imminent risk of a European war? 
A tremendous hostage to the future? No. The 
Kronprinz is not the Kaiser of to-day, nor in all 
probability of to-morrow, since Wilhelm II is in 
the prime of life. To youth much is permitted, 
and, considering the reason that actuated the 
“august impulse,” it may be safely assumed -that 
the Kronprinz did not have insuperable difficulties 
in obtaining pardon, even from the Kaiser. And 
all the more, if one reflects that if the banquet 
given by Wilhelm II to von Bethmann-Hollweg 
with such apparent solicitude served to show that 
the Kaiser keeps faith with his peace-loving Chan- 
cellor, the impulsive act of the Crown Prince served 
admirably to silence as if by magic a jubilation 
beyond the frontiers not devoid of danger, and 
heightened the prestige of Germany with ally and 
enemy alike. 


As King Humbert remarked, Italy seems 
to echo, ‘‘ He’s quite a man,” and Signor Casa- 
bino-Reuda in the Letfura (Milan) gives a 
lengthy account of the Kronprinz’s boyhood 
and family life, and of some of the incidents 


and characteristics which have helped to 
make both himself and the Kronprinzessin so 
popular with the most advanced Liberals as 
with the most reactionary parties. It is not 
generally known that the Kronprinz is an 
excellent joiner, and at Potsdam has a com- 
plete workshop. He has specialized on cane- 
and umbrella-handles, which he presents to 
his friends or to charity bazaars; but the 
Society of Workers in Ebony, in Berlin, 
has in its collection several highly wrought 
columns presented by their maker, the Kron- 
prinz. The Prince’s fame as a sportsman has 
somewhat cast into the shade his artistic 
tastes. A pupil of Ahna, he is an exquisite 
violinist. The musicales at the Potsdam 
palace are of frequent occurrence, and not 
only the chief singers of the Court Opera but 
the most famous artists visiting Berlin are 
among the guests. But the greatest attrac- 
tion for Friedrich Wilhelm has always been 
the opera and, of later years, the drama. 

When a bachelor, he was almost a function- 
ary of the Court Opera. He went to the re- 
hearsals, stood behind the scenes during the 
performances, chatted familiarly with the 
singers, and even with the chorus ahd the 
stage-hands. After his marriage to Cecilia of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the Kronprinz’s live- 
ly interest for the ultra-modern Deutsches 
Theater, directed by Professor Max Rein- 
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hardt, again excited apprehension in ultra- 
conservative circles, and even called forth a 
respectful rebuke from the _ semi-official 
Reichsbote. Indeed, the entire independent 
conduct of the Crown Prince, his open sym- 
pathy with the workingmen’s unions, his 
speech at his wedding festival, full of warm 
fraternity, his great simplicity of manner and 
known aversion to flattery, have all leaned 
heavily on the balance-side of the Liberal 
party. But last summer at Kd6nigsberg, 
when he accepted the honor of Rector magni- 
ficentissimus perpetuus conferred on him by 
that University, his short address revealed 
his political ideal: ‘‘ We desire an increase of 
our national German feeling to oppose the 
currents of international influences which 
threaten to undermine our healthful national 
character.” The address provoked protest 
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from the Socialists which even reached the 
Reichstag, but the Prince and the people at 
large were at one. But the most important 
of his political actions was his suggestion of 
the voyage to the Extreme Orient, which 
shows that the Kaiser’s Weltpolitik will have 
a resolute ally in his successor. 

Of the Kronprinzessin, Signor Casabino- 
Reuda tells the following anecdote. At the 
first Court ball in which the young Mecklen- 
burg princess took part, the Grand Master of 
Ceremonies asked her, according to etiquette, 
with whom she desired to dance. The 
Princess’s dark eyes lightened maliciously, and 
with a vivacity inherited with her supreme 
elegance from her Russian mother, she an- 
swered: ‘“With whom? Why, with whoever 
invites me. Just as the other ladies dance. 
We shall see if I'll be a wallflower!” 


WHERE ITALY’S HISTORY IS.MADE 


NE noted as a significant item in the 
daily news recently that His Holiness 
Pope Leo had -specially provided for the 
families of those members of the Papal 
Guard whowere called upon to join the troops 
embarking for service in Tripoli. More aloof 
from political life and the national pulse beat 
than the Pontiff perhaps is the eminent art 
critic Signor Michele de Benedetti. And now 
in the Lettura (Milan) we read with curious 
sympathy the eager pride with which Signor 
de Benedetti proves the large part Italian art 
and Italian culture can claim in the busy 
weaving of the fabric of statecraft that must 


accompany the battle flag at the seat of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs—the Palazzo 
della Consulta. 


La Consulta. It is one of those words that 
through special circumstances have taken on a 
peculiar significance, almost a personality of their 
own. In modern political history, for instance, 
Quai d’Orsay stands. for French foreign policy. 
The ‘‘Sublime Porte,’’ which is the seat of the 
Foreign Ministry, stands for Turkey, the ‘‘ White 
House’’ for the presidency of the United States, 
and so on. We have ‘‘La Consulta,’’ and the 
name, like the building, is of papal origin. Be- 
fore 1870 indeed, it was ‘‘ The Tribunal of Counsel 
and Office of Bulls” installed in the seventeenth 
century palace built by Fuga for Clement XII 














IL PALAZZO DELLA CONSULTA 


(Italian Foreign Office Building, where so much of the history of Europe during recent years has been made) 
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that is still so imposing and yet charming in the 
light caprice of its arches over which wreathe 
marble garlands of impetuous figures, trophies and 
coats of arms. When the public buildings were 
distributed as public offices, Visconti-Venosta, true 
artist as he is, obstinately preferred it to the 
Palazzo Valentini, which was first destined for the 
Foreign Office. 

La: Consulta was indeed worthy to become 
the seat of the new birth of Italian policy, 
and though adapted to the needs’ of such a 
ministry, it has never assumed the vulgar and 
dismal aspect that seems to stamp nearly all 
government buildings. On the first floor, be- 
sides the Minister’s departments and those of the 
Under Secretary, there are several reception halls 
decorated lavishly with goldand damaskand paint 
in the taste (or lack of it) that prevailed in in- 
terior decoration about thirty yearsago. But such 
apartments should be, as these are, sumptuous 


and impersonal, and if anything surprises it is the 


few pictures, particularly of foreign painters, 
bought at recent expositions (the commandante 
Primo Levi’s finger must have been in this pie!) 
These show in the purchaser a taste and discern- 
ment as exquisite as rare. Consider the paradox 
—a ministry where art is understood! On the 
top floor there is a magnificent library of more 
than sixty thousand volumes and spacious halls 
for study. 

The urbane and learned Cav. Pasqualucci, 
who presides here, is far from supposing that 
his peaceful and serene sway is contested and 
strangely disputed—by the Pope! But if one con- 
sults the last regulations for the Papal Guards, 
one reads: ‘The top floor of the Palazzo della 
Consulta, at the Quirinal, is reserved for the mem- 
bers of the Guard!’’ With the present difficulties 
of homeseekers in Rome it would not be incredible 
one fine day, or evening rather, to hear that the 
Papal Guard had gone to sleep—in the library of 
the Italian Foreign Office. But until now the 
evening visits have been paid once or twice a 
week by the ambassadors of other countries and 
their official households to dinners or teas relieved 
by musical programs. But behind this screen 
of agreeable and elegant hospitality goes on the 
tremendous daily labor of La Consulta for that 
greater Italy composed of our countrymen scat- 
tered by millions over the globe. 

One sees in the present personnel of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs the fallacy of the 
commonplace that men of culture are seldom 
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men of deeds. For the Marquis di San Giuliano, 
born at Catania in 1852, mayor, deputy, Under 
Secretary: and twice Minister,—once of Posts anil 
now of Foreign Affairs,—has not only been occu- 
pied with the zeal of a historian and scientist in all 
the urgent questions of international polity, and 
traveled and written pamphlets upon them, but 
he has never concealed his passion for art, his 
enthusiastic study of Dante and his culture of 
letters—other than those of his constituents. To 


make matters worse, a youthful indiscretion of 













A STATE CONFERENCE IN THE ITALIAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE 


(In the center of the picture Marquis di San Giuliano, Foreign 
Minister. To the right, Signor Bruschelli, private 
secretary to the Minister) 


his was the acceptance of an inspectorship of 
ancient monuments and excavations; and finally, 
when of riper years, he added to the ancient laurel 
that ad honorem offered him by the University of 
Oxford. 

And the Marquis has chosen as Under Sec- 
retary Prince Pietro di Scalea, of the ancient 
Lanza family of Sicily, tainted too by the same 
malady of impassioned literary and artistic culture. 
Prince Pietro was formerly professor of the history 
of art in the Palermo Institute, where he founded 
a most interesting museum: He is also the 
author of a monumental work on Sicilian an- 
tiquities, a brilliant lecturer and contributor to 
teviews and popular society man—with all the 
qualities, in short, that would seem to militate 
against his success as a political figure in the demo- 
cratically modern sense. Yet the Marquis di 
San Giuliano because of his deep culture knows 
how to weigh the pros and cons of every move and 
the Principe di Scalea’s ardor, inexorable will and 
steady energy in the public cause have been at the 
very root of his multiform literary activity. How 
many profit from Carlyle’s saying, ‘After having 
read: Homer, all men feel themselves heroes,” 
Among the other members of the staff are the 
Comm. Contarini, who values perhaps more highly 
than his political ability his knowledge of music, 
and until recently Mario Lago, a young secretary 
who found time to exercise his talents in the fields 
of the drama, the novel, and in art criticism. 
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But that these artists and men of letters 
are working for their country’s glory, Signor 
de Benedetti concludes, is the moral of his 
story. ‘‘That we had the Roman Empire 
and the Venetian Republic and discovered 
America, and that we are the native land of 
the fine arts, is true enough; but remember the 
greater humiliation and the nessum maggior 
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dolore of Dante if the future is less glorious 
than the past has been. We, the artists, have 
left to the marketplace the banal reminders 
of that fictitious people who boasted of their 
happiness in having no history. We be- 
lieve in a right valuation of the present, 
and we have firm faith in our national 
future.” 


THE FIRST COAST-TO-COAST RAILWAY IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 


"THE first railway in South America from 

the Atlantic to the Pacific is now an ac- 
complished fact; and the Scientific American 
considers the engineering feat as ‘“‘one which 
will rank among the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of the world.” Fifty-two years ago 
a scheme for a Transandine railroad was pre- 
pared for the Royal Geographical Society of 
London; but the inception of the undertaking 
recently completed dates from 1873, in which 
year the Argentine Government granted a 
concession to the two brothers, John and 
Matthew Clark, to build a railway across the 
Republic to the Argentine-Chilean frontier. 
The REVIEW, in its issue for April, 1909, gave 
an account of the progress of the work to date 
and the number for March, 1910, contained a 
description of the tunnel at the summit of the 
Cumbre Pass. The Scientific American fur- 
nishes some interesting details of the work of 
construction which all tend to show the 
enormous difficulties of the undertaking. On 
the Argentine section of the line, from Men- 
doza to Uspallata, ‘natural obstacles and 
other defects intervened so continually that, 
in the opinion of several eminent engineers, 


sidered to be very improbable.’”’ On the 


Chilean side, 


the construction was divided into three sections, 
the first of which, from Los Angeles to Juncal, 
was opened for traffic in February, 1906. Beyond 
Rio Blanco the grade becomes increasingly severe, 
running as high as 8 per cent. Between Rio 
Blanco and Juncal there are three avalanche sheds, 
to protect the trains from the enormous masses of 
snow which collect upon the side and are frequent- 
ly precipitated upon the line. . . . Section two is 
that between Juncal and Portillo in an exception- 
ally mountainous and wild district. This second 
section was opened in June, 1908, well within the 
specified time. 


It was in the last part of the third section, 
that from Los Andes to La Cumbre, that the 
most noteworthy engineering feat was accom- 
plished. This was 


the great spiral tunnel, perhaps one of the longest 
of its kind and most difficult of construction in the 
world. The summit tunnel has a length of 9906 
feet, and in addition there are short lengths of 
artificial tunnel at each end, viz., 105 feet on the 
Chilean side and 338 feet on the Argentine side. 
The Transandine tunnel lies at an elevation of 
about 10,500 feet, nearly 1500 feet higher than the 
highest carriage road in Europe, that over the 
Stelvio Pass, and more than 3500 feet higher than 
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THE FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY IN SOUTH AMERICA 


(Showing the route from Mendoza, Argentina, to Valparaiso, Chile) 
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A STATION ON THE TRANSANDINE RAILWAY 


(Uspallata in Argentina, 5600 feet above sea level) 


cross section the tunnel is a replica of the Simplon 
tunnel, the internal area inside the lining being 273 
square feet. 

The skill with which the work of boring was 
carried out is seen in the fact that when the 
two forces, working from opposite ends, junc- 
tioned on November 27, 1909, the difference 
in level was but 34 inch, and the difference in 
line 234 inches only. The maximum number 
of men employed on the Chilean side was 
about 640, and on the Argentine side from 800 
to goo were usually at work. 

The physical difficulties to be surmounted 
were often great. 


The rock on the Chilean side was of a much more 
uniform character than that on the Argentine side. 
From the tunnel entrance to about 200 feet from 
the boundary line the rock on the Chilean side was 
a hard volcanic sandstone, very much fissured with 
veins of feldspar. Near the boundary line the rock 
changed to a reddish claystone, which was com- 
paratively soft, but which gradually hardened for 
a distance of about 400 meters and again gradu- 
ally became softer. Through it ran numerous 
veins of conglomerate ironstone and almost pure 
feldspar. The rock, with the exception of the red 
claystone, proved very difficult to drill, the large 
number of joint planks tending to. make the drill- 
bits skid and jam and causing endless trouble. 


Many will wonder where the traffic to pay 
the interest on the undertaking is to come 
from. In this connection the Scientific 


American writer, Mr. F. C. Coleman, points 
out that Chile is “‘more important than the 
Pacific slope was before the completion of the 
first transcontinental railways of North 
America,” and that “the first and for some 
time to come the only link between two such 
countries as Chile and Argentina must neces- 
sarily find considerable traffic.” 


As Buenos Aires is the main gate on the Atlantic 
coast of this highway, so is Valparaiso the gate on 
the Pacific side. From this fine port steamers sail 
to all parts of the world. The distance to Panama 
is 2610 miles, and from Colon to Plymouth 4520 
miles—a total of 7130 miles. From Valparaiso to 
New Orleans, via Panama, the distance is 3970 
miles by existing lines of steamers. This brings 
New York very close to Buenos Aires. The west 
coast of South America, the Central American 
States, the United States of North America, Can- 
ada, and Australia, have all been brought closer 
together by the opening of this new transconti- 
nental route. 


As regards passenger traffic, and particu- 
larly tourist traffic, 


much can be done with such remarkable scenery to 
attract visitors, not only from Argentina, but from 
the United States and Europe. ‘The globe trotter, 
tired of India, Khartum, and the Victoria Falls, can 
find something quite new in the Cordilleras. The 
railway passes comparatively close to the Aconca- 
gua, 23,000 feet high, and through a pass which for 
extraordinary formation and colorings vies with the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado River in Arizona. 
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COLOMBIA’S COMMERCIAL REVIVAL 

















SENOR CARLOS E. RESTREPO, THE PROGRESSIVE 
PRESIDENT OF COLOMBIA 


OLOMBIA is in the process of commercial 
rebirth. In the year 1909 she had no 
fewer than three presidents. Rafael Reyes,— 
who in his young manhood had, with his two 
brothers, ventured among savage tribes to 
explore the little-known country toward the 
Rio Negro (losing one brother by fever, the 
other being eaten by cannibals), and who had 
subsequently “led the troops of Colombia 
against the Liberal revolutionists under 
Uribe-Uribe,—had been rewarded with the 
presidency. He made the office a dictator- 
ship and, casting Congress aside, and over- 
riding the constitution, turned thief and de- 
voted years of authority to looting the people 
who had fought for him, to amass a private 
fortune.”’ At the last, compelled to flee the 
country, he had “run away to Paris to live on 


his hoard of stolen money.” To succeed 
Reyes, General Valencia was chosen; but his 
rule lasted for a few months only, and before 
the year had expired the Congress had 
elected Sefor Don Carlos E. Restrepo as 
President. On July 15 following Sefior 
Restrepo was confirmed as President for the 
full term of four years. He is a lawyer of 
wide experience and an author of enviable 
reputation, a prominent resident of Medellin, 
the capital of Antioquia, a city of 60,000 in- 
habitants, which, nevertheless, can be reached 
only on muleback. During the compara- 
tively short*time that he has held the reins of 
office he has fully sustained his previous repu- 
tation of being one of the most progressive 
and modern of South American statesmen. 
Writing in Harper’s Weekly, Mr. John L. 
Mathews has nothing but praise for President 
Restrepo’s administration thus far. 


From the outset he has worked to cure the ills 
under which his country is suffering. Its foreign 
credit was almost ruined; its taxes had been taken 
from the treasury without repairs to the roads or 
any other interior improvements such as they are 
intended for; the mule trails, the railroads, every- 
thing that involves use of public funds, was in bad 
condition; and, most of all, the people were suffering 
under the exactions of the monopolies. His first 
work was to restore the departments in their tra- 
ditional outline; to give them their names and 
their capitals and their governors as they desired; 
and to permit them to retain from the taxes the 
proper portion for internal improvement. More 
than this, they are permitted now to borrow capital 
funds, and his own Department of Antioquia has 
borrowed on its good bonds $3,500,000 at low inter- 
est to complete its railroad. The departments re- 
stored, he turned over to them the liquor monopoly 
in their territories to operate or abolish them under 
local option. The hide monopoly he wiped out by 
an edict and made cattle-raising again a profitable 
business. The river monopoly suffered the same 
fate, and competition among the steamers was re- 
established. Colombians educated in American 
technical schools were called to the operating and 
building of state-owned railroads. The emerald- 
mines, long operated in a desultory manner and 
subject to continual robbery, were leased entire to a 
big English syndicate on a royalty basis, with the 
agreement that modern machinery shall be in- 
stalled and emeralds valued at $2,000,000 taken 
out each year for twenty years. The old game of 
selling concessions to the best bidders is wiped out. 


It is, however, in the restoration of Colom- 
bia’s public credit that President Restrepo is 
rendering the greatest service to his country. 
This he is doing in two ways: with foreign 
loans and the internal revenues. 





Colombia is flooded with paper money—“shin- 
plasters ’’—in which the peso or dollar is worth one 
cent; or rather a gold dollar is worth $103, or 
thereabouts, in paper. The pound sterling is 
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worth $500 in pesos, which is the established basis 
of exchange under the new government. The new 
President, however, has secured a law setting 
aside a certain sum from the revenues every year 
to buy up and retire these paper pesos—or more 
simply, to destroy out of the treasury a certain 
amount of revenue that is paid in them, without 
reissue. This is expensive, but necessary. It is 
intended to raise them eventually to the usual 
silver value, fifty cents. In place of paper, nickel 
coins of one, two, three, and five pesos, and silver 
coins of ten, twenty-five, and fifty, are being issued. 
Restrepo is borrowing at five per cent. instead of 
twelve per cent. (with a seven per cent. “rake- 
off’’), which Reyes paid, and for the first time the 
treasury hasasurplus. In the matter of the public 
debt he has taken a firm stand. It is to be sys- 
tematically retired as fast as possible, and the 
interest is to be paid. Therefore he has set aside 
$120,000 a month from the customs dues at Car- 
tagena and Barranquilla, and in addition all the 
consular fees received abroad, to go to a London 
depository and be paid on the public debt. AI- 
ready, it is reported, Colombia has been offered 
$50,000,000 at five per cent., and Antioquia has 
borrowed $3,500,000 at that rate. 


No Colombian president-could, however, 
be expected to rest on an official bed of roses. 
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The people of the country on the whole, impetu- 
ous and passionate, supposed at Panama to be on 
the verge of a new revolution, are in fact watching 
Restrepo every minute, discussing him in under- 
tones, waiting, fearing, hoping, uncertain whether 
he is honestly doing this or just trying to deceive 
them. 

The Liberals and the Conservatives both claim 
him. Uribe-Uribe, the popular editor of the Bogota 
Liberal, formerly a brilliant soldier in the revo- 
lution, now a leader of his party, devotes his 
columns to urging Restrepo to continue in the Lib- 
eral path. It is the strongly clerical element that 
is rabid against him, fearing his influence. Colombia 
still pays the Vatican $80,000 a year; but this will 
soon be discontinued, and the priests fear their 
power over the schools and over elections will be at 
least diminished. That is why, wherever there is an 
election, one finds a dozen of them consulting with 
the local Conservative politicians and going out to 
secure the Catholic vote against Restrepo’s ad- 
herents. 


Personally, President Restrepo is generally 
admired. Being already wealthy, “he is in 
office for honor, not for gain, and is apparently 
moved by deep patriotism and guided by firm 
honesty as well as sound business sense.”’ 


A SURVIVAL OF ANCIENT TURCO-ITALIAN 
CONFLICTS 


HE Turco-Italian war has summoned to 
new activity the Order of Malta, and 
many must have read as if in a dream of the 
Crusaders the report that a hospital ship of 
the order had followed the Italian army and 
navy to Tripoli and to Benghazi. How vener- 
able and august a réle the order has played 
in the past is fully realized in reviewing its 
history as told in an editorial in the Lettura 
(Milan). 


The order still retains the name it really re- 
ceived ten centuries ago from one Gerard and one 
Raymond de Puy—the name of the Knights of 
St. John in Jerusalem. This name was from the 
Church of St. John the Baptist, near which they 
had their first stronghold and where they remained 
for two centuries. These knights were warrior pil- 
grims and forerunners of the Crusaders, obliged by a 
religious vow to receive the sick in their hospitals, 
to defend pilgrims and merchants in the Holy 
Land, and also to fight back the Mussulmans 
who from Arabia were striving to join forces 
with the Turks from Mongolian Asia. The re- 
ligious, military, and nursing order had the care 
of the German knights and the superintendence of 
a hospital founded in the ninth century by the 
Order of Amalfi, called Santa Maria Latina. When 
the Mahometans took Jerusalem, the knights were 
expelled. They took refuge in Phoenicia,went with 
Ermengarde d’Aps in oe to Acre, which they 
held for a century, and then in 1291 to Cyprus. 
Betrayed by Henri de Lusignan and pursued by 
the implacable hatred of the Turks, they decided, 


together with the Templars, to man a fleet and seize 
the island of Rhodes. Led by Folco di Villaret, 
the Grand Master, in 1310, they attacked Rhodes, 
and occupied it, engaged in continuous fighting 
for two hundred years, and went commonly by the 
name of Knights of Rhodes. 

The Knights Templar was another military order 
which consecrated itself to the task of exterminating 
the Turks. In two hundred years their power and 
military courage made them feared, and in 1312 
they were ordered to disperse by the Pope and 
.by the King of France. The bulk property was 
given to the Knights of Rhodes, who had _ hos- 
pitals and inns for the knights when traveling 
over all Europe. At Rhodes, the Knights had 
to withstand a famous siege in 1315, which 
was the occasion of the foundation of another 
relic of the anti-Turkish feeling in Italy. A 
decoration was founded by Amadeus V of Savoy 
which became afterward the Supreme Order of 
the Holy Annunciation. If the Savoy motto 
“Fert” means fortitudo egiro Rhodum tenuit, it 
was derived from the glory of the ancestor who 
defeated the Turks at that siege. The knightly 
order that first bore that motto inscribed on its 
collar of fifteen love knots and fifteen golden roses 
enameled seven in white, seven in red, and one 
in white and red, is an Italian one. So the war-cry 
of the Italian army “ Savoia”’ is not new to Turkish 
ears, and it always rang out for their discomfiture 
and defeat. : 

The Knights of Rhodes were besieged in vain 
by Mahomet II, and it was reserved for Soliman 
the Magnificent to expel them from their island. 
The caliph took a year to win with 200,000 
men and 400 ships against 600 knights and 
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4500 soldiers under the Grand Master Philippe 
de Villiers de l’Isle Adam. The Knights were 
betrayed by one of their number, but the Mussul- 
mans themselves had such respect for their valor 
that they gave them life and liberty with their 
treasure, their arms and their books. The Sultan 
said to the Grand Master, ‘I regret to force so 
admirable a Christian to leave his house.’’ This 
occurred in 1522. The order wandered from Can- 
dia to Messina, Baia, Rome and Viterbo till Pope 
Clement VII of the Medici bargained with Charles 
V for Malta for the order. 

The Emperor stipulated that the order should 
maintain at its expense a garrison at Tripoli, and 
Soliman himself offered to restore to them Rhodes 
if the Knights would help him to reconquer 
Egypt. The order induced Charles V to give 
up his demand, refused the Sultan’s offer, and 
obtained in 1530 the islands of Malta and of 
Goza, where they grew more powerful than ever, 
armed the most powerful fleet that existed be- 


fore Nelson’s, and built those fortresses that 
England found it opportune to take possession of 
as soon as she could. 

The order held the island of Malta for 


270 years, had its own mint, fought the Turks, 
destroyed Mussulman ships from Turkey and 
Africa, and conquered territory and massacred 
pirates. The order’s sovereignty extended prac- 
tically over the entire Mediterranean, and it had 
ambassadors to Rome, Madrid, and Vienna; the 
Grand Master had precedenc e of all except reign- 
ing monarchs, and before the Maltese standard— 
the white cross on red field—all the other stand- 
ards had to salute, and the Maltese was not 
obliged to return the salute—a supreme sign of 
pride and power perhaps unique in history. Mean- 
while, another military company disputed with 
Malta the empire of the seas and the honor of 
ridding Christendom of the pirates. In 1569 
Cosimo I of the Medici created the naval and 
military, noble and religious Order of Knights of St. 
Stefano. The Knights wore the habit of the Tem- 
plars and had for crest the red Maltese cross and 
a magnificent seat in the palace built by Vasari, 
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which was the Tuscan naval academy. This 
order fought in twelve galleys at Lepanto, freed 


in less than acentury 15,000 Christian slaves, took 


20,000 Turkish prisoners, took Scio, Bona, Prevesa, 
Lapazzo, Finica; furnished with Turkish cannons 
all the Tuscan forts and gave the cannons to melt 
for the statue in bronze of Cosimo I and of Ferdi- 
nand I in Florence on the Piazza dell’ Annunziata 
and on the Piazza della Signoria. ‘The San Stefano 
knights were purely decorative in the eighteenth 
century and were suppressed in the middle of the 
nineteeth. Their only trace is their curious 
monument of the four captive Moorish slaves at 
the feet of Ferdinand I before the Naval Academy 
at Livorno. 

Sad days, too, came to the Maltese Knights when 
the French Revolution abolished them and de- 
spoiled them of their property, andlin 1798 Napoleon 
took their islands. He found there 2500 cannon, 
35,000 guns, 1200 barrels of gunpowder, fortifica- 
tions, food supplies and three millions in gold and 
silver. In 1800 England took Malta from France. 
Impoverished and robbed, the order was dying out, 
but in 1864 it was invited as a sovereign at the 
Congress of Geneva which founded the Red Cross. 
Returned to the modern mission of hospital asso- 
ciation and aid, the order revived its first and 
truest mission. Still divided by languages or 
nations governed by bailiffs, the order has its 
lawful knights of eight noble quarterings, of 
honor of four quarterings, and hospitals, ambu- 
lances for sanitary service in war, chaplains and 
sisters of mercy. Every bailiff’s province is di- 
vided into priories and minor priories. The order 
has still a treasury at Malta and the extremely 
valuable archives at La Valletta, the fort founded 
by one of their Grand Masters in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, besides a house of Ladies of the Order, and 
charitable missions scattered around the entire 
Mediterranean. There have been thousands of 
generations of soldiers and sailors of Italy who 
have followed the Maltese Cross banner in all the 
Mediterranean battles, and it has well deserved 
the right to protect Italy’s sons, wounded or sick, 
in its post of honor in the present conflict. 
























































COSTUMES AND HERALDIC INSIGNIA WORN AT DIFFERENT TIMES BY MEMBERS OF THE 
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ACTORS AT YALE REHEARSING “THE CRITIC” 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE DRAMA 


O-DAY in half a hundred schools and col- 

leges may be seen the new dramatist in 
all stages of his or her development, from the 
veriest tyro to the “finished” product. Re- 
cently the following four questions were 
asked of eighty representative educational 
institutions, namely: 


1. What courses do you offer in the study of 
the drama? Or in dramatic composition? 

2. What plays have been produced by your 
students in the last five years? 

3. Have you a dramatic club? 

4. What plays have been given for you by 
professionals? 


Fifty-five replies were received; and these 
form the basis of an article in the Sewanee 
Review by Miss Eleanor Sheldon, who says 
that the answers to the first two questions 
show that 


courses of drama study fall naturally into two 
groups:—the old- fashioned type, in which drama 
is approached in a literary way with almost no 
relation to the theater; the newer type, which con- 
cerns itself with dramatic theory and technique, 
especially as exhibited in the modern play. 


The adoption of such courses was reported 
by one-third of the fifty-five institutions; 
and, as was to be expected, the courses them- 
selves present considerable variety. Thus: 


At Harvard and Radcliffe ‘‘The Drama from 
the Miracle Plays to the Closing of the Theaters,”’ 
and ‘The Drama from 1642 to the Present Day” 
are among the courses given. A course in modern 


drama, dealing with the leading literary plays from 
1660 to the present, and one in contemporary 
drama, dealing with stage plays in Europe and 
America, are given at Yale. At Cornell there is 
one in ‘“‘ Dramatic Structure ’’; at Leland Stanford, 
one in ‘“‘ Modern Drama”’; at Chicago, one in “‘ The 
Study of Modern Drama’’; at the University of 
Washington, one in ‘“‘Contemporary Drama,” etc. 

Courses in dramatic composition are naturally 
rare, but they are perhaps the most significant of 
all as a measure of the keenness of the increased 
interest in the drama. At Tufts College one-, 
two-, and three-act plays are being written; at 
Cornell a weekly two-hour course in play-writing 
is given; at Bryn Mawr both graduate and under- 
graduate courses involving detailed study of 
dramatic technique and practice in dramatic com- 
position are offered. 


At Radcliffe and Harvard Professor Bak- 
er’s classes have been unusually successful. 
It appears that when the news of the student 
playwrights at Harvard got abroad, “New 
York managers laughed at the idea that col- 
lege students could produce plays worth the 
acting”; but Mr. John Craig offered a prize 
of $500, to be awarded annually for the best 
play from any of Professor Baker’s students 
at Harvard, or at Radcliffe, and this prize 
was first taken by Miss Florence Lincoln’s 
play, ‘The End of the Bridge,” of which 108 
consecutive performances were given. The 
Boston Budget said of this play: 


At last it has been proved that academic in- 
struction in the arts is not without its practical 
value. Miss Florence Lincoln, the author of ‘‘The 
End of the Bridge,”’ has accomplished what may 
fairly be said to have never happened before in 
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the history of the drama. A college student with- 
out practical experience with the stage, and of 
course with a limited knowledge of life and human 
character, has nevertheless constructed and written 
a play that is human and convincing. From the 
very first the general theater-going public has 
realized that there is a play that is worth being 
seen for its own sake. 


Professor Baker does not guarantee a play- 
wright as the net result of every student who 
feels an impulse to write plays; although he 
does maintain that a dramatic composition 
is built according to logical laws of form, and 
that these laws can be taught. Results cer- 
tainly justify his claim; for a considerable 
number of plays are announced each year 
from his classes at Harvard and Radcliffe, 
and recently three plays by Harvard men 
were being presented at the same time in New 
York, namely “The Scarecrow,” by Percy 
Mackaye; ‘‘The Faun,” by Edward S. Knob- 
lauch, and ‘‘The Boss,” by Edward Sheldon. 

Many of the fifty-five institutions reported 
the production annually of plays of the 
lighter sort, of which the “Mask and Wig” 
productions of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania are perhaps the best known. As Miss 
Sheldon remarks, “‘Such shows have no signifi- 
cance for serious college drama. Their wide 
occurrence and evident hold upon college 
sympathy is indeed the most discouraging 
fact, and the only one contained in the re- 
ports.” 

A valuable phase of dramatic activity is 
to be found in the clubs presenting plays. 
Of these one of the most interesting is the 
Yale Dramatic Association, whose purpose 
from the beginning has been 


the production of plays of educational value, 
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artistic value, but not apt to appear on the public 
stage. Yale magazines and the New Haven papers 
testify to the excellent results of this aim. The 
Association has produced one of “The Second 
Shepherd Plays,”” Heywood’s ‘‘Fair Maid of the 
West,” Sheridan’s ‘‘Critic,’”’” Goldsmith’s ‘‘Good- 
Natured Man,” Ibsen’s ‘‘ Pretenders,’ and plays 
by Wilde and Pinero. The productions have been 
marked by great historical accuracy and by some- 
thing like real dramatic finish. 


It has also accumulated more than $10,000 
as the nucleus of a fund for the building of a 
Yale theater. Harvard already has a Dram- 
atic Club, the advantage of a college theater 
as a dramatic workshop. 

Of old plays, the Elizabethan are the most 
popular with college producers, but the su- 
preme favorites seem to be the 18th-century 
plays “She Stoops to Conquer,” “‘ The School 
for Scandal,’”’ and “‘The Rivals.” In recent 
years the number of Greek plays produced has 
been increasing. Often the acting versionsare 
prepared by members of the faculty. Men- 
tion must also be made of the performances 
of professional companies under college pat- 
ronage, although these of course are not, 
strictly speaking, academic drama. The Ben 
Greet and the Coburn Players figure promi- 
nently in the reports; and Maude Adams’s 
production of “Joan of Arc’’ at the Harvard 
Stadium and Margaret Anglin’s reproduction 
of Sophocles’ “Antigone” in the Greek Thea- 
ter in California rank by themselves. 

Miss Sheldon considers that ‘‘on the whole 
the investigation has shown that our colleges 
are well abreast of dramatic activities outside. 
College authorities seem to recognize more 
and more the usefulness, if not the necessity, 
of producing plays to illuminate the history 
of drama, the life of a period, and the art of 
play-writing.” 


THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 


AN organization having thirteen million 

paying members, every one of whom has 
received a liberal education, and more than 
95 per cent. of whom have acquired some 
degree of proficiency in a foreign tongue, is a 
pretty strong organization to have to con- 
tend against. And when, added to this, the 
principles of the institution have the sym- 
pathy, however secret, of upward of 250,- 
000,000 persons more, and the financial sup- 
port of many of these, no wonder that any 
movement initiated by the organization 
should be able to accomplish great things— 
even the overthrow of an old-established 


government. In the February Sunset, Mr. 
Walter Bertin Clausen relates the history 
of the revolt in China, his account being 
edited by Sun Fo, son of the revolutionary 
leader, Dr. Sun Yat Sen; and, citing the 
facts given in the foregoing paragraph, he 
states that the system of government for 
which the agitators are working is that of a 
socialistic democracy, the party planks being: 
Free speech, free religion, no taxation with- 
out representation, liberal education, and 
compulsory education to all classes, universal 
suffrage, and absolute control of the govern- 
ment by the people.” The father of the 
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THE CHUNG HWA REPUBLIC PRINTED $2,000,000 OF THIS CURRENCY IN SAN FRANCISCO LAST YEAR 
FOR CIRCULATION THROUGH THE WESTERN UNITED STATES; $10,000,000 IN GOLD 
NOTES, PRINTED IN PARIS IN 1907, WAS SUBSCRIBED FOR IN EUROPE AND CHINA 


movement is acknowledged to be Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, and his experiences while an exile 
from China are most graphically described 
in the article under notice. Mr. Clausen 
says: 


For two years the movement progressed with 
great success and secret meetings were held in all 
the large cities of the Yangtse Kiang valley and in 
the seacoast provinces. In 1895, Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
fired with premature confidence in the strength of 
his party, made plans for the capture of Canton. 
The plans were completed, stations effected and 
ammunition secured, when spies of the Manchu 
government, who had secured entrance to the 
meetings, caused a trap to be set for the leaders. 
In the big meeting on the eve of the planned up- 
rising the plotters were surprised by a military 
raid of Manchu officers. A mob battle ensued and 
some fifteen revolutionists and Look Ho Tung, one 
of the leaders, was captured; Dr. Sun Yat Sen 
and others escaped during the mélée, and made 
their way out of the city under the cover of dark- 
ness. Look Ho Tung and the captured revolution- 
ists were executed. 

With his activities discovered to the govern- 
ment, Dr. Sun Yat Sen was forced to flee the 


country. He reached Hongkong that night and 
the following morning he boarded a boat to Japan. 
A price of $35,000 was set on his head, and this 
had now been increased to. $75,000 before the 
throne promised clemency to the rebels. 

He stayed in Japan for several months, making 
his headquarters among the Chinese students in 
Tokyo. From there he spread the propaganda of 
the revolution among the students, and three 
months later began a tour around the world. 


In the course of this tour Dr. Sun Yat Sen 
visited every continent. San Francisco was 
chosen as the temporary headquarters of the 
Young China party in the Western world, 
and Paris as the European headquarters. 
Of Dr. Sun’s sojourn in London we read: 


Most exciting was the kidnapping effected by 
the agents of the Manchu government while Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen was staying in London. He was held 
prisoner for nearly two weeks at the Manchu Im- 
perial Legation, and finally getting out word of 
his imprisonment to an English physician .who 
had been his instructor in Hongkong College, he 
secured his release through the Premier of Great 
Britain. 
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But the real organization of the republican 
movement was not effected until August, 


1905. 


At this time, three thousand Chinese students 
assembled in the Jim Kawi-Jue—town hall—of 
Tokyo, Japan, in a big two days’ meeting. This 
was the first meeting of its kind ever known to 
have been held by Chinese people. 

From this meeting students were detailed to 
every part of the globe, and especially in China, 
and so the greatest movement of revolutionary 
organization in the history of the world was begun. 


The flag which had been made by the mar- 
tyr Look Ho Tung was adopted as that of 
the new party. 

The emblem of the republic, destined to replace 
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the yellow dragon, is a sun with twelve points, 
which denotes the twelve periods of the day and 
night. The colors were red, blue and white, de- 
noting liberty, equality and fraternity. 

The Chinese republic that is to endure 
may not be established upon exactly the 
lines projected by the organization which 
has owed so much to the Provisional Presi- 
dent, Dr. Sun Yat Sen. History, however, 
will credit him with having organized the 
revolt which triumphed last month when the 
Manchu dynasty formally gave up the throne. 
In our editorial department we tell the story of 
the final days of the Manchus, and mention 
some of the problems that will confront the 
republican régime. 


MISSIONARIES 


HILE in business life, in the workshop, 
in the laboratory, the one lesson that 
has been learned by the present generation 
has been the need for specialization, it would 
seem to be the fact that the slowest progress 
has been made in the all-important field of 
training for religious work. That the train- 
ing of missionaries for home and for foreign 
work had been far too largely identical, was a 
condition reported by the Commission on the 
Preparation of Missionaries to the World 
Missionary Conference held at Edinburgh in 
1910; and the commission recommended to 
the conference that “it should institute a 
Board of Missionary Studies, the general pur- 
pose of which shall be to supply guidance and 
to render assistance to missionary societies 
in the preparation of missionaries for their 
work.” Within a year of the close of the 
conference, boards of study had been formed 
in Great Britain and America. Writing in 
the International Review of Missions, Dr. 
Henry T. Hodgkin says that “it is almost 
universally recognized that the language of 
the people to whom the missionary goes must 
be acquired before he can take up responsibil- 
ity for mission work.” “Every tongue is a 
soul,” according to the Arab proverb; and to 
understand the soul of a people is the mission- 
ary’s first task. But the acquisition of the 
native language is only one of several requi- 
sites of the modern missionary; and the board 
of study, while leaving each missionary soci- 
ety free to train its candidates in its own way, 
furnishes such information and guidance as 
may from time to time be requested. Dr. 
Hodgkin’s article indicates several ways in 
which the English board of study can render 
help. For example: 


IN THE MAKING 


The board can become a clearing-house for ideas 
and a bureau of information in reference to the 
whole question of special missionary training. It 
is amazing to see how largely each society has been 
ignorant of the work others are doing in this mat- 
tec Wide differences of opinion are apparent 
in regard to the question as to the point in his 
training at which the missionary should go abroad. 
It is urged, on one hand, that when his ordinary 
training is completed he should at once proceed to 
his field of labor. It is also urged that a missionary 
who comes out fully prepared, and even ready, to 
speak the language, is sure to make blunders which 
would be avoided if he were to live a year or two 
in his new surroundings before undertaking active 
work. An Indian missionary insists that at all 
costs the concluding period of training, a year at 
least for all missionaries, shall be on the field. 


Another question which the board will deal 
with is that of training schools on the field. 
The China Inland Mission has had for many 
years one for men at Nanking, and one for 
women at Yangchow; and these are re- 
garded by the mission as “‘an almost unquali- 
fied success.”’ It is now proposed to have a 
central training school for all China. In In- 
dia, matters are not so far advanced; but a 
proposal has been made to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society that their new missionaries 
should be placed during the last years of train- 
ing at the Divinity School, Allahabad, where 
they would work alongside Indian students. 

The English board of study, consisting of 
100 members, has for its secretary the Rev. 
Canon H. U. Weitbrecht, D.D., who has for 
thirty-five years been a missionary in the 
Punjab. The American board, consisting 
of thirty-six members, with Principal Douglas 
Mackenzie of Hartford Theological Seminary 
as its chairman, has been appointed subject 
to the final confirmation of the next Annual 
Conference of Foreign Mission Boards. 
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POSING FOR MOVING PICTURES 


" DRAMATIC art? Bah! Anybody can 

stand up and make faces in front of a 
camera!” This is a dramatic critic’s opinion, 
but is also a popular impression of the art 
of posing for the production of photo-plays. 
And yet, says Lida Evandel, in the Moving 
Picture News, even if this were the only quali- 
fication, many prominent actors could not 
pass the test, for they depend for their suc- 
cess largely on a magnetic personality and a 
pleasing voice, both of which, unfortunately, 
are lost to the camera. Experience and abil- 
ity, however, far from being the whole equip- 
ment necessary for the photo-play actor, are 
only the starting point. 


In addition, the director wants to know if he 
can ride well, not only in approved city style but 
also in Wild West fashion; can he swim, dance, 
skate on ice and rollers? Is he a good swordsman, 
pugilist, sailor? Can he row a boat, run an auto- 
mobile, and has he a license as a chauffeur? The 
very latest demand is that he be an aviator, in case 
he has to elope with the heroine in an aeroplane. 
Besides the requirements of the director, if he is a 
wise man, he will have his life heavily insured before 
he joins the mob of a moving-picture company. 


Of course there are always skeptical in- 
dividuals in the audience, who not only be- 
lieve that everything shown on the screen 
has been faked, but who take pains to en- 
lighten their neighbors. ‘‘You take it from 
me,”’ said one of these doubting Thomases, 
apropos of a drowning scene, “that’s nothing 
but a tank ina studio. The man’s only walk- 
ing on the bottom of it. You can bet he’s no 
more swimming than you an’ me are right 
now.” “That aeroplane;’’ he proceeded, as 
the next picture appeared, “is nothing but a 
few pulleys and sheets put together to fool 
the gullibles; but I’m wise to all them tricks.”’ 

As a matter of fact, however, acting for the 
moving-picture play is often no tame studio 
affair, with faked-up properties, but is done 
in a natural outdoor setting, and is full of 
vivid and dangerous realism, often involving 
injuries and sometimes death for the actors. 
Take for instance the production of the pic- 
torial version of the life of Boone, by the 
Republic Film Company. The most dra- 
matic parts of Boone’s life were selected for 
representation, and as such episodes in the 
career of an American frontiersman were 
naturally full of action, it is obvious that 
there was real work ahead for the photo-play 
actors. The setting chosen was in the New 
Jersey woods. At the very outset, the pro- 
duction was delayed because the 75 Indians 


hired for the play declined point-blank to 
expose themselves in aboriginal warpaint, 
feathers and breechcloth on a cold, raw day. 
Finally, the weather permitting, the prairie 
schooners, loaded with emigrants, with their 
children and household utensils, started off. 
Of course, the Indians attacked the party, 
“as per schedule,’ and the wagons were 
driven wildly through the. woods, bumping 
over rocks and other obstacles, the women 
shrieking with real fright, and begging the 
men to drive more slowly, but there was no 
let up until the film was finished. Then, of 
course, the Indians set fire to one of the can- 
vas wagons, precipitating a scramble among 
the women folk of the pioneers to see if any 
of their belongings were in that particular 
wagon, and, all the while the fire was going, 
the women had to stay close enough to the 
blaze to be seen in the picture and yet keep 
themselves from being burned. The fort, 
which it took five men a week to build, was 
burned by the Indians in a few minutes, the 
former occupants choking and sputtering in 
the thick smoke so that the camera could 
record the frightened expressions on their 
faces. When the smoke of the battle cleared 
away, some real casualties were counted. 


The Indian who had scaled the fort to set it on 
fire had fallen and nearly brokenshis arm; it was 
swollen and black for days afterward. A hot cinder 
from his firebrand fell upon the neck of one of the 
defenders of the fort, and slid down his back 
through the loose open collar of his rough shirt. 
One of the women who fired an old-fashioned shot- 
gun had been kicked over by it, while a half-breed 
was so badly burned by powder, it was hard to 
tell what had been his original color. An Indian 
was shot, it was thought for a time, quite seriously. 
The director constantly admonished the white 
men to shoot in the air and not kill any Indians. 
The settlers were warned to look out for the spears 
and arrows of the Indians, and yet instructed not 
to move from the positions the director assigned 
them where arrows fell thick and fast. In one of 
the scenes an Indian rode down a steep hill at a 
breakneck pace; while doing so his horse stumbled 
and threw the Indian over his head. ‘‘ Boone”’ had 
to ride without saddle or bridle down a steep in- 
cline at a terrific pace to reproduce the scene of his 
ride in the Cumberland mountains. In the canoe 
scene, which was taken on a pond from fifteen to 
twenty feet deep in places, the canoe upset, and its 
occupants had to remain in the water and were 
almost drowned before two men could rush in, 
out of the range of the camera, and rescue them 
from their chilly bath. 


In a rescue-from-drowning scene, enacted 
near New York during the past year, the 
would-be rescuer was himself drowned. An- 
other fatal accident resulted when an at- 
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tempt was made to run a train so close to 
the intended victim as to give the appearance 
of actually running over him. 

Rarely do dummies take the place of live 
actors, even in the most dangerous positions. 
So that when you see a man in a moving- 
picture hanging over a crevice in an iceberg, 
or almost buried in a snowdrift, you can de- 
pend upon its being realistic drama and that 
some actor has been kept in cold storage for 
some time to enable the camera to record 
the scene. During one of the battle scenes 
in “Daniel Boone,” the “dead” Indians lay 
almost naked on the cold, wet ground for 
nearly half an hour until the scene could be 
taken exactly right. 

In a regular theatrical production, many 
rehearsals can be had before presenting the 
finished production to the public. In a pic- 
ture play, however, after the director has 
shouted “action” the camera begins to 
record faithfully whatever passes before it. 
Some scenes may be omitted from the final 
play, but none can be changed. Often a 
single little incident will spoil an entire scene 
and necessitate its reénaction at a cost of 
hundreds of dollars. In one of the scenes of 
the Daniel Boone play some of the less experi- 
enced people in the company stopped to look 
at the camera to see if they were in the pic- 
ture. The whole scene had to be done over. 
In another production there was a mob in 
front of a building. A man stuck his head 
out of the second-story window, without be- 
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ing seen by the director or operator. The 
finished picture revealed a man’s face laugh- 
ing at the mob, and 300 people had to be 
reassembled at the same place and the pic- 
tures taken all over again. 

As a profession, posing for moving pictures 
offers advantages not possessed by the “le- 
gitimate” drama. There is work the year 
round, and opportunity for home life for the 
actors. Husbands and wives may find em- 
ployment in the same company; and there 
is usually work for a number of children also. 
The young girls need not travel alone and 
unprotected, nor work late hours, and there 
is no constant appearance before the public. 
The wages are good. “Extra” people get 
five dollars a day, members of stock com- 
panies from twenty-five to fifty dollars a 
week, while a good deal more is given to spe- 
cial actors engaged for certain plays. Suc- 
cess, however, is not an easy matter in this 
line any more than in anything else. 

But, if*a person is willing to work while he 
waits, if he does not mind going without a 
dinner now and then, if he does not object 
to being a target for amateur shots, if he has 
nine lives like a cat and always alights on his 
feet when he falls, if he doesn’t care for the 
bumps and bruises along the way, he may 
climb to the top of the ladder of moving pic- 
ture fame, and live to a ripe old age, to relate 
to his children and grandchildren how many 
narrow escapes he had from the very jaws of 
death. 





IS A UNIFORM DIVORCE LAW NECESSARY 
OR DESIRABLE? © 


HE numerous advocates of the enactment 

of a uniform law of divorce may read with 
considerable advantage the common-sense 
views expressed in a thoughtful article on 
the subject contributed by Dr. Ralph E. 
Prime to the Bibliotheca Sacra (Oberlin, O.). 
Dr. Prime is well qualified to discuss this 
question. He writes from the experience of 
a long life—he is seventy-two years old; he 
first began the-practice of law in 1863; he has 
been a leader in the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States for a score of years or 
more, and has been chosen representative 
of that church to its councils both at home 
and abroad. In Dr. Prime’s judgment, this 
matter of legislating on the subject of di- 
vorce is preéminently one in regard to which 
we shall do well to remember the old adage, 
Festina lente! It were far better to ‘make 


haste slowly” than to “rush to ills that we 
know not of.” While recognizing that mar- 
riage is to be viewed in two aspects, the re- 
ligious and the purely legal, ‘‘so far as mar- 
riage is a civil contract and regulated by 
the statute, we must admit that it is within 
the province of any State, for its own com- 
munity and people, to regulate it. That 
such is the law of the land is to be regretted, 
but it is, nevertheless, within the realm of 
state rights.” Dr. Prime’s article seeins to 
have been prompted by the remarriage last 
summer of a prominent divorcé, in which 
“American decency was shocked by the 
brutal defiance of the law by one whose 
prominence consisted only of inherited name 
and money.” 

Concerning the legal aspects of the mat- 
ter Dr. Prime remarks: 
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We apprehend that the evil is not so much in 
the divorce laws of the different States as in the 
violation of those laws, by reason of the separate 
jurisdictions of each State. If it were not for that 
separate jurisdiction, the offense of last summer 
could not have been perpetrated, and the decent 
community would not have been so aroused and 
incensed. Whatever may be the disabilities for 
remarriage of divorced persons in the State of 
their residence or sojourn, or the State in which 
they are divorced, marriage being a civil contract, 
a remarriage may take place outside of that State; 
and contracts, the marriage contracts among them, 
are valid, and must be recognized under the Con- 
stitution of the United States as valid, in all the 
States. 


As a large proportion of the divorces 
granted in the Western States are imme- 
diately followed by remarriage, it would 
seem to be the fact that remarriage is a great 
inducement to divorce; and, if it be so, ‘‘the 
remedy is in destroying the inducement 
rather than in changing the laws of divorce.” 
The advocates of a uniform divorce law ap- 
parently overlook the comparative situation 
between the East and the West as to causes 
of divorce. New York State has but one 
cause; in the Western States there are many 
causes. Dr. Prime’s observations in this 
connection are so forceful that we give them 
in full. He writes: 


Is it at all conceivable that, in case of obtaining 
a uniform divorce law in all the States, the standard 
of New York (that is to say, one cause of divorce 
only) would be the result in a uniform divorce law? 
Would the different States, with their many causes 
of divorce, consent, under any circumstances that 
we can conceive, to submit to have imposed upon 
them our code of New York in that respect;. or 
would they, if they had the power, impose upon 
us in such event their laws, with their multitude 
of cat of divorce? ¥ Look for a moment at the 
figtires. “the forty-eight States in the Union, 
twenty-seven of them are situated wholly or partly 
west of Indiana. The Senate of the United States 
has two senators from each State, and hence, of 
the ninety-six senators, fifty-four of them are from 
and represent those twenty-seven States west of 
Indiana, which is a large working majority of the 
United States Senate. Therefore the Western 
States have us in the Senate of the United States. 
The House of Représentatives is apportioned ac- 
cording to population, and the recent census shows 
that the center of population is at a point in the 
westerly side of Indiana. Hence, the House of 
Representatives apportioned on population will 
have, west of that center in Indiana, one-half of 
all the members of the House of Representatives, 
and there are some States east of that center of 
population which have as objectionable divorce laws 
as any State west of that center. Should this sub- 
ject ever come within the power and jurisdiction 
of Congress, what sort of a uniform divorce law 
would they give us? Would it be like the divorce 
law of New York, with only one cause of divorce, 
or would this powerful majority in both Senate and 
House of Representatives impose upon us in New 
York a uniform divorce law, with from six to four- 


teen different causes of divorce? It seems as though 
there were but one answer possible; and that is 
that the standard of New York would be let down, 
and that, for all the States, we would have many 
rather than few causes of divorce. It would seem, 
therefore, that a uniform divorce law is no remedy 
for the situation. The risk is too great. The situ- 
ation it would bring about would be dangerous 
in the extreme. 


In what direction, then, lies the remedy? 


It would be a happy solution if Congress had 
the power to legislate not to the end of making 
a uniform divorce law, but to the end of making 
it a federal crime, wherever committed, for any 
divorced person to remarry where forbidden so 
to do by the statutes of the State in which he was 
divorced, or by the decree of the court by which he 
was divorced. But as the Constitution now stands 
Congress has no such power. What then can be 
done in that direction? . . . A statute in as many 
States as possible—and each State it would seem 
would be glad to enact it—which would make illegal 
and void the remarriage of any divorced person 
forbidden by the laws of the State in which di- 
vorced, or by the decree of divorce against him, 
to remarry, would operate to make the contract 
of marriage null and void in every State where 
such a law would exist . . . Afurtherremedy .. . 
could be attained by the passage in the different 
States, each State for itself, of an act making it a 
crime for any divorced person forbidden by the 
law of the State in which he obtained his divorce, 
or by the decree of the court in which he was di- 
vorced, from remarrying again anywhere within 
its limits. 


One of the chief stumbling-blocks in the 
way of reform is the condonation by so-called 
society of such immoral offenses. ‘‘ No matter 
how repulsive in morals, no matter how in- 
dignant the community in general,” that 
portion of society which “frames its bars 
and limits to include and welcome the man 
of money, regardless of his moral character,” 
receives back into its circle “the unclean 
creature.”’ But 


if in addition to his debased moral character he 
be stamped with the badge of a criminal, and has 
“done his time’’ within prison walls and behind 
bars for having contracted such an illegal marriage, 
would that portion of society, so called, receive 
him within its circle? How would he differ as a 
criminal from the common thief or other criminal 
who had been so branded and was a graduate of 
a prison? 


The remedy for the present undesirable 
and unsavory.conditions seems undoubtedly 
to lie in the Condemning and preventing of 
the remarriage of a divorced person, and in 
“creating him a criminal which will exclude 
him from society and make him a wanderer.” 
At present persons seeking divorce are often 
accompanied to their newly-acquired domi- 
cile by the persons with whom they are 
to remarry! 
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D®*: MAX KASSOWITZ, medical profes- 

sor at the University of Vienna and 
author of a number of works upon medicine, 
contributes an article to the Oesterreichische 
Rundschau (Vienna), in which he gives a 
broad survey of the advances being made in 
the temperance cause. He shows that with 
increasing state and local prohibition in vari- 
ous countries crime has greatly diminished. 
Next to the United States, he remarks, Eng- 
land’s colonies have made the greatest prog- 
tess in this movement. In New Zealand 
the cause has been aided by the women’s 
vote; and the like may be said of Norway, 
Denmark, and Finland. In Europe, the 
Northern nations, excepting Russia, stand in 
the van in the anti-liquor crusade. Though 
in the Scandinavian countries—outside of 
the Faroe Islands and Iceland—prohibition 
has not yet been submitted to a popular 
vote, there is no doubt that they are steering 
toward the settlement of this problem by 
the most radical of means. In England, 
state and municipal activity is as yet far 
behind individual effort, which is very con- 
siderable. On the continent, the only radical 
legal measures against intoxicants are to be 
found in the Swiss prohibition of absinthe. 
The opponents of alcohol in Switzerland 
openly avow, however, that they are aiming 
at governmental prohibition of all alcoholic 
beverages. They are aided in their efforts 
by the. official statistics, which show that 
every tenth adult in the Swiss towns suc- 
cumbs to the ravages of chronic alcoholism. 
As regards Germany, the writer says: 


Though the consumption of alcoholic drinks 
is less per capita than in the Swiss Republic, it 
is twice as great as in the United States. In one 
point Germany stands at the head of the list— 
the almost universal habit of drinking among all 
classes and conditions of men. It is a fact familiar 
to every traveler in Germany that one can with 
difficulty obtain any non-alcoholic beverages in 
public places—at best, only after being mulcted 
for them. But of still greater importance is the 
circumstance peculiar to German-speaking nations 
alone—the alcohol-cult of academic circles, where 
excessive indulgence in intoxicants is actually 
glorified. The persistence in these remarkable 
customs is detrimental in two ways to the tem- 
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perance movement, which has advanced so far 
in other countries. On the one hand, the pro- 
fessional classes and the bureaucracy, where 
coéperation is indispensable in most reform move- 
ments, are reinforced in great part by the ‘‘old 
men’”’ of student societies; and on the other, the 
wholesale consumption of intoxicants, accompanied 
by imposing rites among the academic youth, finds 
numerous imitators among semi-academic circles, 
whom, naturally, it is even harder to win over to 
the cause of abstinence than the larger number who 
imbibe their usual portion from sheer force of 
habit. Under these circumstances, it is, at any 
rate, very gratifying that the conviction is gaining 
ground that the alcohol evil cannot be reached 
by preaching “‘ moderation””—everyone, of course, 
having a different standard of that—but only by 
the same radical measures that have proved so em- 
inently successful in other countries. Thus, there 
are thirty temperance periodicals in Germany 
to-day, including German-speaking Switzerland; 
the Grand Lodge of international Good Templars, 
which in 1890 counted 386 members in 13 lodges, 
had, in 1910, about 45,000 members in 1152 lodges; 
ten years ago there were 7 temperance societies, 
having a membership of 20,000; to-day there are 
4I societies with 150,000 members, while a petition 
to establish local option legally, lately addressed 
to the Reichstag, bore half a million signatures. 
In Germany, too, then, the agitation is in full 
swing, and has already provoked the objections 
and counter-measures of the alcohol interests. 


The writer concludes with the following 
paragraph: 


Austria still occupies a very backward posi- 
tion. The few who in the last ten years or so have 
been working vigorously for the cause encounter 
on one side the indifference of the great mass of 
the educated and uneducated, and on the other, 
either the direct opposition of the senseless for- 
malism of the persons in authority. While, more- 
over, we find temperance societies of young peo- 
ple everywhere—in England embracing 4,000,000 
members—the students of intermediate schools 
are, as yet, forbidden in Austria to join such organ- 
izations. The Order of Good Templars, spread 
over the rest of the globe, is prohibited in Austria 
on the score of its being a secret society—the citi- 
zens being obliged to resort to a substitute, the 
““Nephalia Society,” while in Hungary aiid Servia 
the Good Templar lodges are making gratifying 
progress. However, the anti-alcohol congress 
which met at Gratz last October, and was an as- 
sembly of uncompromising fighters in the cause, 
represented the German as well as the other nation- 
alities of the Empire; it is to be hoped, therefore, 
that Austria, too, will eventually share in the 
success which this beneficent movement has reaped 
in other lands. s 
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MAKING BONDS POPULAR 
WITH OTHER NEWS OF BUSINESS AND INVESTMENT 


The Winning Number 


“SUBSCRIBED twenty times over,” a 
last month’s cablegram reported of the 
new popular loan in Paris. 

“What investors those thrifty French 
people are!” The American reader who 
made this exclamation is one of those who 
has heard much about the “little savers” 
across the water and the half billion dollars 
invested every year by the French public, 
mostly in the securities of other countries. 

But here is a story. 

Not long ago, a prudent Frenchman, cast- 
ing about for a good investment, happened 
upon one of the bonds of the same company 
which created such a furore last month. This 
bond had been issued in 1903. He bought it. 
It bore a number in the corner, as every: bond 
does. This number was 426,813. 

Imagine the feelings of the owner on read- 
ing the news reproduced on this page from a 
French financial weekly of January 16th. 
His bond Number 426,813, for which he had 
paid the equivalent of $100, had suddenly 
become ‘‘reémbursable” for $30,000. 

Thirty thousand per cent. on the invest- 
ment! 

Explanation: this was a bond of the Credit 
Foncier. Now Credit Foncier securities are 
also lottery tickets. Once every so often 
numbers corresponding to the bond numbers 
are shuffled, and so many of them “drawn” 
by lot. Our friend’s number, at the January 
11th drawing, happened to come first. Note 
the clipping reproduced on this page. 

That a lottery should be conducted by the 
great mortgage and loan bank of France, 
under national protection, is not strange. 
Paris runs similar lotteries in connection 
with its funded debt. Number 291,800 of the 
two per cents. issued in 1898, for instance, 
was the first drawn on December sth last. 
The prize was 200,000 francs, $40,000. 

Many another Continental government, 
desirous of selling its bonds at a low rate of 
interest, has adopted this means of arousing 
enthusiasm among investors. 

Naturally, when the investor is getting a 
lottery ticket along with his bond, he will 
accept a low rate of interest. The Credit 
Fonciers that were new last month, for 


) 


instance, bore only 3 per cent. After allot- 
ment, thanks to the alluring possibilities 
possessed by each and every one, they sold 
higher than ror. This meant less than 2.9 
per cent. interest on the invested money. 
Trés bien—are there not tyelve prizes, 
$20,000 each, to be drawn for, one every 
month in the year? 

Many readers of the interesting articles on 
French thrift have not considered this factor. 
One’s description of it has brought exclama- 
tions of amazement from American states- 
men, doctors, and churchmen. But after all, 
it is almost within the memory of living man 
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CREDIT FONCHER DE FRANCE 


Tirage du 11 janvier 1912 
Obligations ney ye de 500 fr. 
3 0/0 1903 





Le numéro 426813 est remboursabdle 
250.000 francs. 
Le numéro 566664 4 30.000 francs. 





THIRTY THOUSAND PER CENT. 


(One reason why ‘‘ everybody invests’’ in France is illus- 
trated by this extract from La Revue Economistefor January 16. 
In the tirage, or drawing, number 426,813 has come first. The 
holder of the bond bearing that number may now cash it in 
for 150,000 francs, $30,000. It cost him only 500 francs, 
$100. However, many French methods of popularizing in- 
vestment are adaptable to America; for instance the splitting 
up of great loans into small pieces, such as $50) 


that a flourishing lottery was being run by 
the State of New York. One year the urgent 
appeal of various needy colleges and a church 
with a mortgage so affected the New York 
legislature that it assigned the exclusive 
lottery privilege of the State to the reverend 
gentleman who presided over one of the 
aforesaid colleges. 

He conducted the business with marked 
ability. The colleges were handsomely en- 
dowed, and the chutch paid its debt! 

Not until 1833 did New York State pro- 
hibit this method of attracting money. 
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Education As Panic Prevention 


STATESMAN running a lottery—the 

very idea is paradoxical nowadays. Yet 
the French bond-lottery is merely one feature 
in the guiding, philosophizing, and friendship 
which the French Government showers upon 
its citizens in the matter of finance. 

Granted that the United States Government 
cannot adopt this alluring feature of populariz- 
ing sound investment—because of the modern 
Anglo-Saxon prejudice against gambling in 
any form, also because of a statute of 1890, 
denying lotteries the use of the mail—there is 
still much to be learned from the French ex- 
ample. 

The tiny ‘‘pieces”’ into which the heaviest 
issues are subdivided tell the story. The 
$100,000,000 loan above described was split 
up into two million bonds—$5o0 apiece. Not 
only that—any purchaser could pay in 
twelve instalments if desired. Thus the 
mechanic and the milliner could get in on the 
ground floor with the millionaire—and did. 
The subscribers numbered two million of the 
population. The money was to be devoted 
to municipal improvements in towns and 
communes. 

Thus little private savings are turned 
direct into great public works. But a re- 
sult still more important follows such spread- 
ing of investment interest. 

Popular financial education goes far to pre- 
vent panics. 

“Most of the big smashes of the last three 
or four generations could never have taken 
place,” writes M. Alfred Neymarck, if a 
greater number of people had possessed even 
a normal knowledge of the laws governing 
finance. M. Neymarck’s investment weekly, 
Le Rentier, has stoutly championed the cause 
of the “‘little saver”? during more than forty 
years. He is now founding a society to spread 
investment knowledge, among country in- 
vestors especially. There will be courses of 
lectures on company law, the art of under- 
standing a prospectus, the responsibilities of 
shareholders, and so on. It is simply an ex- 
tension of the long-time activity displayed 
by the French Government in the same direc- 
tion and for the same purpose. 

Thousands of “panic cures” cropped up 
in America after 1907. Hardly any one 
seemed to have benefited by a study of the 
French policy: to begin with the education of 
the individual citizen. The laws governing 
_ company promotion and corporation conduct 
are rigid and wholesome. Then there is the 
fullest public confidence in the great mass of 
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securities representing every part of the world 
that are listed on the Bourse. This privilege 
cannot be obtained without the sanction of a 
high official of the government—the Minis- 
ter of Finance, whose censorship is stern, and 
who may at times even go so far as to dictate 
the price of issue to the public. 

Of course, in most matters of this kind— 
particularly in connection with issues of 
bonds of foreign countries, for which the 
Frenchman has always had a special liking,— 
political expediency naturally plays an im- 
portant part. 

But oftentimes the Minister’s decisions are 
made solely with a view to protecting the 
“little saver.”” Two recent events furnish 
illustrations of that. One was the forestalling 
of the sale of bonds of a small Republic be- 
cause “the prospectus of the flotation was 
impudent and misleading.” The other was 
the calling of a sudden halt in subscriptions 
for bonds of a South American country, be- 
cause the discovery was made that the prin- 
cipal and interest of the loan had not been 
properly safeguarded. 


American Law-Makers and 
Investors 


“THE square deal for investors” may yet 

come to be a campaign slogan of national 
politics in America, as it is abroad. Repre- 
sentative Francis Burton Harrison of New 
York has brought a bill before the present 
Congress that calls for full publicity from any 
corporation engaged in interstate commerce 
that desires to sell its stocks and bonds to 
the public. 

This bill marks an advance in the reason- 
ableness of proposed legislation on this sub- 
ject. It aims, not at securities sold on the 
Stock Exchanges merely, or those handled 
by national banks—but at a// that are con- 
nected with operations in interstate com- 
merce. The first problem—that of Federal 
jurisdiction—is thus more clearly defined. 
Representative Harrison embodies in his bill 
many of the sound recommendations on the 
Railroad Securities Commission report, which 
was noted in these columns last month. 

One feature that is found in State legisla- 
tion, recent and at present proposed, with 
the same general purpose, is omitted in the 
bill now before Congress. This is the much- 
criticized provision whereby some public offi- 
cial is required to “‘authorize”’ the securities, 
or “license” the corporation, or otherwise 
put the Government in the position of com- 
mitting itself in advance. 
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In that respect the present proposal seems 
to avoid one danger in attempts to regulate 
such matters by law—namely, the implica- 
tion that there exists some government 
guarantee of the quality of the securities in- 
volved. Of course, such an idea would cause 
untold losses through misplaced confidence. 

At least three State legislatures—those of 
Nebraska, Massachusetts, and New York— 
have similar measures on their calendars for 
consideration at the present sessions. All 
aim directly at restraining the fraudulent 
promoter and the peddler of doubtful stocks 
and bonds. 

These bills seem to have been inspired by, 
and to a considerable extent patterned after, 
the so-called “Blue Sky” law of Kansas. 
This, since its enactment a year ago this 
month, has been of wide notice in the maga- 
zines and newspapers. ‘The requirement 
common to them all is that persons or corpo- 
rations desiring to market securities of any kind 
must first submit the plans of their enterprises 
to some State ‘‘department,”’ or commission 
for careful examination and approval. 


Five Million Dollars Gone 


4 HE forced his way into the offices of the 


company and found two of the five 
rooms vacant. There were desks in the other 
three but these on being opened were found 
to contain only stationery. While he was 
present, a constable arrived with attachment 
papers and carried away the safe which had 
been bought on credit. He was confronted 
with a bill for unpaid rent, and later the 
furniture company which had equipped the 
offices on credit telephoned, demanding a 
settlement.” 

This is quoted not from a detective story, 
but from last month’s news. It is a descrip- 
tion of real life—what actually confronted 
the receiver who was called upon last month 
to hunt up the assets of a Western corpora- 
tion. It had failed to pay the interest due on 
several millions of ‘guaranteed bonds.” 

Just one scene, this, from a big tragedy 
that is being enacted year after year in tRis 
country at a tremendous cost, not only to the 
great company of individual investors taking 
part in it, but to the nation as well. The loss 
to several thousand property-owning Ameri- 
cans was more than financial. Away went that 
“investment confidence” which the French 
Government is at such pains to preserve. 

Every time the curtain falls on such a 
scene, it becomes necessary for legitimate 
American enterprise to do a sum in sub- 


traction. It must take from the sum total 
of the capital upon which it counts for its 
expansion and development an amount equal 
to the aggregate losses of these newly victim- 
ized “‘security”’ holders. In the single case 
in point, the losses approached $5,000,000. 
Last year, just those schemes of fraudulent 
finance run down by the Postal authorities 
involved no less than $77,000,000. That 
amount of money would have built and 
equipped about 500 miles of high-grade rail- 
road, like the Pennsylvania, for instance. 
Thus used, it would have given employment 
to thousands of workers in many lines of in- 
dustry. It would have begun to earn for its 
possessors from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000, or 
more, in annual interest and dividends. In 
short, it would have been a most substantial 
contribution to America’s real prosperity. 
Of course, financial adversity of this sort 
is not entirely without its benefits. Those 
whose savings are swept away may turn 
their experiences to account, and set about 
learning how to avoid future pitfalls. The 
pity is that there are apparently so many 
“repeaters,” as the sociologist would call 
them—folks who fall, time after time, before 
the same wild temptation of impossible 
profits. For such there is still need of more 
investment education and opportunity. 


Swelling Expenses 


“BUtreR is selling at 33 cents a 
pound in the heart of the creamery 
district.” 

This complaint against high prices is regis- 
tered by Bonds and Mortgages, a magazine 
representing especially the prosperous farmer 
of the Middle West. He is feeling the added 
cost of necessities. City folks, who find eggs 
and milk and so on higher than for a year past, 
are wont to blame the farmer. But although 
grain prices went down in the spring and sum- 
mer, flour prices are still up. The causes for 
high prices concern more than investors and 
town dwellers—they form a national issue. 

Ina special message to Congress last month, 
President Taft gave official recognition to the 
problem. He recommended an appropriation 
to defray the expenses of preparation for an 
international conference to inquire into the 
causes of the dearness of all necessities. In 
this, the United States is to participate. 

The proposed convention is to be “inter- 
national.”” The mounting cost of butter and 
eggs and meat and flour—in fact, nearly 
everything that enters into the daily con- 
sumption of the people—is not peculiar to 
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America, but world-wide. It was figured out 
by the economists a few weeks ago that 
“commodity prices” rose one per cent. dur- 
ing January, and that they are now “at the 
record high for thirty-six years,” in the city 
of London. 

Much of the current discussion of prices in 
this country lays the trouble to the habit 
that James J. Hill calls “the cost of high 
living.” A prominent Chicago merchant, a 
few weeks ago, protested against “the good 
household matron’s habit of dropping a 
nickel in the telephone every time she wants 
a loaf of bread, instead of putting her market 
basket on her arm and going to the grocery.” 

That was one simple way of emphasizing 
the fact that the American people have become 
extravagant. And according to many emi- 
nent bankers, extravagance in living, no less 
than ignorance of the nature and working of 
sound legitimate enterprise, is hindering our 
taking the rank we should as a nation of in- 
vestors. To illustrate: time was when the 
semi-annual disbursements of interest and 
dividends—especially the larger ones made 
in January and July—could be counted on to 
create a substantial “‘reinvestment demand” 
for securities. Lately, however, the demand 
has been almost negligible. More owners of 
bondsand stocks, the bankersassert, have been 
using their investment incomes to pay their 
debts, and provide for “running expenses.” 

Attention was called by the Nationa City 
Bank of Chicago in its February review to 
another evidence of prodigality. One of the 
large life insurance companies was instanced, 
which for the last year or more has been com- 
pelled to lend its policyholders nearly a mil- 
lion dollars a month. Formerly, the aggre- 
gate monthly demand for such loans was 
oftentimes less than $100,000. The author- 
ity for these figures added that ‘experience 
has shown that most of the money thus 
raised is not used for purposes of necessity, 
but for luxuries.” 

If the cost-of-living investigation accom- 
plishes nothing more profound than making 
the average citizen realize the gravity of his 
extravagances, it will not have been in vain. 


When Stockholders are ‘‘Innocent’’ 


6 bn responsibilities of the holders of shares 

in American corporations have been much 
discussed of late. Some remarks on the sub- 
ject by Louis D. Brandeis are interesting to 
recall—and timely as well. For example, he 
asserted not long since that there is no such 
thing as an “innocent” purchaser of stocks. 
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Testifying before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, Mr. Brandeis said, 
“Tt is entirely contrary, not only to our laws, 
but to what ought to be our attitude toward 
investments, that a person who has a chance 
of profit by going into an enterprise, or a 
chance of getting a larger return than he 
could get on a safe mortgage or bond, should 
have that chance of gain without any respon- 
sibility. The idea of such persons being inno- 
cent in the sense of not letting them take the 
consequences of their act, is bound to work 
out in evil results. When persons buy stock in 
an organization of doubtful validity and doubt- 
ful practices they are not innocent—they are 
guilty constryctively by law and should be 
deemed so and held up to a responsibility.” 

What he meant was in effect that if a man 
takes money from a stranger without giving 
in return ‘valid consideration,” as the legal 
phraseology puts it, and that money after- 
ward turns out to have been illegally ac- 
quired by the donor, the recipient is not 
“innocent” and cannot be held to have a 
lawful right of possession. He should have 
inquired as to how his strange benefactor 
came by the money. 

This scares folks—especially now that 
such laws as those referred to in a previous 
“note” are cropping up, and there is a big 
investigation on, looking to the amendment 
of the Sherman Law. 

One might imagine an ordinary citizen- 
stockholder of any one of the big businesses 
so much assailed of late, asking whether Mr. 
Brandeis did not take too theoretical a view. 
Most stockholders couldn’t, to save their 
lives, give the legal meaning and effect of 
“valid consideration.”” Then, how can the 
layman be expected to determine for himself 
whether the enterprise in which he had in- 
vested his money is of ‘‘doubtful vaiidity” 
or carrying on “doubtful practices”? To 
decide such questions takes years, millions 
of dollars, eminent counsel, the Department 
of Justice and the Supreme Court. 

The Courts, indeed, are more practical. 
This was shown, for instance, in the Supreme 
Court’s decisions which ordered the dissolu- 
tion of the Standard Oil and American To- 
bacco Companies, as illegal combinations in 
restraint of trade. In both of these rulings, 
specific reference was made to the regard 
which the Court held for the interests of the 
investing public—stockholders as well as 
bondholders. 

There may be no need for fright. There is 
certainly less excuse for lack of investment 
education. 














THE ART OF THE THEATER 


IpEAs By EpwArD GorDON CRAIG ON THE PRopucTION oF PLays 


ME: EDWARD GORDON CRAIG is an 

Englishman, born in the atmosphere of the 
stage, the son of the greatest English actress of 
our generation—Ellen Terry. He made his début 
as a lad of sixteen, in 1889, in a play called ‘‘The 
Dead Heart,” and to-day, after fifteen years of 
fruitful experience as a worker in the theater as 
actor, manager, designer, and producer, he offers 
a revolutionary book of theory on the ‘Art of 
the Theater.’"! This volume, dedicated to William 
Blake, is a work of undoubted genius,—a prophecy 
of an art to come,—given in the form of essay, 
homily, and dialogue, illustrated with curiously 
interesting drawings and designs for costumes 
taken from the portfolio of Mr. Craig’s own de- 
signs for the stage. The London Nation calls Mr. 
Craig a ‘‘master-pioneer in the theater.’’ Dr. 
Alexander Hevsi, of the State Theater, Budapest, 
writes that nearly all that has been done in the 
way of theatrical reform in Munich, Berlin, Diis- 
seldorf, and Mannheim, is to be called the success 
of Mr. Craig. In association with John Semar, Mr. 
Craig edits that esthetic magazine of the theater, 
The Mask, whose object is to encourage genuine 
theatrical art and also to publish rare articles and 
engravings and, by translations, to bring what has 
been accessible only to scholars within the reach 
of all. To fully appreciate all that Mr. Craig’s 
book means as regards the art of stage craftsman- 
ship, it is first necessary to look for a moment at 
what the theater means to us, here in America, in 
the year 1912. 

“To save the theater, the theater must be de- 
stroyed; the actors and actresses must die of the 
plague. They make art impossible.” This 
Eleanora Duse has said and this Mr. Craig believes. 
To most of us the art of the theater is but cloudily 
discerned through the great dust of modern 
scenic effects. The tension of modern life in large 
cities is so great that we rush in search of any 
amusement, artistic or inartistic, as a relief for our 
over-burdened nerves. What we exact from our 
amusement is not in the main art, but simply 
respite from thought. It is an open question if 
very many busy people take the theater seriously 
or give the art of the theater any reasoned con- 
sideration. It does not concern them because they 
do not know what that art is, nor do they know 
that it is their duty to be concerned. Now, even 
to busy persons there comes occasionally a longing 
for the good old plays and the players who acted 
them, and the question arises, What has gone out 
of thetheater? Ifart, whither has it gone, and what 
was it really, after all? Also there comes the 
realization that the young and the unknowing are 
accepting the sham for the real, and that since the 
theater must remain with us or is likely to do so, 
it had best become a factor in our spiritual and 
artistic development. 

What is the art of the theater? Something so 
delicate, so intangible, so far away from modern 
conditions of life, so enfolded to the heart of per- 
petual childhood, that we have all but forgotten 
its very existence. It is a thing of action, words, 


~1On the Art of the Theater. By Edward Gordon Craig. 
Chicago: Browne’s Bookstores. 295 pp. $2. 




















EDWARD GORDON CRAIG 
(Author of a thought-provoking work on the art of the theater) 


line, color, rhythm, all equally important. There 
may be more art in the graceful performance of a 
rope dancer than in the careful miming of our 
actors reciting from memory and depending upon 
the prompter. Mr. Craig thinks the appeal of this 
art must ever be more to the eye than to the ear. 
Plausibility to the eye has long been the keynote 
of many of the productions of one of our American 
manager-producers. The charm of ‘“‘The Return 
of Peter Grimm”’ is largely visual; take away the 
spoken words, and most of the play remains un- 
harmed by the loss. Yet so delicate is the tech- 
nique of this visual appeal that, at the mercies of 
actor and producer less attuned to the subtleties 
of theatrical art than Warfield and Belasco, ‘‘The 
Return of Peter Grimm” must have utterly failed. 

We see true art perpetually vanishing into the 
remote distance of life. That it must be simple 
and not burdened with the budget of the pedagogue 
and the reformer goes without saying. There is a 
cry that “art for art’s sake”’ will lead to dangerous 
ground. Not so, pleads Mr. Craig. We shall, with 
art for art’s sake, get ‘‘not into the real world, 
which is a disappointing and deceptive place, but 
into a realer world, homogeneous, significant, grave, 
and spiritual.’ 

Two men, according to Mr. Craig, have spoiled 
modern theatrical art—the Realist and the Machin- 
ist. The first, because the art of the theater never 
was nor could be dependent upon imitation of 
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iife; the second, in that the tricks of the Machinist 
can never be marvels in that they are tricks. Art, 
whether of painting or of sculpture or of music or 
of the theater, is a matter of vision; it must open 
for us the wider universe and connect us in some 
mysterious way with the spirit of the form it as- 
sumes, the essence of the thing portrayed. No 
actor, however clever he may be, can make an 
actual copy of life. “Realism,” says Mr. Craig, 
‘is a vulgar means of expression conferred upon 
the blind.”” That realism is in favor with the 
public at the present moment he recognizes, but 
his book is written for those to whom beauty is 
truth; truth, beauty, and whom he would rescue 
from a fruitless and sordid imitation of nature. 
Mr. Craig goes so far as to suggest that we 
replace the actor with the marionette or the 
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“Uber -Marionette,”’ as he chooses to call him, an 
echo of the noble artificiality of a past civilization. 
He takes us back to the principles underlying stage 
productions in Shakespeare’s time and finds the 
Elizabethan masques and pageants beautiful ex- 
amples of the light art of the theater. The greatest 
plays gain when presented with simplicity against 
the plainest backgrounds. Symbolism meets with 
his approval, for there is nothing that does not owe 
a debt to symbolism; it makes modern life possible 
and lies close-coiled at the root of all art. Diirer’s 
and Blake’s “free, bounding line,” their mastery 
of light and atmosphere, he carries over and trans- 
lates into an art of the stage, which is a perfect 
freedom that is still a perfect restraint—‘‘an 
exquisite expression of precious emotions and 
ideas.”’ 
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THE DRAMA AND MUSIC 

WHILE the Abbey Theater Players are still 

upon American soil, there comes to us Mr. 
George Moore’s latest work, ‘‘Hail 
and Farewell,’ which gives the early 
history of the Abbey Theater, its 
plays and players. ‘Hail and Farewell’ is the 
first volume of a trilogy which is to bear the sub- 
titles of ‘‘ Ave,”’ ‘‘Salve,’’and ‘“‘Vale.”” It makes its 
first appearance here with the addition of a note 
from the publisher which states that the work has 
been falsely represented to the public as the 
reminiscences of Mr. Moore, and that thereby an 
injustice is done the author, as Mr. Moore has in 
no: wise included therein his reminiscences. The 
note explains further that the people in the book 
are not personalities as they appear, but types,— 
Edward Martyn, typical of Ireland; Yeats, who 
came over with the Abbey Theater Players, as 
the typical literary fop; Gill, as he appears in this 
first volume, representing the disembodied in- 
telligence which Catholic superstitions create. 
Also we are told that a philosophy is indicated be- 
tween the lines if the reader cares to search for 
this stronger food, and that this philosophy will 
be developed in the succeeding volume entitled 
“Salve.” It has always been expected that George 
Moore would write a book on Ireland. He was 
born there in 1853, the son of George Henry Moore, 
orator and politician, and has been more or less 
in touch with the Irish-Gaelic revival. He was 
one of the founders of the Irish Literary Theater 
and wrote two plays which were produced there: 
“The Bending of the Bough,” a play dealing with 
Irish local affairs, and ‘“‘ Diarmuid and Grania,” 
the last in collaboration with Mr. Yeats. Moore’s 
most notable novels are ‘‘ Esther Waters,”’ ‘“‘Eve- 
lyn Innes,’’ and ‘‘Sister Teresa’’; his most con- 
demned and utterly pagan work, ‘“‘The Memoirs 
of My Dead Life,”’ a confession of the affaires 
d'amour of a man of the world. Hunneker, writing 
of this volume in the New York Times Book Review 
some years ago, hailed Moore as the one sent to 
save us from the deadly microbe of puritanism that 
infected American life. One arrives at the con- 
clusion after reading ‘“‘Hail and Farewell” that 
either we do not care to be saved, or that puritan- 


1 Hail and Farewell. By George Moore. Appleton. 
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ism has triumphed over paganism, or that George 
Moore has grown a trifle garrulous and a bit un- 
certain of the righteousness of his creeds. He has 
the knack of being interesting no matter what he 
writes about, and the fascination of his style is 
as wonderful as ever. Especially is this true in 
that part of the volume descriptive of Ireland. 
Scene by scene, picture by picture, he carries the 
reader on a dream-journey over the Emerald Isle, 
spreading before us all the green country with its 
haunting beauty, its desolation and its tears. It is 
a sad, a deserted Ireland that Moore sees, and 
over it he writes as above the stone fragments of 
Castle Carra, the words—‘‘ Ruin and Weed.” 
‘To-morrow’ is a new play in three acts by 
Percy Mackaye. Technically it is a brilliant, 
satirical drama; in reality it is a 
jean fp tract for the promulgation of cer- 
tain biological truths concerning the 
laws of heredity. The principal action of the play 
is laid in the garden of an apostle of Burbank—a 
scientific plant breeder who is the father of the 
heroine. He appears throughout the play as the 
forerunner of the biologist of to-morrow. The 
dialogue is intense with interest, the logic and argu- 
ment of the play convincing. There can be no doubt 
of the fact that ‘‘woman as the creative arbiter, 
through selection, of our race and its future, must 
constitute a living theme for thought and action.” 
“What is the value or dignity of this art of 
music?”’ is asked and answered in ‘‘Music and 
Morals,’* that comprehensive and 
wholly delightful work of the late 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, now offered in 
an enlarged form in its third edition. It is a 
treasure-trove of information about music, mu- 
sicians, old violins, bells and belfries, together with 
short biographies of celebrated composers, and 
forty pages of illustration. The development of 
the violin is followed from its humble beginning in 
three roots,—the Rebek, or lute-shaped instru- 
ment, the Crouth, or box-shaped instrument, and 
the Rotta, a kind of guitar, down to the form 
perfected by Stradivarius; and the evolution of the 
piano is traced from the old Roman harps and lyres 
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innumerable to the clavicytherium, the mono- 
chord, the virginal, the spinet and on to the mod- 
ern pianoforte. Generally speaking, ‘‘ Music and 
Morals” is a kind of encyclopedia of useful knowl- 
edge appertaining to music and things connected 
therewith. Mr.Haweis lectured before the Lowell In- 
stitute in 1885 and represented the Anglican Church 
at the Conference of Religions in Chicago in 1893. 


POETRY AND POETIC CRITICISM 


The simple lyrics offered in the volume of verse 
entitled ‘‘Quiet Places,’! by Mr. Carlos Wupper- 
A New Book ™2» Possess an intensity of feeling 
of Lysies and a freshness of poetical vision. 
Of these lyrics, ‘‘Love and Death”’ 
is most inspiring in its idealism and hope for the 
continuity of human affection after death. The 
more pretentious poem entitled “Woman,” while 
wanting in lyrical beauty, is of high and lofty 
sentiment. A thorough study into all that the 
idea of the Immaculate Conception means to the 
human race in certain stages of development, as a 
symbol if nothing more, would doubtless have 
prevented Mr. Wupperman offering his poem 
‘“‘Mother’”’ to the public. Poetry must accept its 
beautiful and appropriate limitations; the moment 
it refuses to do so, it is not poetry, however tech- 
nical and metrical its construction. 
William Allan Neilson, Professor of English in 
Harvard University, contributes a scholarly trea- 
tise to the theory of poetry and 
af tee poetic criticism entitled ‘‘ Essentials 
of Poetry.’ The material of the 
book was given before the Lowell Institute as a 
series of lectures last year. Mr. Neilson has been 
undoubtedly influenced to arrive at an illumi- 
nating conception of Romanticism, and the quota- 
tions he has used are mostly from those of the 
Romantic period. His criticism is technical criti- 
cism in the highest sense,—a dispassionate, direct 
analysis of certain elements of poesy, chiefly im- 
agination, reason, sense, and fact. The chapter on 
classicism is masterly and his conception of unity 
and consistency touch the fine edge of intuitive 
insight into poetic reality. There is not a page of 
the book that is not readable and inspiring to the 
student and of great interest to the general reader. 
“A sonnet is a moment’s monument.’ Mr. 
Henry Frank, author of serious and indispensable 
oat works on theology, has seized on the 
Fatriotic —_ great moments in American history 
and woven an historical sonnet-se- 
quence, beginning with the discovery of America 
by the Norsemen and continuing on to the period 
following the war with Spain. A sonnet to Lin- 
coln commencing ‘Hail first and foremost plain 
American,’ and also one addressed to the memory 
of Robert E. Lee, are among the best of these 
unique sketches that ring with high and lofty 
patriotism. Historical references in prose are 
arranged in an appendix. 


ETHICS AND PHILOSOPHY 


It has been said that no man who graduated 
from Harvard without taking the famous “Phil. 
, ” rr 
Professor our’ has really known the true 
Palmer on Spirit of Harvard College, and cer- 
Freedom tainly, if he did not come under the 
wholesome teaching and the helpful influence of 
Pp 1 A gaa Places. a Carlos Wupperman. Shaemas O'Sheel 
ress. pp. 
a Reese of Poetr y. By William Allan Neilson. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 273 pp. $1.25. 
Story of America Sketched in Sonnets. By Henry 
Frank Sherman, French & Co. 261 pp. $1.50. 





Prof. George Herbert Palmer, now finishing his 
forty-first year as a teacher in the college, he has 
not known the best that Old Harvard has to offer. 
No one can so vividly bring the beauty of the 
ethical teachings of Jesus and of Socrates down to 
their bearing upon the everyday life of an under- 
graduate as this gentle, scholarly man who now 
offers us the finished expression, gathered from his 
whole life of teaching, upon the subject of ethics. 
It is entitled “‘The Problem of Freedom’ and 
discusses the questions, Are we predestined and 
bound by an irrevocable law, or are we free? Can 
we, or can we not, support the theory that human 
action is a subtle variant of physical emotion? 
As literary artistry, this work has the freshness and 
direct simplicity that characterized the author’s 
“Life of Alice Freeman Palmer.’”’ The problems 
are presented with a dramatic vigor, and the gen- 
eral reader as well as the philosophical student will 
find great reward therein. 
Charles Brodie Patterson has written many 
helpful books, messages of hope and optimism, 
good health and right thinking. His 
™ Je latest work, ‘Living Waters,’® is 
a volume of essays that show how 
much easier it is to codperate with the Eternal 
Goodness and be happy than it is to be unhappy. 
As to the manner in which this coéperation is 
effected, we find an important clue in Mr. Patter- 
son’s thoughts on prayer,—“‘ Prayer is not serenely 
folding the hands and waiting for prayer to be 
fulfilled; prayer, to fulfill its perfect mission, must 
be followed by action.’’ This gospel of work is 
upheld by a serene faith that the object of life will 
unfold to us as we progress in goodness and wisdom. 
Professor Rudolf Eucken’s ‘Die Grundlinien 
einer neuen Lebensanschanung” has now ap- 
peared in English under the rather 
— freely rendered title, ‘‘Life’s Basis 
and Life’s Ideal.’’® It has long been 
recognized that Professor Eucken is a prophet 
in the sense of being an ethical teacher of world 
significance rather than a philosopher in a more 
technical sense. The present work is the latest 
and best general statement of Professor Eucken’s 
philosophical position. All hope of success, he 
maintains in his ‘Preliminary Remarks,’’ “‘de- 
pends upon our life containing greater depths, 
which hitherto have not been fully grasped.” His 
present work is a ‘‘careful examination” of the 
five ‘‘schemes of life’? which are intelligible to and 
significant for the entire human race. These sys- 
tems, as the German prophet and _ philosopher 
would have us consider them, are: those of Reli- 
gion and Immanent Idealism on the one hand, and 
those of Naturalism, Socialism, and Individualism 
on the other hand. A number of Professor Euck- 
en’s works have now been translated into English, 
and the present rendering will serve to make clear 
the general position taken by this eminent mod- 
ern German thinker. The translator is Alban G. 
Widgery, a member of the University of Jena, at 
which, it will be remembered, Professor Eucken 
occupies the chair of philosophy. It is one of the 
greatest tributes to the lifework of this German 
scholar, says Mr. Widgery in his introductory 
note, that his philosophy seems to be gradually 
forming a rallying-point for idealists of all kinds. 
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Ellen Key’s latest book, ‘‘Love and Ethics,’” is 
presented as a concise statement of her entire phi- 
losophy. We have already noticed 
in these pages the principal other 
works by this great Swedish au- 
thoress, including ‘‘Love and Marriage”’ and “‘ The 
Education of the Child.” In this latest book she 
deals frankly with sex problems with the finest 
courage and purity of mind. She believes that we 
must establish new standards of moral values if 
present-day social wrongs and abuses are to be 
remedied. She is content, however, to point the 
way to these higher values, without demanding 
that her revolutionary ideas of reform be trans- 
lated into immediate action. 


New Moral 
Standards 


LIFE STORIES OF THREE GREAT AMERICANS 


The memoirs of three distinguished Americans 
happen to have been published almost simultane- 
ously near the close of the year I9II. 
These three men were contempo- 
raries, and the central period cov- 
ered by the narrative of each is the same, namely, 
the era culminating in the Civil War. Two of the 
memoirs take the form of autobiography, although 
only one of the writers is still alive. The eldest of 
the three was Judge Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar,? 
Attorney-General in President Grant’s cabinet, 
and brother of the late Senator George F. Hoar, 
who, in his later life, was more widely known. The 
authors of Judge Hoar’s biography are Moorfield 
Storey and Edward W. Emerson. They seem to 
have found no lack of material and the memoir con- 
sists very largely of extracts from Judge Hoar’s 
own writings, which set forth in characteristic 
fashion his various activities as a citizen, as well 
as his long service on the bench, at the head of the 
Department of Justice in Washington, and as a 
member of the joint high commission which drew 
up the treaty under which were arbitrated the 
Alabama claims. Judge Hoar’s residence in Con- 
cord and his lifelong friendship with Lowell, 
Longfellow, Charles Francis Adams, and other dis- 
tinguished citizens of Massachusetts add to the 
interest of his memoir. He died in 1895, at the 
age of seventy-nine. 

While Judge Hoar and his brother, the Senator, 
were winning laurels at the bar of Massachusetts, 
a family of equal eminence had al- 
ready achieved exceptional honors 
at the bar of New York. The late 
William Allen Butler, whose ‘‘ Retrospect of Forty 
Years’’’ covers the period, 1825-65, was the son 
of Benjamin F. Butler, the devoted friend of Van 
Buren and Attorney-General under both Jackson 
and Van Buren. In the history of the New York 
courts no names stand higher than those of the 
Butlers, father and son. William Allen was even 
better known to his generation as a poet than as 
a lawyer. The author of ‘‘Nothing to Wear” 
lived down to our own time, dying in 1902 at the 
age of seventy-seven. His childhood’s recollec- 
tions went back to his father’s home at Albany, life 
at Washington in the days of Jackson and Van 
Buren, and later residence in New York City. 
Mr. Butler became specially distinguished in ad- 
miralty practice, but as a writer of humorous verse 
his fame extended far beyond the bounds of his 

1 Love and Ethics. By Ellen Key. B.W. Huebsch. 73 
pp. 50 cents. 

2Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar: A Memoir. By Moorfield 
Storey and Edward W.Emerson. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
354 pp., port. $1.50. 


3A Retrospect of Forty Years. By William Allen Butler. 
Scribners. 442 pp., ill. $1. 
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profession. His ‘‘Retrospect’’ is largely devoted 
to the history of the anti-slavery movement, in 
which he was profoundly interested. 

The third of these eminent sons of the Republic, 
Dr. James B. Angell, president emeritus of the 
University of Michigan, is still with 
us. His reminiscences also revert 
to the years preceding the Civil War. 
An intensely interesting chapter is devoted to an 
account of a horseback ride which Dr. Angell took 
through several of the Southern States in the years 
1850 and 1851. During the war that followed 
Dr. Angell was the editor of the Providence Jour- 
nal. In later years he was called to the presi- 
dency of the University of Vermont, and from that 
position to the presidency of the University of 
Michigan. After a service of thirty-eight years 
he resigned that office, but was retained by the 
university as president emeritus. In the mean- 
time, Dr. Angell had been United States Minister 
to China in 1880-81, and in 1887 had served on 
the Canadian Fisheries Commission. His diplo- 
matic service was still further extended by an 
appointment as Minister to the Ottoman Empire 
in 1897. Of Dr. Angell’s modest book of reminis- 
cences* one feels tempted to offer the unusual 
criticism that it might be greatly improved by 
elaboration and extension. 


President 
Angell 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO HISTORY 


In the ‘‘History of German Civilization,’’® Dr. 
Ernst Richard, Lecturer on the History of German 
Civilization at Columbia Univer- 
sity, has given a general survey, 
with the object of presenting to the 
reader, clearly, the ‘‘personality’’ of the German 
people, and of showing how such ‘‘personality’’ is 
expressed in the national life. Dr. Richard writes 
with enthusiasm of the contributions made by the 
German spirit and German individuals to Western 
civilization, closing with a warning that the Ger- 
man must “‘forever remain conscious of his ideals.” 

A fascinating story of South American history 
opening up vistas that look like fairyland and 
Chile's Fight for a * contained in ~ a 

. Chisholm’s account of ‘The 

teaceieaiins Independence of Chile.’’® The 

recital of the achievements of O’Higgins and 

San Martin stirs the blood like the sagas of the - 
Crusades. 

The second volume of Mr. A. Maurice Low’s 
study of ‘‘The American People’’ treats American 

America’s history from the time of the Revolu- 

Planting and tion to the present day. Mr. Low, 

Harvesting despite the fact that he is a ‘‘Brit- 
isher,” has already shown such an_ insight 
into American psychology that anything he writes 
of our people or national life is bound to be sug- 
gestive, interesting, and generally profitable. The 
present work, which is now complete in two vol- 
umes, considers first, the ‘‘ Planting of a Nation”’; 
second, the ‘Harvesting of a Nation.” Mr. 
Low’s range of information is remarkable, and his 
knowledge of our American national character pro- 
found. Moreover, he is a confirmed optimist, and 
sees nothing but hope for the people of this coun- 
try. Any bad symptoms, he tells us, discernible 
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4The Reminiscences of James B. Angell. By James B.. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 258 pp., port. $1.35. 
ry of German Civilization. By Dr. Ernst Richard. 
Macmillan Company. 545 pp. $2. 

6 The Independence of Chile. By A. Stuart M. Chisholm. 
Sherman, French & Co., 330 pp., frontis. $1.50. 

7™The American People. Vol. II. By A. Maurice Low. 
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in our national character are merely the incidental 
illustrations of a lusty infancy. He warns us, 
however, that there may be a danger in the Amer- 
ican practice, if not belief, that the social structure 
is nothing and the individual is everything. He 
believes that we are not a mere amalgam of races, 
but an entirely new race with individual traits and 
distinct characteristics. 
We have, from time to time, expressed our ad- 
miration for the scholarly and thorough manner 
. in which the “Cambridge Modern 
The Middle “History” has been edited, and is 
being brought out by the Macmillan 
press. The same concern has undertaken the pub- 
lication of a series of volumes on “Medieval His- 
tory,’ under the general supervision of Dr. J. B. 
Bury (Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge) and the editorship of Messrs. H. M. 
Gwatkin and J. P. Whitney, both also of the Cam- 
bridge faculty. Volume I considers: ‘The Chris- 
tian Roman Empire and the Foundation of the 
Teutonic Kingdoms,” is uniform in size with the 
Modern History, and contains more than 450 pages 
to which are appended 14 maps and an excellent 
index. Volume II, it is promised, will consider: 
“The Rise of the Saracens and the Foundaticn of 
the Western Empire;”’ III: “Germany and the 
Western ee IV: ‘‘The Eastern Roman Em- 
re; : ‘The Crusades;” VI: ‘“‘The Roman 
le ” VII: “Decline of the Empire and the 
Papacy;”’ VIII: ‘‘Growth of the Western King- 
doms.” 


TWO BOOKS ABOUT HEREDITY 


“Heredity in Relation to Eugenics’” is the im- 
pressive title of Charles Benedict Davenport’s 
a study of the relations of our parents 
oe to the possibility of our having 
better children. The work sums up 
what is known of the transmission of various dis- 
eases and other characteristics; it discusses the 
origin of feeble-mindedness, with its vast social 
consequences, and its possible elimination. It con- 
siders American families, the part they have played 
in history, and the proof they furnish of the 
great importance of “‘blood.’”” Mr. Davenport is 
Director of the Department of Experimental Evo- 
lution, at Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 
Another book on the same general subject is 
Prof. William E. Castle’s ‘Heredity in Rela- 
. tion to Evolution and Animal 
eine Breeding.’ Professor Castle (Zodl- 
ogy, Harvard) writes clearly and 
cogently, and presents a scientific statement of the 
present-day problem of how to create new and im- 
proved breeds of domestic animals. 


OTHER BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


An investigation of the river transportation 
system of Germany, particularly the Elbe and the 
Rhine, with a number of helpful 
illustrations, is published under the 
title of ‘‘The Port of Hamburg,’ 
by the Yale University Press. It is written by 
Edwin J. Clapp, author of ‘‘The Navigable Rhine,” 
and aspires to be the “sort of study which must 
precede any sane program” for the much needed 
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modernization of our own ocean and great lake 
terminals. It is the result of two years’ study of 
the German waterways and chooses Hamburg be- 
cause of the technical excellence of its terminal 
and warehousing facilities, as well as the enter- 
prise of its shipowners, merchants, and _ ship- 
builders, and of the state aid rendered to the Ger- 
man merchant marine. 

The account of a first trip to Europe and what 
came of it, told with simple directness, which is at 
times very charming, even while the 
subject matter is old and time-worn, 
is Miss Georgina Pflaum’s “Tour 
Two.’® Miss Pflaum, in a series of letters to a 
friend at home, tells frankly and in simple lan- 
guage her impressions and experiences, with a 
certain naivété which is refreshing. 

A statement of the principles that govern the 
art of news writing as practised by American 
newspaper writers is given by Prof. 
Charles G. Ross (chair of journal- 
ism in the University of Missouri) 
under the title ‘‘The Writing of News.’ There 
are chapters on newspaper copy; the English of the 
newspapers; the writer’s viewpoint; the importance 
of accuracy; news values; writing the ‘‘lead”’; the 
story proper; the feature story; the interview; 
special types of stories; the correspondent; copy 
reading; writing the head; don’ts for news writers; 
and newspaper “ bromides.” 

The sixty-fourth annual issue of the English 
““Who’s Who,’” the edition for 1912, contains 2364 

pages as compared with 2246 in 
ages the preceding edition. It includes 

information about the _ subjects 
therein up to September I, 1911. This indispens- 
able office manual maintains its traditional high 
standard. 


A LIBRARY OF MODERN RESEARCH 


A publishing enterprise on original lines is ‘‘ The 
Home University Library of Modern Knowledge.’’® 
: This is a series of specially written 
—— books on subjects of importance and 
interest in the chief departments of 

human learning. These books are all of approxi- 
mately uniform size (about 250 small pages) and 
are sold at the uniform price of fifty cents per 
volume. Each volume is complete in itself and is 
sold separately from others in the series. The 
whole is under the direction of a board of edi- 
tors, one of whom, Prof. William T. Brewster, of 
Columbia University, represents American scholar- 
ship. It appears, however, that the editors have 
attempted little or nothing in the way of shaping 
the treatment of particular subjects or assigning 
arbitrary limits to individual volumes. Each 
author is, to all intents and purposes, a law unto 
himself. There is virtually no restriction on in- 
dividuality of authorship. Of the 100 volumes 
originally planned, twenty-nine have now ap- 
peared, and of these twenty-nine the writers of all 
but one are British authorities. The one exception 
is the volume devoted to the American Civil War, 
which is naturally treated by an American his- 
torian, Prof. Frederic L. Paxson, of the University 
of Wisconsin. The series is distributed among the 
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fields of literature and art, philosophy and religion, 
history, natural science, and social science. The 
aim in each instance is to present the freshest in- 
formation on each subject and to ignore discarded 
theories and hypotheses that have been found, as 
a result of modern research, to be clearly untenable. 
The books are admirably adapted to the needs of 
men and women who have not been able to special- 
ize in particular fields of knowledge, but who wish 
to obtain accurate and sound ideas of what has 
been found out by the specialists. The series ap- 
peals less to the imaginative and dramatic instincts 
of readers than to the sober, earnest desire for 
knowledge that is often encountered in mature 
life. The volume on Polar Exploration, for exam- 
ple, instead of giving a narrative of the thrilling 
exploits of the various Arctic expeditions, sum- 
marizes, in a graphic and useful way, the precise 
results of those expeditions in the form of increased 
knowledge concerning the earth’s surface, and the 
vegetable and animal life existing thereon. In the 
majority of the volumes thus far published both 
the subject matter and the method of treatment 
remind one at once of the popular magazine article 
with which we are all familiar. Each book may 
be regarded as an elaborated and extended maga- 
zine article prepared by an expert whose interest 
in his own subject is unflagging. The advantage 
of having so extensive a series of special mono- 
graphs of this character published in uniform size 
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and style is obvious. On the whole, we should say 
that the advantages of such a scheme far outweigh 
the possible disadvantages that may arise from 
possible overlapping or inconsistencies of presen- 
tation or treatment. ‘“‘Thé Home. University 
Library” is in no sense a reprint of classic texts. 
It is all new material, and represents the latest 
research and the most critical thought of those 
who are entitled to be regarded, by the English- 
speaking world at least, as masters of their several 
specialties. A full list of the titles thus far pub- 
lished will exhibit more clearly the range and 
characteristics of this remarkable series: 


Parliament, by Sir Courtenay P. Ilbert; Shakespeare, 
by John Masefield; The French Revolution, by Hilaire 
Belloc; A Short History of War and Peace, by G. H. Perris; 
nee Stock Exchange, by F. W. Hirst; The irish Nationality, 
a. R. Green; Modern Geography, by Marion If, 
amieias Polar —s loration. pe 8. Bruce; The Evolu- 
tion of Plants H. Scott; The Socialist Move- 
9 by J. a T oideiaids The Science of Wealth, 
by J. A. Hobson; The Animal World, by F. W. Gamble: 
Medieval Europe, by H. W. C. Davis: Evolution, by Pat- 
rick Geddes and J. Arthur Thomson; An Introduction to 
Mathematics, by A. N. Whitehead; ‘Liberalism, by L. J. 
Hobhouse; Crime and Insanity, b. Dr. O. A. Mercier; The 
Opening Up of Africa, by Sir H. H. Johnston; Bi Civiliza- 
tion of China, by H. A. Giles; History of Our T ‘ime, by G 
P. Gooch; An Introduction to Science, by J. Arthur Thom- 
son; The Papacy and Modern Times, by Rev. William 
Barry; Astronomy, by A. R. Hinks; Psychical Research, by 
W. F. Barrett; The Civil War, by Frederic L. Paxson; The 
Dawn of History, by L. J. Myres; English Literature: 
yoga. by G. H. Mair; The Evolution of Industry, yy 
2 R. ._ Macgregor; Elements of English Law, by W. 
eldar 
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Searchlights on Some American Industries. By 
James C. Mills. A. C. McClurg & Co. 299 pp., 
ill. $1.50. 

The Expedition of the Donner Party and Its 
Tragic Fate. By Eliza P. Donner Houghton. 
375 pp., ill. $2. 
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Philadelphia: Wm. J. Campbell. 104 pp., ill. 
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Frederick A. Stokes Co. 287 pp. $2.75. 
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326 pp., ill. $2. 

The Tragedy of Ardersonville. By General 
N. P. Chipman. Published by the author. 506 
pp., ill. $2. 
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By Fanny Chambers Gooch-Iglehart. Revised. 
Reprinted and Republished by the Author. 331 
pp., ill. $1.25. 
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Franklin Hichborn. San Francisco: Press of 
James H. Barry Co. 328 pp. $1.25. 
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Franklin Hichborn. San Francisco: Press of 
James H. Barry Co. 395 pp. $1.25. 

A History of the President’s Cabinet. By 
Mary L. Hinsdale. Ann Arbor, Michigan: George 
Wahr. 355 pp. 


The Greenback Movement of 1875-1884 and 
Wisconsin’s Part in It. By Ellis B. Usher. Pub- 
lished by the Author. 92 pp. $1. 

The United States Navy. By Henry Williams. 
Henry Holt & Co. 228 pp., ill. $1.50. 

Outdoor Philosophy. By Stanton D. Kirkham. 
Putnam. 214 pp. $1.50. 

An Artillery Officer in the Mexican War: Letters 
of Robert Anderson, Captain 3rd Artillery, U.S.A. 
Introduction by Eba Anderson Lawton. Putnam. 
339 pp.» $2. : 

Social Value. By Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 199 pp. $1. 

Vagabond Journeys. By Percival Pollard. 
Neale Publishing Co. 328 pp. $2. - 

The Law of the Employment of Labor. By 
Lindley D. Clark. Macmillan. 373 pp. $1.60. 

Naval Strategy. By Captain A. T. Mahan. 
Little, Brown & Co. 472 pp., maps. $3.50. 

The Life and Labors of Bishop Hare, Apostle to 
the Sioux. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Sturgis & 
Walton Co. 417 pp., ill. $2.50. 

Railways in the — States. By Simon Sterne. 
Putnam. 209 pp. $1.5 

The New England Cook Book. By Helen S. 
Wright. Duffield & Co. 327 pp. $1.50. 
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of an American Diplomat. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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